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Handling Cost Elements in Textile Industry 


Predetermination of Elements and Proper Classification of Them Are Two Essentials—Cost Analysis Must Be Made 
Currently—The Desk Executive Must Have Good Tools in Form of Proper Records—Basis for “Expe- 
rience Costs’”—Why Some Systems Fail—Methods Suggested for Direct Labor, Materials and Burden 


By Floyd H. Rowland* 


ANY corporations of con- 
siderable size in the textile 
industry are to be found 
working along old fashioned 


lines of cost accounting, feverishly 


n 
1em substantial losses without their 


tl 


r¢ 


uurishing fallacies which are costing 


alizing the cause. In many in- 


stances, this is due to the fact that 
the average textile company has had 


a 


rather rapid growth during the last 


generation, so that the plant which 
started out as a small organization 
whose cost accounts could be carried 
around in the pocket of the owner, 


h 
Nn 


is now developed into a full fledged 


corporation. As the business grew, 
all kinds of cost records were added 
to meet additional needs, so that today 
we find that the cost records of the 
textile industry have grown like mush- 
yooms, expanding to such a tremen- 
dous extent as to be unwieldy and in- 


Ci 


ipable of interpretations in time for 


use. 


Plants which were formerly profit- 


able today find it extremely difficult 
to maintain the pace which modern 
competition has set. Analysis of costs 
which could formerly be made more 


OT 


less at leisure, merely as an aid 


in determining selling price is a thing 
of the past. Today costs must be 
ivailable currently and at all times. 
Inability to secure costs immediately 


n 


iy result in loss of business or, 


which is more serious, may cause ac- 


ceptance of orders at a loss. 


Broad View of Costs 
In the installation of a cost sys- 


‘m, the proper purpose of costs 
hould be grasped at the start and 


arly defined. Costs in the sense 


hey are used here, mean not so much 


ere accounting with the view of 


‘stimating book faets, such as_ the 
elling price of the product and the 


st of operation, but rather the set- 


ng up of a management function 
vhich will serve as a medium of con- 


| for the actual running of the 
int. When viewed from this angle, 


he interpretation of a cost method 


rries with it the necessity for a 


roader comprehension as to the re- 


tion of cause and effect. 
However, the average textile execu- 
e does not need to install a cost 
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system. What he requires is a simpli- 
fication of his cost systems. This is 
largely a matter of proper classifi- 
cations of cost elements of the sys- 
tems now in use, eliminating mean- 


facturing today are so numerous that 
the executive can no longer keep his 
finger on the pulse of his business by 
his physical presence in each of his 
plants and departments. The neces- 


An important part of textile mill accounting is that devoted 
to costs. Floyd H. Rowland, in the third of a series of articles by 
him, casts light on the problem by indicating common flaws and 
suggesting principles by which costs may be reached rapidly and 


truthfully. 


Since the textile executive can no longer be physically present 


in each of his departments or plants, he must have necessary 
data on his desk in time and in a form at once usable. Failure 
in either of these two phases means that the executive will not 
know of the condition until the damage has been done. The 
article herewith suggests means to provide the executive with 
the essential tools at the time when they may be serviceable. 


ingless records, leaving only essential 
cost elements to be properly classi- 
fied. We will term this process de 
termination and classification of cost 
elements. 

The cost department should be 
placed on a footing with all other 
departments of the plant, justifying 
its existence by the results it produces. 
Today, however, this department in 
the textile industry is too often re- 
garded as an unnecessary evil or as 
a hobby of one of the managers of 
the business. 


Advantages from Proper Handling 

The men who control industries 
of great magnitude other than the 
textile industry have been taught to 
interpret cost reports for far greater 
purposes than mere historical reviews. 
They find that they are able to re- 
duce the cost of manufacturing by 
properly classifying all elements of 
cost and by providing for compara- 
tive reports of these classifications at 
periodic intervals. They find that a 
scientific system gives them a control 
of production that has heretofore been 
impossible because it demands the 
same classification of expenses in 
manufacturing as is required in the 
preparation of designs for weaving. 
It gives them a true picture of all the 
manufacturing activities with which 
they can not keep constantly in close 
contact. 

The ramifications of textile manu- 





sary data must come to his desk on 
time and in usable shape or he will 
never hear of it until the purse of 
his company is touched. Desk ad- 
ministration is a modern result of the 
growth of large enterprises. If it is 
to be successful, one of the first duties 
of every firm is to provide its execu- 
tives with the tools needed in the form 
of proper records. In other articles 
in TeExtrrE Worip, we have dis- 
cussed some of these records. This 
installment is concerned principally 
with costs. One particular example 
of the advantages to be derived will 
be cited If the system has been in 
use a stifficient length of time to cover 
all phases of activities and problems, 
it permits the determination of a 
standard or averaged cost of manu- 
facturing the different qualities, 
classes, etc., which the mill produces. 
With this standard as a guide, the 
mill managers and executives can tell 
the approximate cost of making an 
article. This gives them a quick 
method for obtaining a basis for sell- 
ing prices, etc. 
“Experience Costs” 

These standards or “experience 
costs” are developed for each element 
of manufacturing cost in material, in 
labor, and in burden and are gener- 
ally determined upon the volume of 
production that can be attained with 
the existing production facilities. 

The “experience cost” gives the mill 


manager in addition a measuring rod 
of future operations because by com- 
paring standard and actual costs and 
investigating the cause of the varia- 
tions, this executive can keep the 
manufacturing activities directly under 
his control and reduce leaks to a 
minimum. This permits the anticipa 
tion of excess cost of manufacturing 
with the consquent possibility of elim- 
inating unsatisfactory — conditions. 
Summarizing we may say that the 
establishment of “experience costs” 
results in the following advantages: 


1. The introduction of a common 
denominator. The figure showing 
the production of a certain amount 
of pounds or yards in a_ certain 
period or a comparison of such 
figures for different periods are 
valueless, if different products are 
manufactured in different periods 
Comparison of “experience” time of 
this production with actual time on 
the other hand gives a valuable com 
parison because the “experience” 
time supplies a common denomi 
nator. An “experience” standard 
will immediately show if increases in 
expenses are justified by a similar in 
crease in production. 

2. Provision for an efficiency con- 
trol. Comparison of the “experi 
ence” time and cost with the actual 
figures clearly show the efficiency ‘of 
each employe, of each department 
and of each plant. Excessive waste 
will be disclosed, providing the data 
necessary for. investigation Che 
manager is thus constantly supplied 
with information demanding execu 
tive action. 


3. Provision for control of the 
Planning Department. This can be 
obtained by showing the cost. of 
amount of idle time automatically on 
the statements. The cost of using 
the wrong equipment is disclosed as 
the comparisons will indicate the 
substitution. The same is true of 
any changes in design formulas 
such as substitution of materials, etc. 


4. Permit determinations of reason 
for variations in costs. Variations 
between “experience” and_ actual 
cost indicate the trend in manufac 
turing costs and permit the determi- 
nation of the reason. It is important 
that executives know these trends 
and anticipate these conditions. 

5. A basis is supplied for execu- 
tive decision. They furnish the 
necessary information for decisions 
as to intended reductions; they will 

(55) 


on 
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how to what extent such reductions 


are advisable under certain condi- 





tions and which selling prices can be 
1intained The advisability of re- 
ducit output or of discontinuing 
certain lines can be proven. Execu 
tive meetings with production man 
rs become more interesting and 
1 e important through the intro 
( ct n of tac rmined in cost 
statements 11 PUESSE and 
personal opinions Judgment can be 
based on “experience” facts. In addi 
tio 1 superintendent has a_ better 
ivailable for dealing with 

cm] ‘ Cs 


6. Enables the establishment of 
production budgets. A means Is at 
} nd by the 


perience 


intelligent use ot “ex 


tablishment 


costs tor the ¢ 


¢ 


budge tS 


t production 
7. By making provision for the re 


ceipt ot statements a 


end ot the 


monthly cost 
after the 


management can be 


hort time 


month, the sup- 

plied with reliable facts and informa 

tion for their guidance 

Since the use of these standards is 
co valuable to the executive, it 1s easy 
to see why it is important that the 
cost system that is used to determine 
these figures should be one that 1s not 
but that is 
and in keeping with modern prac 
j . classification 


only efficient up-to-date 


tices. Its methods ot 


and the processes for determination 
of cost elements must be on the 
soundest possible basis Should the 


basis of the information be inaccurate 
or misleading, the conclusions reached 


therefrom must also be misleading. 


Why Many Systems Are Failures 

\ natural question that may arise 
at this time is: Why do so many cost 
fail to the 
them? Giving 


systems give results ex- 


pected of a general 
answer to such a question 1s 
difficult. But a number of particular 
reasons applying to particular textile 


very 


concerns may be cited as follows: 
1. False economy in installation. 
While it was admitted that a 
system desirable, an attempt 


cost 
was 
was made to economize in the instal 
lation of the system with the result 


that necessary parts of the system 
were omitted, and thus the system 
could never function in the proper 


manner. 

2. The method of procedure was 
wrong. It is an uneconomic procedure 
to attempt to install a 
in any industry, and particularly in 
the textile industry, without making 
a thorough study of the require- 
ments then gradually installing 


cost system 


and 
a system paralleling it with whatever 
system is in use, until such time as it 
appears that all the facts are being se 


cured in the manner desired. The 
more time spent in the installation ot 
a cost system, the less time will be 


needed to operate it efficiently after the 


installation. This is true of most 


everything in the business world today 


Science has determined that the 
longer the period of infancy the 
greater the adult development; or as 


one man popularly expressed it, 
“With more time at my disposal 
1 would have been able to write you 


letter.” 
3. Cost elements not properly de- 
termined. 


given to each cost 


a shorter 


Careful consideration was 
The 


element in the 


element. 


‘mportance of each 


manufacturing process and the possi 


bility of deterniuning its accurate com 
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pilation under actual operating con- 


ditions must be determined. A close 
control of material is required for 
such materials as silk, but even in 


this case the control must be kept 
within practical limits. We must 
not spend too much time trying to 
reduce discrepancies to an insignifi- 
cant per cent when we 
know that variation 1n size, variation 


fraction of a 


in quality of material, its hygroscopic 
much 
may be 
Refinements 


nature, etc., will introduce a 
larger The 
1 


saiq concerning waste. 


Variation same 


must be limited to a degree justified 
by the result and simplicity should 
be the goal of the cost accountants. 
We cannot emphasize this need for 


simplicity too much 

Proper Classification Required 

Of course, the only practical way 
to operate a cost department and the 
only safe way, is to demand that its 
operations the 
account of 


financial 
the 


with 
books of 


balance 
rece rds or 


concern. 
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It will thus be seen that a modern 
cost system, while it embraces calcu- 
lation of statistical data, requires in 
addition the proper classification of 
cost elements. One without the other 
produces only a mass of meaningless 
figures and wasted clerical etfort. 

lhe following paragraphs deal with 
a discussion providing for the prede 
termination and classification of cost 
elements in accordance with a plan 


in actual operation and found prac- 
tical. In an article of this type in 
which space is not available for de- 


tailed description, it is possible to 
point out only the fundamentals in- 
volved, and so we shall merely discuss 
the principal features of costing in- 
volved in material 


labor, and 


manu- 
facturing burden. 
Direct Labor 

\ previous article of this series has 
discussed this question to quite some 
extent. In the article on “Scheduling 
and Dispatching,” which appeared in 
TEXTILE WorLD, issue of Aug. 7, 
1926, the creation and distribution of 
tabulating cards for direct labor from 
a central point was explained. It was 
shown these cards are used for 
the dispatching of production orders, 
how. these are afterward col- 
lected in the payroll department and 
the payroll automatically printed on 
the printing tabulator. A description 
was given of the use of these cards 
or duplicates of these cards to adjust 
the production schedules and records. 

rhe department has three 
functions in this connection: (1) It 
payments made by 


how 


cards 


cost 


has to check the 


DEPT 


the mills; (2) Collect the amounts to 
be posted to Work in Process-Labor 
Account; (3) Furnish the figures for 


calculations and comparisons with 
standards. 
The checking of payments made 


by the mills shall be first explained. 
The direct labor cards, illustrated as 
Fig. I in the previous article for the 
payroll department shall be taken as 
an example. are filed 
by mill, by operating department upon 
receipt in the cost department. They 
are extracted from the file at the end 
of the payroll period and mechanic- 
ally sorted to the guiding production 
information. This information will 
material classifications in 
winding and quiling, and of qualities 
or articles for all other operations. 
\ summary is obtained by mechanical 


These cards 


consist of 


tabulation of these cards showing 
totals for each classification and 
grand totals per department. These 
y y - y one c 
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grand totals have to check with the 
total amount paid for direct labor by 
the respective departments and by 
the mill. Such a summary is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The check, naturally, depends upon 
the type of payroll system used in the 
concern. Only some of these shall 
be mentioned. The example shown 
applies to a regular piece rate sys- 
tem. The figures to the left of the 
double line are obtained on the print- 
ing tabulator. The checker enters the 
piece rate against each material clas- 
sification, article or quality and then 


extends this rate by the yardage 
(pounds, ends, etc.) shown on the 
report. The amount obtained should 


be equal to the payroll amount shown 
on the left hand side of the double 
line. Discrepancies can be checked 
by automatic detail tabulation of the 
cards for the respective material, 
quality of article. 

A similar check can be obtained 
under a pay system of hourly rates. 
The rates are entered on the right 
hand side of the double line and ex- 
tended at actual time shown on the 
report. For the standard hour plan 
method of payment, the standard 
hourly rate is entered and extended 
by standard time for the classification. 


far the 
application of special rates which may 
be paid for operations on bad mater- 
ial, etc. These amounts will be taken 
care of by cards similar in design to 
the one shown in Fig. 1, but of dif- 
ferent color. A number is 


We have disregarded so 


code 
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punched into this card, to all 
mechanical separation of these s 
cial rates from all other labor ca 
in the sorter. ‘The reason for allo 
ing special rates is given by a c 


number in the column “Reason 
excess time,’ while the rate 
punched into the column headed 
“Standard time.” These cards are 


tabulated in detail by mill, by depa 
ment, by article, quality or mater 
This tabulation provides an excell: 
record for managerial purposes a 
shows the order number, materi 
article or quality, the reason 
special rates and these rates as 
as the amounts paid. The excess 
cost of cheap material, of badly 
thrown or dyed material can thus be 
checked. Fig. 3 illustrates such a 
record for a winding department 


Shows Efficiency of Worker 

Standard or “experience” cost sys 
tems are the assumption 
that it is more important to know the 
efficiency of each worker, 
partment 
ascertain 


based on 


of each de 
and the whole mill than to 
the actual cost of a specitic 
production order or production unit. 
Where efficiency falls below standard, 
costs have to be broken down to thie 
actual work done. The description 
of the direct labor control mentioned 
above shows clearly, how 
check may be accomplished. 


such a 
In some 
specific cases it may be necessary to 
obtain the cost of a specific produc 
tion order. This information can be 
obtained by sorting the correspond 
ing cards to production order after 
which the production cost 
accumulated. 


can be 


The cost department must, as men- 
tioned before, obtain the necessary 
figures for the “Work in Process- 
Labor” account. These figures stand- 
ard and actual cost, in addition to 
quantities, are posted directly from 
the records shown in Figures 2 and 3 

The checking of the standards is a 
very important function under stand- 
ard cost systems. Standards for the 
different operations are set for each 
article, quality or material classifica- 
tion. A check can be obtained by 
summarization of the direct labor 
records illustrated, or by sorting the 
labor tabulating cards periodically to 
these classifications. The summary 
will give quantities, time used, stand- 
ard and actual cost, which 
compared with the standards. 

In some cases it becomes necessary 
to compensate workers for idle time 
due to breakdowns or lack of orders 
for a short period. A special code 
number is assigned for idle time (0000 
in the example on Fig. 3) and the 
reason coded in the same manner as 
the reasons for special rates. Amounts 
paid for idle time are summarized by 
reasons and tabulated on the same re- 
port as special rates. 

In the method described previously 
it was assumed that the compilation 
could be obtained at the 
central office. The accuracy of thi 
assumption depends upon individual 
conditions. The method can easil\ 
be changed, without involving 


can be 


of costs 


change of the principles, for decet 


traiize' 


in tne 
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tral.zed record keeping. The work 
in the central cost office is then re- 
duced to a minimum. The periodical 
reports may, in some cases, be much 


more quickly obtained than der 
the method described above. 1 

jing equipment is then installed : 
ditterent mills, from which = indi- 


vidual reports are sent to headquarters 
for check in total and summarization. 
Summarizations may be obtained from 
these reports or directly from a dupli- 
cate of the tabulating cards used in 
the mills. 

t seems unnecessary to describe this 
laptation in detail, as it should be 
understood from preceding 
descriptions. 

Where the production units are rela- 
tively small, tabulating equipment may 
not prove economical. The records 
presented above are then compiled by 
hand. Each individual case must 
naturally be studied before determin- 
ing the method to be used. 


a 
easily 


Material 
mentioned under schedul- 
ing that the question whether tabulat- 
ing cards should be made out for ma- 
terial requsitions depended upon the 
frequency of material issues and the 
quantities issued at one time. Ma- 
terial records have to be kept con- 
stantly up-to-date. This cannot be 
done if the material cards are allowed 
to accumulate over a longer period. 
The labor cards may be used in some 
instances to advantage to compile ma- 
terial summaries. 

One copy of the material requisi- 
tion, whatever their form may be, is 
retained at the local mill for posting 
to material record. The duplicate is 
sent to the headquarters for posting, 
or the postings are taken from the 
labor tabulating cards. The records 
at headquarters are preferably kept on 
a visible card record system to pto- 
vide elasticity in handling. 


It was 


The forms 
for these records are well known and 
need no further description. The 
provision made in the cost records 
which are described hereafter, pro- 
vide for the maintenance of detail 
material records in quantities only, 
this method resulting in a greater 
simplification of these records over 
methods in general use today. The 
detail records show material classifi- 
cations and location of such materials 
by mill and by department. 


We have now to provide a simple 
cost system for the control of ma- 
terials. Subdivisions and, therefore, 
transfers should be reduced to a 
minimum. We believe that the method 
described below is as simple as it can 
be obtained without losing control 
ver the expensive materials used in 
is industry. 

The simplification mentioned previ- 

usly is obtained by having only two 

groups of accounts up to and includ- 
ng work in process. The accounts 
n the general ledger on which en- 
ies for material are made are: 

1. Materials. 

2. Work in Process-Material. 

3. Unfinished Stock. 

The accounts for finished stock can- 

it really be called material records, 
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as the transfers from unfinished stock 
are effected by classifications of fin- 
ished product which, naturally include 
materials. 

Preliminary Stages of Material 

The account “Materials” includes 
all material in raw, in throwing, and 
thrown, in skein dyeing and dyed, in 
winding and wound, in quilling and 
quilled. No transfers are made on the 
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weaving and picking. The location 
of materials as to mills and depart- 
ments can be taken from the support- 
ing stores records. 

subdivided 
classifications in 


These can be 
either by 


the same 


accounts 
material 
manner as described for 
“Material” accounts, or by classifica- 
tions of the final product as qualities, 


classes, articles. The question as to 


: siiieaai Fria wea 
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cost records during this preliminary which one of the two methods ts 


detail information being ob- 
tained from the stores records. The 
subdivisions of this ledger account are 
the material classifications from a cost 
accounting point of view, i. e. technic- 
ally necessary material classes which 
differ little in price and in price fluctu- 
ation can be combined into one sub- 
account. This again simplifies the 
procedure. 


stage, 


Winding and quilling were included 
in this account because they consti- 
tute preliminary operations, the same 














preferable depends upon the number 
of classifications of each kind. It will 
generally be found that there are less 
classifications of the finished product 
than material This 
leads to the subdivision of the “Work 
in Process-Material” 


classifications. 


accounts bv 
This sub- 
division will at the same time simplify 
the check of material standards and 
transfers from these accounts to the 
“Unfinished Stock” accounts. 


“Unfinished Stock” 


qualities, classes or articles. 


as throwing. There is, furthermore, The “Work in Process-Material” 
a aa ee gene oer es a eee eG = 7 foam ~ 5 
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a natural division between winding 
and warping or quilling and weaving, 
winding is partly done for specific 
production orders or qualities and 
partly against general requirements, 
irrespective of orders or qualities. 
The same can be said about quilling. 
As soon as warping is started, all 
material can be assigned to a specific 
order or quality or class. It is, there- 
fore, possible to follow production 
from this point on, by orders or by 
qualities. 

These accounts are debited from the 
vendor’s invoice with quantities and 
cost. Handling charges and storage 
expense may be debited to these ac- 
counts. They are credited with ma- 
terial transferred to “Work in 
Process-Material” accounts in quanti- 
ties and cost, with changes in ma- 
terial weights due to processing. 
These changes in weight are credited 
to these accounts as they occur in the 
preliminary processes. 

“Work in 
counts include material in operating 
departments as warping, twisting, 


Process-Material” ac- 


accounts are debited with materials 
in quantities and cost as they are 
transferred from winding and quill- 
ing to warping and weaving. 
are debited with 
the operations 
counts are credited with material 
quantities that are transferred in 
quantities and at cost to the ‘“Un- 
finished Stock” and with 
quantities of waste incurred in warp- 


They 
waste occurring in 


included. These ac- 


accounts, 


ing, twisting, weaving, etc. 

The accounts “Unfinished Stock” 
include material, labor, and overhead 
for goods woven as they are trans- 
ferred out of the work in 
accounts and up to the time they are 
transferred to “Finished Stock” after 
converting. 

The subdivisions of this account are 
by classifications of the finished prod 
uct, i. e. qualities, classes, articles. 
These accounts are debited with quan- 
tities and cost of material, with labor 
and burden from the work in process 
accounts and with the cost of convert 


process 


ing of these goods. They are credited 


with quantities and cost of pieces 
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transferred to ‘Finished = Stock’ 
account and in quantities with shrink 
age due to converting. 
The “Finished Stock’? account does 
10t require any special explanations 
Che the different opera 
tions may be charged directly to the 


Waste in 


material accounts or special waste ac- 
The 
of the method depends largely upon 
local conditions. 

The method 
result in a 


counts may be created. choice 


just explained will 
reduction of work in the 
cost department to a minimum with 
out reducing the control of quantities 
and expenses. 


Burden 


\ny discussion on the subject of 


burden in cost accounting must be 


principles 
detailed 


confined to the 
and not to a 
cedure. 


involved 
pro- 
And yet it is surprising to 


routine 
ascertain the number of variations in 
principles in existence not only in the 
textile industry but in 
of manufacturing. An 
this may be cited. 


every branch 
example of 
Phe cost commit 
tee of the Silk Association of America 
requested its calculate 


some specific weaves according to the 


members to 


methods used in their concerns. The 
raw material prices were given so as 
to eliminate differences: that might 


A tabulation 
of the results brought out how differ 
ent methods of 


arise trom that source. 


burden 
can decidedly affect cost prices 


distributing 
One 
concern for example had an unusually 
for one construction and an 
unusually high cost for another con 


low cost 
struction. The variations between one 
concern and another were extremely 
large and warranted serious study. An 
analysis fact that the 
principal cause of difference was the 
method of 
burden. 


revealed the 
charging overhead or 
Some concerns distribute all 
overhead by labor dollar basis; others 
on a machine hour basis; still other 
concerns carry all overhead into the 
weaving department and distribute on 
a labor dollar basis in this depart- 
ment. It is not difficult to visualize 
the great variations in cost prices at 
any given point under such methods 
of burden distribution. 

Concerns that have these peculiari- 
ties in burden distribution usually 
make mistakes in estimating cost or 
selling prices because it is not always 
kept in mind that the cost up to a 
certain point does not include certain 
expenses. In the rush of business, 
an executive may often secure what 
are supposedly cost figures, but 
which are cost less burden which has 
not been distributed at the point from 
which the figures have been secured. 
This very oiten works an injustice 
to the concern as they unconsciously 
undersell due to 
based on false figures. 


false impressions 


Departmentizing the Mill 


After all the principle that should 
be followed in the 
burden is to 
indirect 


distribution of 
charge the incidental, 
expenses involved in manu- 
facturing in such a way as to be in 
a position to know the true cost of 


the manufacturing process at the 
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completion of the particular process. 
"his principle must be intelligently 
mterpreted, of course, and applied in 
The 


ment in the introduction of this plan 


a practical way. first require 
is the establishment of a departmental 
that 
department represents a particular ac 
tivity that is of 


division of processing so each 
ome importance from 
a cost of manufacturing standpoint. 


Within 


tion 1s 


department a segrega 


each 


made between the direct ex- 
pense and the indirect but the indirect 
should be distributed over the particu- 
lar department’s operations. 


eral organization 


The gen- 
overhead must be 


distributed among these various pro- 
duction departments on an equitable 
basis which must be individually de- 
termined for each concern 


When and 


after a sufficient time has elapsed to 


these things are done 


give operating figures covering the 


general range of manufacturing, it 
will be possible to determine a stand 
ard rate of burden for each depart 
ment. This permits more rapid hand 
ling of the cost accounting activities 
and expedites the preparation of fig- 
ures for executives’ use. Periodically 
burden 
rate must be adjusted after compari 


actual burden cost 


ot course the “experience” 


son with the 


Standard Burden Rate 


lhe advantages of establishing a 


tandard burden rate may be enumer 


ited as follows: 


1. Eliminates constant fluctuations 


which do not correspond to actual 


conditions This advantage is prin 


cipally noticeable in time of very 
low or very high percentage ot opel 
al ron 

Inventory values will not be ex 
during low 


cessively increased 


periods his factor is very im 
rtant in its influence on the sales 


aqivision mi 
3 Vari 
| 


and actual burden give the manage 


time of depression 


between siandard 


LhOnS 


ment a basis. tor 


sellit 


production and 
w policies and also a means ot 
effecting economics in burden ex 


penses 


}. Cost statements and reports 
can be more quickly and more 
economically compiled 

Istimates on new constructions 
can be more quickly made 


\fter the general principles of 
laid 


out, the next problem is the particular 
method of 


burden distribution have been 


handling the distribution 


of burden expense within 


Many 


use such as 


a depart 
different methods are in 
labor dollar, the 


hour, the 


ment 
a direct 
machine hour 


direct labor 


method, the production center method, 
etc. It is not considered advisable to 
attempt to apply any particular method 


1} 


to all departments he most equit 
able method should be applied to the 
which it best 


is known that in the main 


departments to seems 


fitted. = It 


production departments in the textile 


industry, such as winding, warping, 


quilling, hour 


basis of dis 


weaving, the machine 


yeth ] wr he 1 
el ML Turnishe a tal 


ibution 


\n example may show why 
this method 


that a winder 


appeals to us. Assuming 
can take care OF a cet 
tain number of 


A ol 


spindles on material 


twice this amount on material 
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Analysis of Job Requirements Used as Basis for Personnel 
Specifications 
By Louis Bader 


ITH the formation of The Cot- 

ton-Textile Institute the cotton 
industry has taken the first step in 
finding the way out of its difficulties. 
This is a splendid beginning and if the 
remaining necessary steps are taken 
in the same spirit of determination 
and singleness of purpose the industry 
can feel assured that the way out of 
its difficulties will be found. The re- 
maining however, the 
hardest. 

Who is there in these United States 
with the requisite authority based upon 
training, experience, and accomplish- 
ment induced to tackle 
the job of directing the activities of 
this institute, signature 
attached to reports, suggesting — as 
the result of the findings of the insti- 


steps are, 


who can be 


one whose 


tute staff — what is best for the in- 
dustry, will be accepted in a spirit 
of cooperation by fourteen hundred or 
more executives and followed to the 
letter ? 

Such a director cannot be chosen 
without having a very clear idea of 
just what work The Cotton-Textile 
Institute is to accomplish. Probably 
75 out of every 100 cotton men will 
say this institute is to put the cotton 
industry back in the class of profit 
makers and with this is probably the 
feeling that all that is necessary is to 
start this organization. “Just let’s 
organize” is an all too common ex- 
pression in the human family. 

The Institute’s Job 

The Cotton-Textile Institute has a 

job or series of jobs ahead of it if its 





B. This example corresponds to ac- 
tual conditions and it is often possible 
to run the spindles on material B at 
In the example let us 
further assume that the spindles are 
running at the same rate of speed and 
that, therefore, the quantity produced 
on material A is one-half of the quan- 
tity produced on material B at the 
same time if both materials are of the 
If the burden is distributed 
on a labor dollar or labor hour basis, 
material B will carry only half the 
This 
does not agree 
Material B re 
time (a) 
a larger part of the ma- 
chinery (c) 


greater speed. 


Same size, 


burden per unit charged on A. 
condition of 
actual 
quires in. the 


course 
with effects 
same more 
space (hb) 
more bobbin boys, and 
should therefore carry a heavier bur- 

By distributing the bur- 
machine hour rate 
collects all of the burden incident fo 


the operation of 


den charge 
den on a which 
a machine and dis- 
tributes it against the product based 
on the number of hours a product re 
quired the use of the machine, a more 
equitable charge 1s obtained. 

In a weaving department the labor 
dollar or the labor-hour method would 
not lead to an equitable distribution 
of overhead with different 
looms requiring a ditferent amount of 


types of 


attention by fixers It might be 
pointed out of course that the same 
object could be obtained by subdivid 
ing the department according to type 
of looms While this contention is 
true it is not practical and it would 
involve more work in order to secure 
a distribution of the 


different sections 


burden to the 


One point that must be kept in mind 
in any burden distribution 
for idle time. Idle 
time should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the executives very forciby in 
We believe that the 

determining the 
separate figure showing actual cost of 


method ot 


is the accounting 


every cost report 
work involved in 
idle time included in the cost figures 
is justified. If on each and every cost 
report the confronted 
it were not for 


executive 1s 
with the fact that if 
idle time a certain percentage of the 


cost of manufacturing could be elimi- 
nated he would be continuously striv- 
ing to lower this differential. 
Example of Variations 

An example giving the reasons and 
amounts of variations from standard 
cost is given below. 

The winding department was chosen 
and the following assumptions made: 


Standard spindle hours per month. ........... 200 ,000 
Standard burden rate per spindle hour 0.00289 
Idle time as obtained from idle time report in 

spindle hours : ; 40 ,000 


Standard production time as shown by produc- 
tion report (qualities extended by standard 
time ES 140,000 
Actual expense te $585 .00 
These figures allow the following 
deductions. 
Standard burden for month is 200,000x0.00289.. = $578.00 


Burden absorbed by product is 140,000x0.00289 = $404.60 
Burden for hours actually worked (200,000—40,000) 
x 0.00289 = $462 40 


The result of this analysis shows 
Variations 


Excess cost due to idle time... $578.00 
$462.40 
- a $115.60 
Excess cost due to inefficiency. $462.40 
$404.60 
~ 57.80 
Burden for hours actually worked 
minus burden absorbed by production 
Excess due to increased pay . $585.00 
578.00 
7.00 
Total excess burden $180 40 


This amount represents the differ- 
ence actual expenses 
($585.00) and the expenses absorbed 
by the production ($404.60). 

These variations will immediately 
show the weak points and indicate 
where inquiries have to be made. The 
investigation is, 


between the 


therefore, limited to 
the exceptions. 
While, as we pointed out in the in- 


troduction to this article, we had 
necessarily, to confine ourselves to 
generalities, we believe that there 


have been presented in this cost sum- 
mary, fundamental principles that are 
typical of modern scientific cost prac- 
tices and that the intelligent applica- 
tion of these principles will result 
not only in securing cost figures but 
in showing the executives who get the 
cost reports, why they should seek a 
standard method of classifying costs 
and to interpret these standard classi- 
fications in a manner that will permit 
them to control productions 
tions. 


opera- 
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work is to lead to the promised la: 
Let us list some of these jobs: 
1. Gather statistics — national ad 
international—of 
a. Production and consump? in 
of cotton and cotton gov |s, 
classified as to use. 
b. Sales and prices of a great 
variety of cotton fabric: 

2. Interpret these figures in reia- 
tion to one another, to other t. x- 
tile fabrics and fibers and to in- 
dustry and commerce in gene-al, 

3. Establish a department of mar <et 
research, to study 

a. Marketing methods 
1. In the textile indust; 
2. In the other indust: 
b. Consider ways of extending 
present markets and to /ind 


a 


new uses for cotton and 
cotton fabrics. 

c. Possibly apply cooperative 
advertising for the whole 
cotton industry. 


4. Establish an engineering research 
department, to search for 

a. All ideas now being worked 
out in research laborator- 

ies of a public or semi-pub- 

lic nature and those made 
available through other 
channels touching upon cot- 

ton and cotton manufac- 


turers. 
b. Put these findings in such 
shape as to make them 


available to the trade. 

5. Establish an educational depart- 
ment. This is most vital. After 
gathering all the necessary in- 
formation and making it avail- 
able to its members in _ proper 
form the institute will probably 
find it necessary to embark upon 
the vital proposition of educating 
enough executives and subordi- 
nates in the industry in the 
proper application of this mate- 
rial. This educational effort will 
have to be kept at all the time 
if the work of the institute is to 
be effective. 

Type of Man Needed 

Inadequate as this outline is of the 
job ahead of the industry it is suffici- 
ent to indicate the type of man nec- 
essary to lead in the work. This man 
must needs be an authority in re- 
search, an economist of no mean abil- 
ity to properly interpret the masses 
of national and international statis- 
tics in relation to one another, experi- 
enced in the application of these fig- 
ures to large business problems, and 
qualities of leadership 
which will enable him on the one hand 
to draw around him and direct the 
activities of a staff of qualified, able, 
conscientious hard 
enced in the fields of 

Economic and_ Statistical 

Market Research 

Engineering Research 

and on the other hand because of his 
previous accomplishments, to express 
with authority the findings of such a 
staff and the reasonable interpretations 
to be put upon those findings. Such 
a leader with his staff will in less 
than five vears’ time demanstrate the 
worth of this institute to the in- 
dustry by pointing the way out in very 
concrete fashion and if given proper 
cooperation will bring the industry into 
the promised land. Such a man I 
to be found within a mile 


possessing 


workers experi- 


Research 


believe is 


ot Worth Street. 
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Oxy-Acetylene Welding by Textile Mills 


Repairs on Many Machine Parts Made More Quickly and Inexpensively Than by Ordinary Methods—Production 
Increased by Saving in Time—Waste from Scrapped Castings Reduced—Work Includes Welding 
Proper, Cutting, Coating, and Building-Up of Worn and Undersized Surfaces 


HERE are three classes of 

work that can be done in a 

textile mill with an oxy-acety- 

lene outfit. These are weld- 
ng proper, cutting, and the building- 
up of worn or undersized surfaces. 
Welding proper is the joining to- 
gether of separate parts, and in the 
repair of broken castings lies the 
greatest field for gas welding in a 
mill. Just consider for a moment the 
vast range of possibilities for such 
work in a mill repair-shop. To list 
the names of the machine parts that 
have been or can be successfully 
welded would be to give a complete 
list of every part of every machine 
that enters into textile work. Levers 
of all kinds, brackets, gears, pulleys, 
stands, frames, loom shafts, lay- 
swords of looms, shuttle boxes—the 
variety is almost infinite. 

By the use of the welding torch is 
saved either the considerable expense 
of lengthy repairs in the machine shop 
on the broken casting if repairing is 
possible, or the expense of a complete 
new casting if the broken one cannot 
be repaired. As a general rule the 
expense of the welding job is but a 
fraction of what either of the other 
expenses just cited would be. The 
shorter time consumed in doing the 
welding work as compared with shop- 
work is an important item, particu- 
larly if the machine is stopped by 
reason of the broken part. The 
welded casting will be as strong as 
before, in fact, probably stronger, for 
castings thus welded frequently break 
again but rarely in the weld. Loss 
of production due to broken parts of 
machines is much reduced in a plant 
where welding is done, because of the 
quick repair feature involved. This 
feature alone is an important one in 
these days of capacity production. 

Closely related to welding proper is 
the building-up of worn, broken, and 
under-sized parts as distinguished 
irom the joining together of two sepa- 
rate pieces. Here again is a wide 
and profitable field for the use of the 
oxy-acetylene torch in a textile mill. 
In most instances of repairs of this 
type, were it not for the torch the 
parts in question would have to be 
thrown to the scrap heap and new 
ones purchased, since repairs of any 
other nature would be most costly and 
difficult, if at all possible. The 
building-up of broken or worn gear 
teeth is a very common and profitable 
instance of this nature. 


Repairing Gears 


Fig. 1 shows several examples of 
: ; : 
both true welding and also of the 


building-up type of work. The large- 
* The welding outfit necessary for this work 

was described in detail in the article 

\ceylene Welding Equipment for 
Dhished Aug. 7, 1926 


“Oxy- 


Mills,” 


toothed washer-gear marked A shows 
two teeth completely broken off. Gear 
marked B shows at the white marks 
where two teeth were similarly 
broken in a gear of the same kind. 
Two teeth taken from an old gear kept 
for this purpose were welded on to the 
rim of the broken gear with the result 


as shown. The entire job consumed 


4 | ‘ities =, \ 
oe ee ee Seen 





Fig. 1. 


Gears, Gear Guard and Worsted Spinning Roll 


sted loom. In this case the welder 
will first build up the broken teeth. 
The will taken to the 
machine shop where the built-up teeth 
will be formed and shaped, either by 
hand or—what 


gear then be 


is better still, as one 
mill that has a considerable amount of 
this work to do 


declares—the gear 


will be mounted on a specially fitted 


s 


Typical Machine Parts 


Adapted to Repairing by Oxy-Acetylene Welding 


minutes. 
the gear was 60 lbs. 
understand 


perhaps 15 The weight of 
One can readily 
how the cost of a new 
casting plus the labor of machining 
the gear would be quite a number of 
times the cost of the welding job. 

At C is shown an example of a gear 
to be built up. This gear as shown in 
the photograph has not yet been re 
paired. The partly broken teeth lie 
in between the white lines. This 
gear is quickly identified as the com 


bined bevel and spur gear of a wor 


Fig. 2. 


gear-cutting machine that runs a gear 
cutter through the spaces between the 
built-up teeth. this 
The 
other gears in the photo show typical 
Note at the left and in 
of gear B the quarter 
loom dobby head. 


The economy of 
method of repair is very evident 
cases. tront 
from a 
This is a common 
building-up 


gear 
piece ot repair bv the 
process 

Roll 


along the 


Worsted Spinning 
marked D 
front of the table in Fig. 1 


Part lving 


shows an 





Gill Box Screws, Loom Crank Shaft, Shuttle Boxes, and Other Machine Parts 


good instance of the 
value of the building-up process. This 
piece will be recognized as the bot- 
tom front roll of a worsted spinning 
frame and is made up of cast iron 
turned and fluted bosses shrunk-fitted 
shaft. Frequently a boss 
will become so badly worn down, or 
several flutes will become broken to 
such an extent, that the roll can no 
longer be used, as the damaged part 
would cut the leather top roll and also 
the yarn. The old method of repair 
was to remove all the bosses until the 
damaged one was reached. A new 
boss would be put on and the ones 
removed would be replaced. Often 
those removed would be 
broken in the process; and, if the de- 
fective boss happened to be in the 
middle of the roll, it will be seen that 
the entire job would be an expensive 
With the welding 
torch, the worn or otherwise damaged 


exceptionally 


to a steel 


some of 


and lengthy one. 


boss will be built-up with new metal, 
the roll put in the lathe, and the boss 
fluted—all at a 
tively small labor and material cost. 
Gill Box Screws 

Yet another fine example of build- 
ing-up two 
the extreme left and 
diagonally across the table in Fig. 2. 


turned up and rela- 


work is shown in the 


pieces lying at 
hese will be recognized as ill 
screws and are essential parts of gill 
and drawing boxes used in the manu- 
Certain 
parts at the screw end are subject to 


facture of worsted yarn. 
severe usage and show excessive wear, 
The completed piece is a costly one 
to make, as special steel is required 
and the machine work is considerable. 
Shop repairs by ordinary methods 
With the welding 
torch and Swedish iron rods (steel is 
used) the parts can be 
built up and reshaped and the piece 


hardened, all at a relatively small cost. 


are also costly. 


otten worn 


French Comb 
In many textile machines there are 
parts that are subject to great wear 


W hen 


worn, as 


these 
they 


at certain places only. 


spots become badly 
sometimes do, the entire piece must be 
thrown Typical 


this nature occur on French combing 


away. instances of 


machinery. This class of machinery, 
which, by the imported 
noted for its 


2 . 1 
Way, 1S dal 
trom Ira ce,” is 


rial, 


mate- 
The 
finished all over to metric- 


workmanship and _ finish. 
parts are 
system measurements, and duplication 
in the mill repair shop is difficult and 
New parts 
also very costly, and much time is 


costly. from abroad are 


consumed in obtaining them. It is 
very convenient, therefore, to be able 
to build up the worn spots. 

Recently there has been introduced 
metal rod for use 
in building up this and similar work. 


This new metal is called “stellite,” and 


to the trade a new 
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is an alloy of chromium, tungsten, and 
cobalt. The metal is extremely hard 
after being deposited and does not 
anneal on cooling. The built-up sur- 
face cannot be finished with a tool, 
and must 
work 
metal to build up worn portions of 
parts of 
French combs, and other pieces where 


be ground. Experimental 


is now being done using this 
gill screws, loom cams, 
great resistance to localized excessive 


wear is desired. Certain precautions 


are necessary in using the welding 
flame in order to get satisfactory re- 
sults, but they are simply a matter of 
detail. Representatives 
of the company that is putting out this 
metal are very glad to come to a plant 
to do trial work and fully explain the 
methods to the welder. 


practice and 


matter of true 
welding, in the foreground of Fig. 2 


Returning to the 
will be seen and recognized a loom 
common item of 
repair, particularly in mills that have 
heavy wide woolen and worsted looms. 
The break is usually at the crank 
part. The shaft broken 
at this place and has been welded. 
Back of this 
shuttle boxes 
iron and 


crank shaft, a very 


shown was 
shaft will be seen two 
These are of malleable 
have been brazed, using 
metal. 
Other parts shown in the photograph 


Tobin bronze as the welding 


are from looms. Some have. been 
brazed and some welded. The erect 
piece is a lay-end. \s previously 


stated, the 
be welded is almost 


work that can 
infinite, and em- 


variety of 


braces parts of every machine in the 
mill. 
Use of Cutting Torch 

By the use of the cutting torch, 
great savings in time and expense can 
be had. If steel tanks are to be dis- 
mantled, a boiler-house flue taken 
down or altered, structural iron of any 
form to be cut off or shaped, either 
in repairing old work or in the con 
struction of new work, the cutting 
torch will be found to do the job far 
more quickly and therefore more 
cheaply than any other method. Steel 
plate can be cut to any desired shape 
in but a few time. Where 
riveted tanks or riveted structural iron 
work is to be taken apart, 
rivet-burning tip is used. 


minutes 


a special 
This tip is 
flattened and slightly curved at the 
When 
doing riveting work the welding torch 
will be found very useful for heating 
the rivets instead of a 


end so as to be more efficient. 


furnace, each 
rivet being heated singly and as it is 
required. Large, heavy castings can 
be cut in order 


although the 


to facilitate removal, 
demand 
more than common skill and practice 


larger pieces 
if the work is to be done with mini 
mum expenditure of time and gas 


Much progress has been made dur- 
ing the last two vears, and is still 
being made, in the development of au- 
tomatic cutting machines. The greatest 
field for the use of such type of equip- 
ment in the textile industry les not in 
the mills but in the shops of the textil 
Whe re i 


much sheet metal cutting in duplicate 
to be done, 


machinery builders there is 


thick 


~} -1) 
machine will be 


regardless of the 


ness, the automatic 


TEXTILE WORLD 


extremely economical to use. A cer- 
tain loom builder now cuts out an oval 
hole in ™% in. plate at an expense 
of ten cents, whereas by hand the cost 
was one dollar. In another instance a 
special shape in 14 in. stock was cut out 
by using a hand cutting torch and then 
grinding the part to 
expense around Now 
by using the automatic machine the 
entire job is performed at a total cost 
of less than one dollar. 


size, all at an 


seven dollars. 


There is yet another application of 
the oxy-acetylene —process—which 
could not exactly be called “welding” 

-in the so-called “metalayer” process 
is put out by the Metals Coating Co. 
of America. This process applies to 
any surface a coating of any commer- 
cial metal for the purpose of protect- 
ing it from corrosion, acid action, etc. 
sriefly, the process consists of auto- 
matically feeding a wire of the metal 
of which the coating is desired into an 
attachment that is held in the hand 
similarly to a  spray-painting tool. 
Oxygen and acetylene are conducted 
to this tool and are burned as in a 
welding torch. The metal wire, fed 
regularly into the flame, is melted and 
atomized, and the resultant molten 
metallic spray is deposited in an even 


layer of any desired thickness upon 
the surface that is to be coated. It 
would seem that this process would 


find application in textile mills for 
coating the insides of tanks for hold- 
ing waters that must be free of iron, 
or for storing acids and other corro- 
sive liquors. As a production equip- 
ment, it is being successfully used for 
applying metallic coatings to dress 
goods, upholstery coverings, hangings, 
etc., to provide unique decorative ef- 
Mention is made here of this 
process simply as illustrative of yet 


fects. 


another use for oxy-acetylene equip- 
ment in the textile mill. 


Principles of Welding 


While this article is not intended to 
instruct one how to weld, vet it might 
be well to make mention of some of 
the cardinal principles involved and a 
few of the essential points of success- 
ful operation. The Welding Encyclo- 
pedia, an excellent reference book on 
the subject, classes the several oper- 
ations involved in the welding of cast 
iron, for their rank of 
relative importance as follows: 


instance, in 


1. Preparation of the weld. 

2. Selection of the proper filler rod. 

3. Selection of the proper size ot 

tip. 
4. Regulation of the welding flame 


. The welding operation itself. 


"st 


6. The atter-cooling. 
lo describe these points. briefly: 
First, it is very necessary that the two 
broken metal where they 
meet be beveled or cut in a “V” form, 
particularly if over '4 in. thick. If 
in. thick, it is ad 
visable to bevel on both This 
is done so that the welding metal can 
reach to the verv bottom of the “V” 
at the beginning of the job and fill in 


the “V" as the work progresses, giv 


pieces of 


the piece is over 


sides, 


ing at the completion a union of the 
parts solid welded 
metal. A weld that is not built up in 


two made up of 


this manner is almost sure to prove 
defective. The broken surfaces must 
be freed of all oil and grease before 


starting to weld. Experienced 
operators will “V” out the iron 
with the torch, while the less 


expert will cut it out with hammer 
and chisel or grind it out. 
Often to prevent sudden expansion 
due to the shape of the casting or to 
its large size, it is necessary to pre- 
heat the parts by some means before 
welding. On special work sometimes 
one operator will keep the parts of the 
casting adjacent to the weld hot with 
one torch while the welding operator 
will do the welding work with another 
torch. 

2. Proper filler rod. As previously 
stated, only the best grade of rods and 
of the proper metal for the work 
should be used. A poor quality of 
rod may mean a defective weld. 

3. Proper size of tip. If too much 
gas has to be forced through a tip that 
is too small for the particular job, re- 
sults will not be satisfactory. Large 
surfaces will require more heat and a 
larger tip must be used. 

Regulation of Flame 

4. Regulation of flame. There are 
four proper and distinct flames pos- 
sible with the welding torch, namely, 
the pure acetylene flame, the carboniz- 
ing flame, the oxydizing flame, and 
the neutral flame. The pure acetylene 
flame is a broad luminous jet and is 
only seen when the torch is first 
lighted and before oxygen is 
turned on. The carbonizing flame is 
one in which there is an excess of 
acetylene over oxygen. It is not ordi- 
narily desirable to weld with such a 
flame, because the molten metal in the 
puddle will absorb the excess gas 
which as the metal will issue 
again forming pinholes. The oxydiz- 
ing flame is one in which there i$ an 
excess of oxygen. In this case, the 
will tend to unite with the 
molten metal, forming oxides, which 
in turn will form slag pockets in the 
weld. These not only make a dirty 
looking weld but may make it defec- 
tive. 

One of the’ functions of the acety- 
lene gas is to surround the center of 
the jet and the puddled metal of the 
rod with an envelope of burning gas 
which completely and effectively shuts 
out the oxygen of the air, preventing 
the formation of oxides and the sub- 
sequent contamination of the weld. It 
is impossible to entirely prevent this, 
and one reason for using the flux is 
that it unites with and conducts away 
any oxides that may be formed. 

Previously in this article we re- 
ferred to the use of a new combination 
of metals under the name of “stellite.”’ 
When using this metal, it is custom- 
ary to have the flame on the excess 
side, because it is very 
necessary that no oxides be formed. 

The fourth type of flame and the 
one that should be used in all ordinary 
welding is the neutral flame. In this 
fame the oxygen and actelyene are 
each in the proper proportion, and 
will be no tendency for the 
molten metal to carbonize or oxidize. 
It would make some length of text to 


any 


cools 


excess 


acetylene 


there 
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describe the appearances of these se\ 
eral types of flames, but a learner ca 
be quickly shown how to distinguis' 
them and how to obtain them. 

5. The welding operation. T| 
proper method of welding can be be: 
ter taught by doing the actual wo: 
than by pages of description. It 
concerned with the proper heating . 
the adjacent metal, the melting of t! 
rod, the freeing of the puddled met 
of all slag or other impurities, the pr 
gressive uniting of all parts of the tw 
pieces with the welding metal, an 
finally the finishing off of the welde 
sur face. 

6. The after-cooling. A  welde 
casting or at least that portion at th 
weld should be buried in a heap o 
ashes immediately after the work i 
completed in order that the coolin 
will be gradual. By doing this, warp 
ing of casting, hardening of the weld 
and sometimes even new fractures due 
to unequal and sudden cooling will b: 
prevented. A properly cooled weld 
can easily be machined. 

What Sparks Indicate 

When doing welding work, if sparks 
appear, it is a sign that the metal is 
being burned. In using the cutting 
tool on steel, the reverse is the case; 
that is, the sparks do and must appear. 
First the metal is brought up to the 
right heat by using the welding flame. 
Then the auxiliary or cutting jet of 
oxygen is opened, thus supplying the 
excess of oxygen that unites with the 
heated iron and literally burns it out. 
In welding, however, no such burning 
is desired, hence the absence of the 
additional cutting jet in the torch. 

It is not necessary for the operator 
to wear a helmet in working with an 
oxy-acetylene outfit. It is advisable 
to wear goggles of the proper color 
for the work. The oxy-acetylene 
flame contains no ultra-violet rays, 
and therefore is not so seriously in- 
jurious to the unprotected eye as is 
the are of an electric welding appara- 
tus, which is very rich in these destruc 
tive rays. In fact, one can watch a 
gas welding flame with the naked eye 
with nothing more than momentary 
discomfort, but it is not advisable. On 
the other hand, if too dark glasses are 
worn the progress of the work can not 
be properly observed and unsightly 
welds are apt to result. 

Fire Hazards 

What are the special fire hazards 
due to the use of oxy-acetylene weld 
ing apparatus? We will consider only 
those concerned in a plant that does 
not generate its acetylene but pur- 
chases both the gas and the oxygen. 
One of the most important points to 
be noted in the care of oxy-acetylene 
equipment is that absolutely no oil 
should be used on the connections, 
valves, regulators, gauges, or torches, 
particularly of the oxygen line and 
tank. The combination of oil and 


oxygen is most dangerous, and in ad 
dition the oil is very liable to rot the 
If it be found necessary to 
lubricate the threads of the fittings, 
water will be 
to good advantage. 
The records of the insurance com- 
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panies show that the majority of fires 
i) connection with the use of gas weld- 
g and cutting equipment are caused 
sparks or molten metal igniting 
sod or other combustible material. 
‘ow and then a fire will be caused by 
eas escaping from a leaky hose or 
‘rom defective valves or fittings. We 
have already made mention of the fact 
that only the best of hose made par- 
ticularly for the purpose should be 
used. Safety of life and property may 
depend on the quality of this part of 
the apparatus and there should be no 
question as to what kind to buy. 
The welding headquarters as a rule 
is located in the blacksmith shop where 
there is or should be a non-combustible 


floor. The fire hazard is therefore 
slight. When, however, the equip- 
ment is taken out into the mill (as 


is often necessary when doing cutting 
work) then the fire hazard from fly- 
ing sparks becomes considerable. <A 
bad feature of this hazard is that the 
fires are most liable to develop, not 
immediately, but at some later time, 
perhaps several hours after the cutting 
work was performed. This often 
brings it into the night or inoperative 
period when there are no employes 
about except the watchmen as they 
make their rounds. Sparks will fly off 
and lodge in cracks and crevices, drop 
down holes in floors as around dye- 
kettles and tanks, find lodgment on 
timbers or in collections of lint and 
refuse. Here they will smoulder away 
for hours before they develop into 
anything serious. 

When a torch is used there should 
be an ample supply of water instantly 
available if needed; and, furthermore, 
when the job is completed there should 
be a thorough inspection made of all 
possible places where sparks might 
have lodged. If possible, all suspicious 
places should be drenched with water. 
The night watchmen should be noti- 
fied that the torch has been used in 
such a location. They will then make 
frequent inspections during the night 
to make certain that no fire is present. 


Explosive Properties 

No leak of either gas or oxygen in 
any part of the apparatus should be 
tolerated. The explosive range of a 
mixture of acetylene and air is from 
3% to 82% of acetylene. This is a 
wide range and means that almost any 
mixture is explosive. This is quite 
different from mixtures of gasoline, 
naphtha, etc., for in these cases the ex- 
plosive range is narrow, being con- 
fined to a relatively small percentage 
of the volatile liquid. The explosive 
force of an acetylene-air mixture is 
much greater than that of an air and 
illuminating gas. Acetylene has a 
low ignition point, around goo deg. F. 
This means that it does not require a 
free flame to explode it as does illu- 
minating gas, but that it can be ignited 
by a glowing splinter of wood for 
instance, 
As previously stated, the acetylene 
nks must not be subjected to sudden 
shock or to high temperatures; as, in 
the first case particularly, dissociation 
0: the gas may occur with explosive 
result. Several other points might be 
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Power Data Sheets 


By F. S. Root 


POWER REQUIRED (4 
TO OPERATE 
A SMALL KNITTING MILL 
(CONT) 


One Merrow edger., 
@ | One Union special cover- 
Seamer, — 

Two Metropolitan stay- 
ing machines. 

One Singer finisher, 
One Merrow shell. 

One Wheeler «Wilson tucker., 
One small emery -wheel, 

One small bufting wheel 


ANOTHER SMALL SIZED 
KNITTING PLANT. 


PRODUCT Men's. union- 
suits. 

PowER FURNISHED BYA 

SINGLE 1OH.P MOTOR 


Moron belted to shaft 
driving six Scott & 
Williatns knitting mchs-, 
two winders, ana /twenty 
SewWing-machines. Kilo- 

watt hburs per month 525° 




























POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 
LARGE KNITTING PLANT. 
CCONT.) ’ 


MOTORS ELOADS 
JOH-P.1200 R.P.M., 


vitrell-cage motor. 
belted to 210 feet of 
une shaft driving — 
Sever Geo. Payne skein- 
winders, 48 Skeins., 
Seven Campbell Clute 
skein winders ,48 skeins,, 


Two Snyder skein:winders, 


48 ea 
Forty “Wh “ skein- 
winders, 240 wieders, fohet . 
Csix winders per wheel) 
One G-P. Skein winder, 
Two yarn-chaining mchs., 
Twentynine, Scott w 
Wiliams tubular Knitters, 
diameters as follows — 
I-11", 38-12%, $-13%, 3-14%, 
2-155, 3-17% 3-18% 4-19%, 
2- 20°, I-21", 1-22", 1-23" 
Cconr) 


Above is presented the twenty-first group of records showing 
the power required to operate textile machinery. 


noted in the care of the outfit. When 
admitting the gases from the tanks 


to the regulators, the valves should be 
opened very gradually so that no sud- 
den rush of high pressure gas will 
injure the regulators. When not 
using the torches, it is well to close 
the valves on the tank side of the regu- 
lators so as to relieve them of the high 
pressure. 


Introducing Equipment to Mill 


What should a mill executive do 
who wishes to introduce gas welding 
into his plant? First, he should pur- 
chase preferably a complete portable 
welding and cutting outfit similar to 
that described in the article “Oxy- 


Acetylene Welding Equipment for 
Mills” published in the Aug. 7 issue. 


He should buy only from a reliable 





























POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 


LARGE KNITTING PLANT. 




















Propuct. Knit Under- 
wear, plain & fancy. 
POWER. Nine motors 
installed, total name- 
plate rating .183 H. P. 
OvtpeTt. About 1010 
dozen garments daily . 
OPERATION. Dau and 
Night shifts. 
OPERATING DATA . 
sees consumption 
of Elactricity ber month, 
32,500 Nilewatt Hours. 
Loap Factor ,en 24 hour 
basis = 32 oo. 
PoweR CONSUMED per 
1000 garments turned 











out averages 05 Kilo- 
watts- 


CURRENT Suppty. A.c.. 
60 Cydes. 220/440 volts. 
CONT. 


















































POWER REQUIRED 
TO OPERATE 

LARGE KNITTING PLANT 
CCONT.) 


20 H.P, 1200 R.PM., 
ce ably ey motor, 
belted to 150 feet of line - 
shafting , driving — 
One- “4 K-W. D.C. Generator 
Supplying current for 
Eastman Cloth -cutter 
Five , Cooper tubular Knit - 
ters, (23Inch.) 
Three, Tiffany double col- 
larette knitting Machines , 
Fourteen, Thompkins Tubu- 
lar Knitters, cylinder dia ~ 
meters being as follows — 
1-21*, 1-20", 2-19*, 3-184, 
2-17, 2-16", 1-18; 1-145 
aa | 
One, 36” Exhaust Fan 
Four, Davis & Furber nap- 
ing machines, 10 f1- rolls- 
20#-P, 1200. RPM. 
Squirrel- cage motor. belted 
te line-shaft, driving — 
(cont) 











firm of established reputation. Next 
he should choose from among his em- 
ployes one who is intelligent and ener- 
getic, a man familiar with metals and 
the heating of metals. This man will 
be gladly given complete instructions 
at the start by representatives of the 
company from whom the equipment 
was purchased. 

Many welders are taken from the 
blacksmith Blacksmiths seem 
to grasp the principles and methods 
quickly, as they are familiar with the 
proper heats and temperatures of 
metals, and the properties and_ be- 
havior of the various kinds of steels 
and irons when heated. 


shop. 


They usually 


make good welders. The man will 
have to learn to weld by welding. He 


will make mistakes, that is to be ex- 
pected, but every mistake will be a 


(1863) 61 


lesson learned. The mill should sub- 
scribe to the magazine “The Weld- 
ing Engineer,” which is an excellent 
monthly publication dealing exclusive- 
ly with welding. This magazine 
should be given to the welder each 
month for him to read and study. It 
is as good as a text book, even bet- 
ter, for it is always up to date. 

The “Welding Encyclopedia” is an 
excellent reference book detailing all 
the processes and defining all words 
and terms used in connection with the 
work. It also gives instructions on 
how to do welding work. The book 
can be obtained from the publishers, 
The Welding Engineer Publishing 
Co., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Let the welder 
reference book. 


use it for his 
Educational Meetings 

If the plant is located so that the 
welder can attend any of the demon- 
stration or instruction meetings of the 
American Welding Society it would 
be of great advantage for him to do 
so. During the last several winters, 
such meetings have been held in Bos- 
ton. Lectures, talks, moving pictures 
of actual work, and work demonstra- 
tions have made up the varied pro- 
grams. Among the subjects covered 
die welding, and _ sheet 
aluminum welding, cast iron welding 
and brazing, automatic welding of 
fliers, hand and automatic cutting, cast 
iron cutting, These meetings 
were open by invitation to interested 
parties, and have proved to be of very 
great value to mill and all welders. 

Then again some of the welding 
equipment makers have had demon- 
strations and exhibitions at their own 
shops. 


were cast 


etc. 


At some of these meetings in 
the past not only have their own ex- 
perts given demonstrations, but weld- 
ers from the mills have done likewise. 
There is nothing that will so con- 
vince a doubtful buyer as to the value 
of an outfit or the possihility of doing 
certain work as to see a man from a 
similar plant doing the work before 
his eyes. 

The purpose of this article has been 
to emphasize the value to a textile 
mill of the oxy-acetylene welding pro- 
cess. No mill, small or large, can 
afford to be without one set of equip- 
ment at least, and the larger mills can 
at times make profitable use of several. 
Neither the first cost or the mainte- 
nance cost is great. The capital in- 
vested is small, and, when the outfit 
is not being used, the upkeep expense 
is limited to the interest on the in- 
vestment, a negligible charge. The 
gases do not deteriorate if not used, 
and at such idle times the man who 
does the welding will be employed at 
other work. The entire cost of the 
apparatus will be quickly returned in 
‘he value of material saved and re- 
claimed from the scrap heap by the 
welding process. The fire and explo- 
are slight if certain 
simple precautions are taken. Once 
an equipment is purchased and used in 
a mill shop, the foreman of that shop 
would never consent to be without one 
again. There is really not one logical 
argument against its use, and there 
are many in its favor. 


sion hazards 











A Year of Cotton Industry Research in Englanc 


Annual Meeting of British Cotton Industry Research Association Hears Report by Kenneth Lee, Chairman—Texti'e 
Institute Proposes Rayon Department—Results of Re search on Smaller Cards, Mildew Effects, Regain, High 
Drafting, Sizing, Scouring, Tendering by Light, Effect of Humidity, Ete. 


Hi progress made in the prac 
tical application of research to 
industry was referred to by 


Kenneth Lee of Tootal, Broad 
hurst, Lee Co., chairman of the Brit 
ish Cotton Industry Asso 
ciation, at the annual meeting held in 
the Textile Institute, Manchester, on 
September 14 


said, now numbered 92, 


Research 


[he research staff, he 
of whom 44 
lhe work 
Institute during 


were university graduates. 
accomplished at the 
the last 
than at any period since the founda- 
\ccumulation 


12 months had been greater 


tion of the association. 

ot fundamental facts was now leading 

to their application to trade purposes 
Small Cards Possible 

said Mr 


Lee, “I would mention the investiga 


SA 


\s an example of this,” 


tion of the carding engine by the Phy 
sics Department. The question asked 
was, ‘What happens to the 
kinds of fibers during the carding pro 


various 


cess?’ The answer to that question 
is that immediately the cotton leaves 
the taker-in it is blown on to a few 
flats and the fibers are picked off from 
these flats by the cylinder wire with 
handed to 
Consequently the card will work just 


out being forward flats. 
as well with a small number as with 
i large number of flats, and this has 
been established by mill trials on a 
American cotton. The mill 
tests on Sak cotton are not completed. 


medium 


Our tests show that the present card 
ing engine is a very efficient machine, 
and although a new machine has been 
constructed with only 13 flats in work 
ing position and a small cylinder, we 
cannot claim’ that it is more efficient, 
although owing to its having a small 
cylinder and few flats, it is less expen 
sive to manufacture and takes up less 
room 

further 


“Our investigations into 


the other show 


spinning processes 


that although the blowing room ma 
chinery does not produce an even lap 
card, the 


drawing frames, owing to the number 


for presentation to the 


of doublings given to the = sliver, 


' . 
largely 


eradicate the irregularities 


A 
which exist in the lap, and are cat 
ried through the carding engine. Be 
tween one inch and another of the 


] 


lap, not necessarily consecutive, of 


course, you may find 4o per cent. 
difference in thickness, and it must 
be remembered that the card handles 
such small 


lap lengths individually. 


\iter you have passed the three heads 
ot drawing, that difference has been 
reduced to 5 per cent 
less This 


ot the draw frames in producing 


and sometimes 
on + +1 ase . 
illustrates the efficiency 


regularity 


May Have Rayon Department 


had been made that an 


A proposal 
artificial silk department of the In 


> 


(0 





stitute should be formed to carry out 
research work on the utilization of 
artificial silk in conjunction with cot- 
ton. This department would be 
quite 
Council had decided that the cotton 
program should not be interfered 
with, whether work on artificial silk 
is taken up or not. It is estimated that 
the new department would necessitate 
a capital outlay of from 
£6,000 for buildings, and an annual 
expenditure of from £2,000 to £3,000. 
Negotiations were now taking place 
to ascertain whether sufficient sup- 
port will be forthcoming to justify 
the project being carried out. 
Sugar on Cotton Hairs 

Che directors’ report was then read 

by Mr. Tansley, in the absence of Dr. 


financed independently. The 


£5,000 to 


Crossley owing to ill health. The re- 
port stated that another successful 
season has been experienced. The 
principal variety been 
\cala, and only a few Egyptian and 
Indian plants of special interest were 
added. <A start has been made with 
the investigation of products 
which concern the bleaching process 
and the liability of cotton to mildew 
attack. In the latter connection the 
discovery has been made that, in the 
young stage in the boll, up to at least 
26 days of age, the hairs are coated 


grown has 


those 


with a slime which is very rich in 
sugars. This no doubt accounts for 
the liability of the boll to attack by 
rot fungi, and for some portion of the 
initial infection of raw 
mildew. 
Tendering by Mildew 

As a result of treating the hair 

with various dyes it has been possible 


cotton by 


to develop a method—the Congo Red 
method for demonstrating the 
amount of damage, or tendering, sut 
tered by cotton fibers under the ac- 
tion of mildew, heat or acid, or under 
mechanical damage. This method has 
proved of considerable assistance in 
the examination of cases of tender- 
ing. It has, for example, been the 
means of enabling it to be shown that 
takes 
place mainly by rupture of the indi- 
vidual hairs, and’ not by slipping of 
the hairs another. The 
method is also being applied in the 


in yarn breakages the break 


over one 


investigation of the question of dam 
age to cotton at different stages of 
spinning and manufacture. 

\ special study has been made of 
the dipping process in yarn condi 
tioning. It has been shown that the 
method of 


customary dipping ring 


varns (shallow immersion for sev 


eral minutes) is capable of improve 


ment. A much better method has 


been devised whereby prolonged im- 


mersion is rendered unnecessary, 
greater evenness is produced, and the 
isk of straining diminished. 


The problem of yarn straining of 


conditioned ring yarns has now been 
almost completely worked out. It 
has been shown that the bacteria re- 
sponsible for the straining increase 
enormously in numbers in the condi- 
tioning water as dipping proceeds, 
and that these numbers can be kept 
down successfully if formalin is added 
to the conditioning water. 


Standard of Regain 

At the request of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations 
a series of experiments has been com- 
menced to determine the average re- 
gain of raw cotton and yarn exposed 
to ordinary atmospheric conditions, 
for which purpose a special hut has 
been constructed in which samples can 
be exposed and weighed every day. 
The construction of this hut is such 
that the outside air is allowed free ac- 
cess to the samples, which, however, 
are fully protected from actual wet, 
i. e., they are kept “dry” in the popu- 
lar sense of the term. The average 
“natural” regain can thus be deter- 
mined over a complete cycle of me- 
teorological conditions. A similar re- 
search was carried out by the Brad- 
ford Corporation some years ago in 
order to fix standards for the differ- 
ent forms of wool. 

A study has also been made of the 
process of drying cotton by hot air as 
carried out in the determination of 
regain. It is well known that the 
“dry weight” depends on the tempera- 
ture of drying, and this has been at- 
tributed to the loss, at high tempera- 
tures, of which cannot be 
driven off at lower temperatures. It 
has been shown, however, that the de- 


water 


crease of “dry weight” with rising 
temperature is mainly due to the 
diminution of the relative humidity of 
the hot air, and that if perfectly dry 
air is used the effect of temperature 
on the “dry weight” is much smaller. 
This is of importance in actual com- 
mercial testing. Even when care is 
taken to regulate the temperature of 
drying, the result of the test will vary 
slightly with the atmospheric condi- 
tions prevailing at the time. 
High Draft Yarns 

Complete examinations have been 
made of the yarns spun on Dobson 
and Barlow’s H.D. system, on vari- 
ous H.D. systems at Tweedales and 
Smalley’s, and on Howard and Bul- 
lough’s H.D. system, with correspond- 
ing low draft yarns. 
counts, 


In all cases, on 
breaking load, and 
photographic tests there is no signifi- 


twist, 


cant difference for trade purposes be- 
tween the results of tests, and the 
high and low draft yarns are equal 
This in 
conjunction with previous results ob 
tained from the Casablancas and 
Platt’s (C. S. and L.) systems, is, of 


in quality and regularity. 


course, consistent with the remarks 


relating to the speed frames that the 
main spinning faults may be definitely 
attributed to the speeds. It shoud 
be pointed out that on no H.D. s) 
tem is there any greater damage done 
to the fiber than on the low drait 
systems. 


Seutcher Tests 

From measurements on the irregu 
larity of card sliver it is possible, 
taking into consideration the draft of 
the card, to calculate the irregularity 
of the finisher lap over small lengths 
comparable with the size of the 
lumps of cotton in the lap. The 
irregularities over such short lengths, 
which are of primary importance for 
carding, were found to be of the 
order of 40%, and this has been con- 
firmed by examining laps of Texas, 
American, Memphis, Egyptian, and 
Sakel cottons from 10 mills, the maxi- 
mum variation being on the average 
40%, and the probable variation 5% 
to 6%. As an outcome of this work 
the designs of a modified finisher 
scutcher are now under consideration. 

The sliver and roving regularity 
tester and the cohesion impact tester 
have been in continuous use for test- 
ing products of the card, comber, 
draw frames and speed frames during 
the past year. Card room products 
from four mills and machinery room 
samples prepared at the Shirley In- 
stitute have been exhaustively ex- 
amined, and the effects of each 
process in the card room. studied. 
Tests of the hank and cohesion of 
each product indicate that the paral- 
lelisation of the fibers and the regu- 
larity of the product increase trom 
the card to the finisher head, the 
parallelization being definitely accel- 
erated by the comber. In the speed 
frames the irregularity of the prod- 
ucts increases, but it must be clearly 
emphasized that the direct comparison 
of speed frame products with slivers 
is not strictly legitimate on account 
of the introduction of 
twist which makes the products of 


progressive 


consecutive processes not of a strictly 
comparable nature. 


Sizing Experiments 

The dependence of the properties 
of a warp or a piece of cloth on the 
conduct of the sizing has been further 
light by full 
scale experiments in which an accu- 
rate record has been made of the rate 
of breakage of specially 
for heavy sizing by 


examined for sizing 


treated 
warps, and 
detailed examination of the normal 
industrial operation. 
experiments warps have been 
with different weights of size, and 
then woven simultaneously in the 
shed. The number of breaks 
in a given length of cloth is found t 


In the weaving 


sized 


same 


(Continued on page 101) 
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Tunney and the Spinners Break Even 


Each Detracts from the Other’s 


Party, but Then What Will You?—We’re Talking About the Sixth Annual Field Day 


of the National Association of Worsted and Woolen Simone —P or Further 


Details, if You Must Suffer, Read On 


HE legal aspects of the Sixth 
Annual Field Day of the 
National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spin- 

ners, held at the Manufacturers’ 
Country Club, Oreland, Pa., must not 
be overlooked. 


who knew more about golf than he 
did about prize fighting. 

It is also a matter of history—al- 
though not so historical—that Billy, 
Ern, Tom, etc., had legal designs 
against the other crowd—but didn’t 
do anything about it. 

Stooping to the level of the so- 


It is now a matter of history that 
the injunctions applied for by Tex 
Rickard, Tunney, Jack Demp- called average reader, we might ex- 
sey and Gov. Pinchot, severally and plain that Tex gave a party in Phila- 
individually, against the association delpiia on the identical Thursday 
and Ern. Townson, Billy night. His w. k. commercial acumen 
Richardson, Tom Ball et al., individu- enabled him to sense the fact that a 
ally, were denied by a learned judge gathering of 


Gene 


collectively, 


worsted and woolen 


By Jack Card 


spinners—whatever they might be— 
could easily decoy two or more cash 
customers, at $27.50 apiece upwards, 
from his well-guarded gate. He tried 
to do something about it—but failed. 

On the other hand, Ern and his 
gang, having in mind an evening 
party at the above-mentioned club, 
sensed the possibility that a few of 
the members might travel to the city 
without dining or, more 
still, without 


important 
paying their dinner 
checks. 

All of which was as it was. 


THE CAMERA NEVER LIES 


With full knowledge of the danger of libel suits involved, we present today, for 
the edification of our readers, the above formal and informal glimpses of the 
annual field day of the National Association of Worsted and Woolen Spinners 

(1) Here is where galleryitis got in its dirty work. C. E. Doan, driving off from 
the first tee, is the “subject” selected. The admiring spectators include Ernesd 
Fownson, chairman of the Field Day Committee, who may be identified as the 
left-hand member of the bow-tie threesome in the center of the gallery. 

(2) President Thomas H. Ball (right) and Vice-President Warner J. Steel lend 
official dignity to the occasion. 

(3) These, boys and girls, are the polo teams. Look ’em over. 
follows: 


They line up as 
Back row is the Boston team, comprising (left to right) L. Eschler, 





M. Guerin, L. 
at the end. 
Duval, H. Jefferson, “Mose” 


Bagnall, R. O’Brien 


of the association, 


with Ernest R. Townson, unfortunate 
Front row is the Philadelphia team, 


secretary of the Manufacturers’ Country Club, and 


However, Gene, lest you do not 
have the reading habit, had a very 
evening; Jack collected 
change with which to assuage 
certain noticeable wounds; Tex ypn- 
doubtedly made a dollar or two; Gov. 
got a free ticket to the fight; and 
the spinners had the best of the six 
outings held thus far in their history. 
Wherefore complain? 


successful 
some 


Searching for a Keynote 
We wish we hadn’t exhausted our 
verbal ammunition so brilliantly last 
year in discussing the creek which 
forms such a mentally destructive 





referee. 
including (left to right) J. E. 


Krecker, R. B. Lehman. 
(4) Rising triumphant from the Alpine slopes of the 

Nevins, still fresh as a daisy, holes out 
(5) Possessor of various titles, including member of the Field Day 


18th hole, Secretary J. J. 
or does he? 
Committee 


“regular 


fellow,” Billy Richardson also swings a mean driver. 


(6) Yarn spinners spinning yarns. 


place to go, include, left to right:  E. 


Davidson, Louis Galle, E. 


These gentlemen, all dressed up with no 
Carnell, President Thomas H. Ball, M. I. 


P. Fougeray and H. St. Clair Wagner. 


? 
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feature of the Manufacturers’ course. 
It was still there this vear, wetter and 
insistent than ever before. 


more 
llowever, even our non-journalistic 
readers will realize that we can’t 
repeat on this theme, absorbing (sic) 
though it may be 

th 


Searching frantically for some key 


note on which to pin this literary 


effort, it occurred to us that we 
might describe the accomplishments 
oft the foursome of which vour corre- 


pondent was numerical 


purely a 
fourth. 

There's a subject for you. In fact, 
that foursome came in for more dis 
cussion than any other group of golf- 
ers on the course Untortunately, 
the argument finally became concen 
trated within the august body known 
as the Greens Committee of the club. 

So that’s that 

In passing, however, it might be 
nentioned that we face the 1uture 
with the 


same intrepid serenity with 
which we faced the past, greens com 
mittee or no greens committee. We 
also announce that we'll be at the 
seventh annual field dav, even if we 
have to adopt ditferent nom de 
plume and guarantee io replace divots. 


Something About the Weather 
However, all this personal stuff 
doesn't bring us nearer a key-note 
Of course, there was the weather. 
Dawn rose diffidently on Oreland. 
With it, rose—or sank—the fog. 
Sundry golfers, unaccustomed as they 
were to public speaking, groped their 
way to the first tee, 


hope that they might let loose one or 


hoping against 


more of their prodigious drives be 
fore the critical gallery arrived 

And still the fog rose—or sank. 
At any rate, it became foggier. 

In the East, no sign of day’s first 
breaking appeared. Hills ‘&nd dales 
were clothed in nature’s dewy blan- 
ket. And from the club-house drib- 
bled, one by one, golfers and non- 
golfers prepared to snicker at any 
body’s effort, courageous though it 
might be. 

Finally, 
unknown 


a member sr guest—name 
approached the first tee 
with all the confidence of a gazelle— 
and smote a wicked ball thirteen feet. 


seven inches, down the 


straight 
fairway. 
hus was the day begun. 


What Happened 
Having stalled along thus far, it 
is incumbent upon us to relate just 
what took place 
As to golf: 


and why. 

The President’s Cup, 
absorbed last year by the lyric tenor, 
John J. this year wafted into 
the possession of Gordon Bottomley, 


Hosey, 


whose net was 73. First prize for 


low net went to Perey Ainsworth, 
whose 69 was pretty good but who, 
as a non-member, couldn't cop the 


In introducing Frank Mirch. who 
captured second low net with a 76, 
we wish to announce in stentorian 


iSth hole 


in 3. Rated as par 5, this impossible, 


tones that Frank made the 


excruciating, unexpurgated hole col- 


len bp » 2 P 
ects a 7 or & trom a crack golfer 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Wool Council Adopts Constitution 





Receives Report of Organization Committee and Discusses 
Possible Directors 


HE second meeting of the Wool 

Council was held Tuesday after- 
noon of this week at the Metropolitan 
Club in New York. The purpose of 
the meeting was to receive from the 
Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion its report. This committee made 
its report in the form of articles of 
association which, after careful con- 
sideration and with some slight altera- 
tions amending the text but not alter- 
ing the 
adopted. 


sense, were unanimously 
Following the adoption of these ar- 
ticles the meeting considered possible 
candidates for election to the first 
board of directors who will serve un- 
til the annual meeting next January. 
Phe Council will hold its next meet- 
ing in Boston on Tuesday, Oct. 19. 
The following were present: N. B. 
Kneass Brooks, Alban Eavenson, Ed 


win Farnham Greene, Abraham Kosh- 
land, Robert T. Francis, Stanley R. 
Stager, Nathaniel Stevens, Frederick 
W. Tipper, Herbert K. Webb, Walter 
P. Wright, Walter Humphreys and 
J. J. Nevins. Mr. Eavenson, who at 
the first meeting was elected tempor- 
ary chairman, presided. 
The articles of association as 
unanimously adopted, follow : 
Article I 
Name 


The name of this organization shall 
be: Wool Council of America. 


Article II 
Object and Scope of Activity 
The object of the Council shall be to 
promote the welfare of the industries in- 
terested in wool and its products. 
Its activities shall be economic in char- 
acter including trade- research and the 





more from a dub. 

And Frank got an eagle!! 

Fred Wolsten- 

third, 77; Howard Young, 

fourth, 78; Jack Davis, fifth, 78. 
\nd now we 


and a score or 


More low nets: 
holme, 


come to the low 

from one who 
knows, those are the guys who get 
lined Here 
they are: Low gross, G. H. Ather- 
holt, 8&6; 
gi; third, 
fourth, A. 


grosses. Take it 


the rayon autoclaves. 


second, “lggs” Quittner, 

Stanley Lawton, 92; 
B. Otto, Q5. 

Also Rans 

But the association, with all the 
backing of the great textile industry, 
had at its command a _ wild assort- 
ment of unmentionables which it in- 
sisted on awarding to anybody whose 
score was within reason. So. scan 
the following roster, including names 
and net scores, of men who took 
home something they didn’t want and 
couldn't explain: 

Hollis Wolstenholme, 79; George 
Kreitler, 80; IX. F. Nve, 80: Edward 
Legge, SI; John Hosey, 81; 
Quittner, 82; Eugene 
\rthur Kreitler, 83; 
eim, 83; 


Fritz 
Jalbert, 82; 
Stewart Louch- 
H. G. Bottomley, 84; Ern 
Townson, 84; John H. Halford, 84; 
Herman Heller, 84 (look at all the 
H’s); Geo. Barber, 85; Howard 
Bacon, 85; John Harrigan, 86; Geo. 
Grayson, 86; Ed. Jefferson, 86; 
Harry Lonsdale, 87; G. S. Jefferson, 
87; Wm. Hetzel, 87. 
And They Called It Polo 


In describing one of the 


other 
major sporting events of the day, we 
call the attention of our readers to 
one of the photographs in the ac- 


companying lay-out. (That's jour- 


nalistically 


technical.) They will 
note a number of fully-equipped 
equestrians whose names are given 
in &-point Bodoni italics. (Also tech- 
nical.) From last reports, it seems 
that Boston, or the “Reds,” won 5-2. 
It also seems that R. B. Lehman made 
Philadelphia’s two and only goals 
So it was Lehman against the field— 


and the field won. 


He was the 
Quite seriously, we should 
think that Ern, with his wide expe- 
rience in this sort of thing, would 
know enough to let certain jobs 
Better luck and more sense 
next year, Ern, old boy! 
Oh, What a Night! 

And that brings us down to the 
evening. 

Dusk fell. 

So did others. 

It's difficult to be coherent about 
this particular night. 

Howsomever, here’s what we know 
about the prandial details: 

A certain number of the 150, 
more or less, participants in the 
field day broke bread at Oreland. 

The Philadelphia Wool Trade 
Orchestra, Herbert K. Webb 
presiding, made those who stayed 
glad they stayed. 

Several found it necessary to 
go into Philadelphia on business 
shortly before or after dinner. 
Most of them travelled incognito 
sO We can’t give any names. 

Both of those who remained 
had a wild party at double Can- 
field. 

Those who 


Ern Townson lost. 
referee. 


alone. 


didn’t stay lost 
their awe of channel swimmers. 

They encountered and overcame 

more water than did Gertrude 

Ederle and any five of those who 

broke her record within the next 

fortnight. 
Who Did It? 

Before we get morbid about that 
moist tour of exploration a la taxi- 
cab from Philadelphia to Oreland, 
4 A. M., Friday, Sept. 24, 1926, we 
might mention, in confidence, the 
names of those who labored long in 
the concocting of this unique event. 
The Field Day Committee, as we get 
it, was composed of: Ernest Town- 
son, chairman; Wm. H. Richardson, 
Harry Wasson, Richard O’Brien, Ed- 
ward Legge. 

L’Envoi 
And, by the way, Tunney won. 
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consideration of problems affecting the 
industry. 

Legislative and political questions sha! 
be excluded from its field of activity. 

Article Ill 
Membership 

Individuals, firms or corporations e1 
gaged in, or affliated with, the wool i: 
dustry shall be eligible to membershi; 
Application for membership shall be r: 
ferred to the Executive Committee fo 
action. Upon election each firm or cor 
poration shall designate its representa 
tive in the Council. 

Any member may be expelled by 
majority vote of the Board of Directo: 
for any act considered by the Board a 
injurious to the interests of the Council 

Article IV 
Officers 

The officers of the Council shall be ; 
President, two or more Vice Presidents, 
a Secretary, a Treasurer and a Board ot 
Directors numbering not less than twen 
ty-four. 

The Directors shall be elected annual 
ly by the Council for terms of three 
years, one-third of the number, as de 
termined by the Council, to be elected 
each year. At the first annual meeting, 
in January, 1927, one-third of the Board 
of Directors shall be elected for one 
year, one-third for two years, and one- 
third for three years. 

The President, the Vice Presidents, the 
Secretary and the Treasurer shall b 
elected annually by the Board of Direct- 
ors. The President and Vice Presidents 
shall be ex-officio members of the Board 
The offices of Secretary and Treasurer 
may be filled by the same person if the 
3oard so determines. All officers shall 
hold offices until their successors are 
chosen. 

Vacancies, caused by death or resig- 
nation, shall be filled for the unexpired 
terms by the Board of Directors. 

Until the Annual Meeting of January, 
1927, the affairs of the Wool Council of 
America, originally formed by two rep- 
resentatives from each of the following 
five trade associations, namely, the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers, the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Worsted and 
Woolen Spinners and the Philadelphia 
Wool and Textile Association, shall be 
conducted by officers, including a Board 
of Directors, to be chosen by the above 
mentioned representatives. 

Article V 
Executive Committee 

There shall be an Executive Commit- 
tee designated annually by the Board of 
Directors, to consist of the President, the 
Vice Presidents, and not less than five 
other members of the Board. 

Article VI 
Duties of Officers 

The President, the Vice Presidents, 
the Secretary and the Treasurer shall 
perform such duties as are assigned to 
them by the By-laws. The Executive 
Committee under the general direction of 
and under the powers delegated to it by 
the Board of Directors, shall have the 
control and management of the affairs 
of the Council with authority to engage 
assistants, fix salaries, and to do every- 
thing necessary or desirable in the con- 
duct of the business of the Council. 

Article VII 
Assessments 

The amount and time of assessments 
or dues of members shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Textile Session Features Engineers’ Meeting 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers Devotes Part of Its Meeting to Two Textile Papers. One on “The Cotton 
Textile Industry,” by Charles T. Main and Frank M. Gunby, and One on “Power Losses in 
Cotton Textile Mills,” by George Wrigley 


which 
technical men in general are 


HE increasing interest 


taking in matters pertaining 

to the textile industry was 
again indicated this week by the fact 
that the American Society ot Me- 
chanical Engineers incorporated a 
special session on textiles at its “Old 
Dominion” meeting held at Richmond, 
Va., Monday to Friday. 

The textile session took place on 
luesday and was marked by the pre- 
sentation of two important papers. 
The first of these entitled “The Cot- 
ton Textile Industry” by Charles T. 
Main, of Charles T. Main, Inc., en- 
of and Frank M. 
Gunby, associated with Mr. Main, an- 
alyzed the difficulties confronting the 
textile industry today and compared 
conditions surrounding the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods in the North and 
in the South. This paper had added 
interest in view of the fact that Mr. 
Main is a past president of the society. 
It is printed in part below. 


gineers Boston, 


Power Losses in Mills 


A very excellent paper entitled 
“Power Losses in Cotton, Textile 
Mills” was presented by George 


Wrigley, electrical engtneer with J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., mill engineers, 
Greenville, S. C. This paper dealt 
with power losses within the mill and 
suggested the difficulties and possibili- 
ties of reductions. It was pornted out 
that much has been done, and is being 
done, for the betterment of power 
generation, but that the losses in 
transmission and utilization are too 
generally accepted as necessary evils 
for which there is no remedy or 
amelioration. It is the author's hope 
that thought will be given to these 
losses looking toward the reduction of 
any possible waste. 

Charts illustrating Mr. Wrigley’s 
paper were not available when this 
week’s issue of TEXTILE WorLD went 
to press; consequently it will be pub- 
lished at a later date. 

The Cotton Textile Industry 

The paper on the cotton textile in- 
dustry by Messrs. Main and Gunby 
follows in part: 

It is less than 200 years ago that 
inventions which are responsible for 
the great changes in methods of 
textile production were begun, and it 
is only a little over 100 years ago that 
the power loom was perfected. 

From 1775 to 1790 several English- 
men familiar with the cotton industry 
and machines used at that time came 
to America and manufactured goods 
in a small way. After 1790 power 
looms were introduced and small mills 
were built. In 1815 the first mill was 
built by Francis C. Lowell, at Walt- 
ham, Mass., in which all the processes 
involved were carried on. 

The progress of the business of cot- 





ton manufacturing was thereafter con- 
tinuous in the northern states, but in 
the South there was a greater fluctua- 
tion. By 1850 the industry in the 
South had progressed to a point where 
the effect of southern competition was 
being given serious consideration by 


TABLE 1. 


ACTIVE SPINN ING SPINDLES IN THI 


try during the last two years, but it 
is an important factor, and one which 
will last No 
long the differential 
in favor of the South will last, or if it 


for some time to come. 


one can tell how 


will ever be wholly eliminated. 


There are some fundamental econ 


UNITED STATES 1900-1925 


(Figures to nearest 100,000) 


Non-cotton 
growing 


Year 
1900... 
1905 
1910.... 


1915.... 19, 
1920.. 20, 
2921 :... 
3982. 2.. 19, 
923.... 20, 
1924.... ei 18, 
eee 

the northern mills. Soon after the 


Civil War occurred and the industry 
in the South was destroyed, and it 
was not until 1880 to 1890 that its 
present growth began. Since 1890 its 
growth has been rapid and continuous. 

In the northern States the industry 
as a whole was prosperous from the 
time it started until about 1920. Since 
then, while individual mills have been 
prosperous, the majority have not 
been. 

In rehabilitating her cotton mills, 
the South was largely dependent upon 
capital from the North. On the whole, 
her mills were only fairly successful, 
and many were unsuccessful, up to 
1914. From 1914 until 1921, every- 
one owning a few spindles, North or 
South, could make a profit, and dur- 
ing this period most of the southern 
mills, and the South as a whole, got 
established on a firm financial basis. 

When the great demand for goods 
dropped off in 1921, it was discovered 
that the southern mills were able to 
lower wages and operating costs well 
below the peak during the war, and 
that the northern mills could not re- 
duce wages nearly so much. This dif- 
ference produced a serious handicap 
for the northern mills. 

Competition of the southern mills, 
however, is not the only thing which 
has caused such disaster in the indus- 


TABLE 2. 


(Running bales used per year by mills 


Year 

| 
5966. ... 
a920..... 
PONS 2... 
1090...... 
1921 

1922 

i? _—_—— , 
1924...... 
ip 


15, 
16, 
i7, 


20,300, 000 


17,700,000 


Corton CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cotton- 
growing 
states 
1,100,000 
7,600, 000 
10,500, 000 
13,000,000 
15,200,000 
15,700,000 
15,900,000 
16,300, 000 
16,900,000 
17,300, 000 


states 

100, 000 
000 , 000 
800, 000 
000, 000 
300,000 


Total 
19,500,000 
23,700,000 
28,300,000 
32,000,000 
35,500,000 
36,000,000 
35,700,000 
36,300,000 
35, 800,000 
35, 000,000 


800 , 000 
000 , 000 
900 , 000 





omic conditions that probably cannot 
be eliminated. So long as the supply 
of native-born labor in the South 1s 
equal to the demand, and the cost of 
living in that section lags behind the 
cost of living in the North, just so 
long will the South have an advantage. 
Transportation of raw materials will 
be less in many places. The cost of 
power will be less in most places. So 
long as the cost of labor is less, the 
cost of construction will be less. 

There are other advantages that may 
prove to be only temporary. 

During this present period of de- 
pression the southern mills have also 
suffered losses, but nowhere near the 
extent of those in the northern mills. 
The other branches of the textile in 
dustry have also suffered. 

The total number of spindles in the 
from about 103, 
100,000 in 1900 to 166,000,000 in 1925, 


world has increased 


an increase of about 61%. Great 
Britain has about 60,000,000 spindles, 
the United States about 38,000,000 


spindles, France and Germany approx- 
imately 10,000,000 spindles each, India 
8,000,000, Italy 4,600,000, Japan 4,500,- 
000, and China 3,600,000. 

Table 1 shows the active spindles by 
years since 1900 for the whole country 
and for the cotton-and non-cotton- 
growing States. 


The number of spindles North and 





1900-1925 
to nearest 1000 bales 

Non-cotton- Cotton- 

growing growing 

states states Total 

2? 350,000 1,523,000 3,873 ,000 
2,139,000 = 2,140,000 1,279,000 
2.507.000 2,292,000 1,799 000 
2,816,000 3,193,000 6,009,000 
3,048,000 3,714,000 6,762,000 
2,257,000 3,152,000 5,409,000 
2,571,000 3,978,000 6,549 ,000 
2,823,000 1,489,000 7,312,000 
2 166,000 1.051.000 6,217,000 
2.392.000 1,460,000 6,852,000 





South are now nearly equal, and the 
indications are they will be = equal 
within a short time. But this is not 


so serious as the number of hours the 
spindles are run. 
he have 


fixed a 48-hour week and prohibit the 


laws of Massachusetts 


working of women at night. The laws 
of the rest of the New England states 
have established a 54-hour week. At 


tempts are being made in some other 


States in New England to reduce the 
hours to 48. 
The legal working hours in the 


southern States for one shift vary from 
54 to 66, but there is a general under- 


standing and custom of running 55 
hours a week for one shift. Many 
mills are run with two shifts, I1o 


hours a week. 

Che effect of these laws and customs 
of operation is that the full legal run- 
ning time in about 
The actual hours 
run in the two sections were about as 
follows: 


Massachusetts is 
200 hours a month. 


1922—North 170 hours, South 250, or 
47% more than the North. 

1923—North 180 hours, South 280, or 
60% more than the North. 

1924—-North 137 hours, South 246, or 
80% more than the North. 

1925—North 144 hours, South 264, or 
85% more than the North 


Consumption of Cotton in Bales 
lable 2 shows the number of run 

ning bales of cotton used per year by 

the mills of the country since Igoo. 
In 1922 the 


2,570,000 bales 


northern mills used 
ot and the 
southern mills 3,978,000, or a ratio of 


I to 1.46. 


cotton 


In 1923 these figures were: North, 


2.822.000: and 


South, 4,489,000; or 
I to 1.59. 
In 1924, they were: North, 2,165, 
000; South, 4,050,000; or I to 1.87. 
In 1925 they were: North, 2,392; 


South, 4,460,000; or I to 1.87. 

A portion of the smaller consump 
tion of the northern mills is due to the 
finer average size of yarn made in the 
North. 

The above shows that the South has 
the bulk of 


the business so far as 
pounds go, and the result of all the 
factors is that when the country is 


not consuming the product of all the 
mills at full capacity the South will 
get what is termed in power-plant par- 
lance “the base or steady load,” 
the North will get the “peaks.” 


and 
Every 
one knows that periodical and peak 
loads are not profitable ones to carry. 


Wages and Efficiency of Operatives 

The most important element in any 
manufacturing enterprise which re- 
quires a considerable amount of labor 
in proportion to the other factors, is 
that there shall be an abundant supply 
of intelligent people who are willing 
to work for a reasonable return, and 
who will be 


reasonably conzented. 


(65) 
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[his is 


in the 


a condition which now prevails 
South. 


lhe wage scales in the southern 


States vary from 25 to 40% less than 


in the North, the larger difterence 


being further South. 
Colored help are used in the South 
only in the picker room, boiler house, 


and dychouse, where they are sep- 


arated trom the whites 

In the North, some ot the mills in 
the country towns still have a con 
iderable proportion of thei help who 


Knglish, but the great majority 
ot the operatives are foreigners, or Ol 
foreign descent, and do not speak out 


} 


incuage. Much eood work 1s being 


done in their Americanization and in 
teaching them the language. 
The Supply of Operatives 
here is an ample potential supply 
of operatives, outside of the Carolinas, 
many more spindles as there 
All that is nec 


to build mulls, 


to run as 


are now ! the South. 


essary to obtain them 1 
with their villages in most cases \t 
climate 1s 


the higher elevations the 


almost ideal. 


Climate, however, is a thing which 


we talk about a good deal. [Lach com 
to like its own climate 


New 


munity seems 


as much as we do out england 
climate 

\bout twice as many spindles could 
be run as now, without importing tot 
eign labor, omitting Mississippi, Ken 
and Texas 


tucky, Loutsiana, 


lhe people ot Tennessee and Texas 


are particularly active in trying to lo 
States \t 


pindles per operative they would sup 


cate mills im their two 


port several million spindles. 
Massachusetts has about 


12,000,000 


spindles in place and a population ot 


3.852.350 in 1920, or a little over three 
spindles per person, or about the same 
as South Carolina 
Kinds of Goods Manufactured 
lhe woven goods made in this coun 
try amounted to approximately 61'3 


billion sq. vds. in 1919, 634 billion in 


1g21, and &'4 billion in 1923 


The sales varns made were 618 mil 


lion Ibs. in 1919, 484 million in 1921, 


ind 620 million in 1923 


Nearly all of the mills of the South 
} 


ire making medium or coarse goods 


and and only about 10% of 


their product might be 


~ 


varns, 
designated as 
North a 
proportion, probably one-third, of the 
product is fine goods 


fine goods In the greate1 


In the year 1923 the southern mills 
made 
medium- and coars 


about two-thirds of all the 
foods cloths and 
nearly three-quarters of all the pounds 
of sales yarn 
Cost of Manufacturing 

In order to make 
estimate of 
manufacturing 


an approximate 
the difference in cost of 
North South, we 
have assumed the reproduction cost of 
a medium-goods mill in the North to 
be $50 per spindle, and in the South 
$45 per spindle, and that the cost per 
year of the product of 


and 


a spindle for 
the northern mill would be $4o. 

We 
management is 
and South. 


Table 3 


that the 


North 


have also assumed 


1 
equally good 


shows the cost for the 
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TABLE 3 


1 Materials, including transportation 
of raw and finished goods. . 


e Labor for mill 
Power. 

| Supplies... 

> Fixed charges: 


a Average depreciation. 


b Taxes 
ec All insurance. 
d Repairs and mainte- 
nance 
e Administration and 
sales 


f Total fixed charges 


q Saving in fixed charges 
due to running 55 hr. 


instead of 48 hr 





COMPARISON OF Cost OF MANUFACTURING NorTH AND SouTH 


Mass. millon Southern mill 
18-hr. week on 55-hr. week 

Per Per 

cent 


Saving 
cent in 


of total Cost saving Cost dollars 
> $18.00 2 $17.64 $0.36 
34 3.60 33 9 07 4.53 
5 2.00 33 | 33 0.67 
2 0.80 0 0.80 0.00 
Per 
ent 
= 1.24 10 1.12 0.12 
2.0 0.80 33 0.77 0.03 
0.6 0.24 0 0.24 0.00 
2.8 1.00 25 0.75 0.25 
5.8 2 ae 0 2 22 0.00 
1.0 14 5.60 5.20 
100) $40.00 $34.04 $5.96 
14 0.77 +0.77 


Comparable southern mill, cost and saving ; $33 


$6.73 + $40 


northern mil! running 48 
and a southern 


table 


week 
Chis shows 
year, 


the single item of labor. 


mill 
that of 


$4.53, or two-thirds « 


hours 


Effect of Mill Village 


Vhis 


difference in 
what if it maintains 
village than the 
average for a full 
being 


no village about 5 


cost of the goods 
mill 


portion of a 


sachusetts which 


village, the 


northern 


village as 


\s against 


favor of 


mill, 


on 


per 
55 hours. 
the total 
difference of $6.73 per spindle per 


a it, 1S in 


the 
southern mill is usually reduced some- 
a larger mill 
the 
against 
the 
a Mas- 
maintained 
saving of 
the southern mill might be reduced by 


ihout 2% on the cost of the goods. 


Net Difference 


It wall be 


there is a difference of 


each spindle in favor of the southern 


mill 


Other Conditions 


conservative to sav 
at least 1 
or $5.60 less cost for the product of 


that 
4%, 


Depression in the cotton textile in 


dustry has not been 


country It has been 


that her colonies have not been buying. 


confined to 
disastrous 


this 
in 
england, due principally to the fact 


hey also made a mistake in increas 


ing the capitalization of their mills 


when the industry was booming. 


In this country, losses have not been 


North, but 


confined to the 


in the South have been 


severe. 


TABLE 4 


\ ear 
1900 
1905 
1910 
1915 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
19214 
1925 


* One month estimated. 


nowhere 


the losses 


a 


as 


16.8 per cent less cost in South than in North. 





Some of the chief for the 


general financial depression in the in- 


reasons 


dustry have been the high prices and 
large variation in price of cotton, the 
increase in imports of cotton cloths, 
and the fact that increase in exports 
has not kept pace with the increase in 
spindles in this country. Probably the 
greatest reason is that the increase in 
spindles coupled with the practice of 
running mills than one shift, 
which is particularly prevalent in the 
South, has caused the production to 
increase faster than 
the market. 


more 


the demands of 


Increase of Spindles and Population 

From 1900 to 1925 the population 
of the United States, based on the 
estimates of the Bureau of the Census, 
about During the 
same period, the active spindles in the 
country increased about 85%. 


increased 50%. 


The number of active spindles has 
held practically constant since 1920. 
During this period many new mills 
have been built, but the effect seems to 
have been that old spindles became in- 
active as new 

In July, 


ones were added. 

1921, the Bureau of the 
started data each 
month as to the number of spindle- 
hours run by the mills of the country. 
For the year 1921-1922 the figure was 
about 89 billion, for 1922-1923, when 


Census collecting 


the industry had a period of prosperity, 
it was 102 billion. For 1923-1924 it 
was 8&4, and 1924-1925, 91 billion. 


INCREASE IN PopULATION AND IN NuMBER OF ACTIVE SPINDLES 


Since 1900 


Active spindles 


19, 
2, 
28, 
32, 
35. 
36, 
30, 
36, 
35. 
30% 


500 


000 
700 
300 


000 


, 000 113,500,000 


Population 


Spindle-hours 


000 76,000 , 000 
700, 
300, 
000, 
500, 


000 
000 92,000,000 
000 
000 106, 400,000 


000 107, 800,000 
000 109, 200,000 
, 000 110,700,000 
800, 


89 308,000,000 
101,931,000, 000 
84,359,000, 000 
91,054,000, 000 
*86,151 000.000 


000 112,100,000 
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Based on eleven months’ figures, it 
will be something over 86 billion for 
the year ending July 31, 1926. This 
is shown in Table 4. 

The apparent lesson to draw fron 
this chart is that under recent con 
ditions of marketing in this country, 
and considering imports and exports 
we have more manufacturing capacity 
than can be kept busy all the time. The 
greatest factor which brings this about 
is that during the war years many 
mills operated two shifts where form- 
erly nearly all the mills ran only one 
shift. Since 
mills and 


the war some northern 
many southern mills have 
continued to operate two shifts, and 
this has greatly increased the produc- 
tion capacity. 

The productive capacity is now so 
far in excess of the market demand 
that there is little profit in the business 
for anybody. 


*~ 


What Is the Remedy‘ 

Before any remedy can be applied 

the facts must be faced and acknowl- 
edged. 

The aspects of the problem may be 
different from the standpoints of the 
northern and the southern mills, but 
much more progress can be made by 
cooperation than by each section going 
along independent of the other until 
they meet in competition in a glutted 
market. Neither section can solve this 
problem alone. 

The primary trouble with the cotton 
mills at present is that production is 
too large and the price of their prod- 
ucts is too low. 

From the standpoint of the industry 
as a whole, some steps should be taken 
to get prices on a profitable basis and 
keep them there. A program of cur- 
tailment would seem to be the im- 
mediate method of bringing this about. 
Such a program should be based on a 
careful study to establish what the re- 
quirements Curtailment, 
however, can be regarded as only an 
immediate move to correct the present 
market condition, 

Beneficial 


really are. 


work can doubtless be 
done toward causing an increase in 
the use of cotton goods and an in- 
crease in our exports, and perhaps a 
decrease in imports. 

The consuming public is demanding 
more attractive and _ artistic 
This demand must be met and is being 
developed. 


goods. 


The formation of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, the membership of which 
consists of mills engaged in cotton 
manufacturing and the object of which 
i promote the and de- 
velopment of the cotton industry in 
the United States, should be of great 
benefit to the industry through the 
collection of authentic data for the 
industry as a whole and by establish- 


is to progress 


ing a closer contact and cooperation 
between the various cotton-manufac- 
turing organizations. 

We shall not attempt to enumerate 
possible methods the use of which 
might tend toward an adjustment. 
These will be brought out by the dis- 
cussions of the Textile Institute better 
than we can state them. 


cto 
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We Believe 
the Conservation and Protection 
of Domestic Industries 





Governmental Hypocrisy 


~*~ HERE will always be some question as 
‘| to what might have been the extent of 
the decline in cotton futures if the report of 
September 16 had been accompanied by range, 
or maximum and minimum, crop estimates, 
but that the decline would have been much less 
than the 200 points already registered will be 
very generally agreed. 


Self-appointed friends 
f cotton growers, headed by Congressman 


Black of Texas, who were responsible for 
elimination of range estimates in the Septem- 
ber 16 report, must also assume full responst- 
bility for the result of their political inter- 
ference. 

These politicians are now busily engaged in 
drawing red herrings across their trail and are 
even going so far as to suggest elimination of 
all cotton crop estimates, but this should not 
divert attention from the fact that the real 
motive of these politicians in influencing the 
elimination of range forecasts was to oblige 
the crop reporting board to resume the hypo- 
critical position of publishing unqualified 
forecasts. They also expected, of course, that 
the September 16 estimate would be no larger 
than that of the last previous semi-monthly re- 
port. 

For the trade as a whole these southern 
politicians have served a good purpose in 
bringing into strong relief the fact that the 
law does not provide for range forecasts, that 
crop estimates of a date much earlier than 
October 1 can be little better than guesses and 
that the law as it is at present calls for drastic 
revision. Private agencies will always indulge 
in early estimating of the probable size of the 
crop, but their estimates are always accepted 
at their face value and are never regarded as 
anything more than guesses. 

\n unqualified Government guess provided 
for by law carries a Government stamp of 
authority and becomes a forecast despite the 
lack of reliable information upon which such 
an estimate may be based. The law as it 
stands and as it applies to early cotton crop 
forecasts enforces Governmental hypocrisy, or 
misrepresentation. Although the Government 
profits nothing by this juggling of the facts 
its action is as morally reprehensible as that 
of the man who obtains money under false 
pretences. 


x * x 


Separating Sheep from Goats 
| F THE conference of dry cleaners and tex- 
tile manufacturers in New York last week 
establishes 


t 


nothing other than a_ principle 
cognizing the maintenance group .and_ its 
oblems, something has been gained. Per- 
ps by the cooperation of the textile manu- 
‘turers with the maintenance men it may be 
possible to separate the sheep from the goats ; 
expose those stooping to the use of short-cut 
methods in finishing in order to meet a price 
| absolve those mills which maintain high 


standards and refuse to cater to the sweat-shop 
garment trade. 

If the existing evil were confined to the low- 
price trade it would not be so menacing but, 
unfortunately, goods sized with paraffin and 
rubber creep into the stocks of stores where 
women pay a good price for assurance of in- 
tegrity in the merchandise offered. 

Probably the 


most effective weapon of 


reputable manufacturers against the unscrupu- 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Gray goods have re 
acted downward on the raw material de- 
cline but absence of second hand offerings 
suggests inherent stability. Finished goods 
show no reaction though buyers become 
cautious. Trade watching ginning figures. 
Cotton yarns drop recent advance and are 
back to August prices with talk of con- 
siderable offers of business at low prices. 

Wool Goods: American Woolen Co. 
will open spring, 1927, women’s wear on 
Oct. 5. General market firm with spot sup 
plies in both men’s wear and women’s wear 
well cleaned up. Sellers here talk of price 
advance but regard it as untimely. Fair de 
mand for worsted weaving and_ knitting 
yarns; prices unchanged with a firmer tend 
ency. 

Knit Goods Markets: Buyers speculat 
ing on effect of cotton decline on spring 
underwear prices. Sellers feel that conces 
sions would not stimulate sales. Hosiery 
well sold and prompt deliveries are hard to 
get. Sweater mills find it difficult to catch 
up with orders. 

Silk Markets: Active buying continues 
in most broadsilks, including crepe-de 
chines, satins, flat crepes, radiums, ete. 
Manufacturers increase schedules in many 
cases. 


Private estimates of consumption 
figures for September place the total as 
high as 50,000 bales which, if it turns out 
to be the case, would constitute a new 
record. 





lous is educating the stores and the public in 
turn in the service that various types of fab- 
rics may be expected to render. The style 
demand, of course, is the root of the present 
evil but the public should be informed when it 
is buying style and nothing else and, alterna 
tively, when and to what degree it may expect 
a garment to withstand service conditions. 
That the dry cleaners are not exaggerating 
the embarrassing predicament in which they 
find themselves is borne out in the great num- 
ber of garments forwarded by them to the 
3ureau of Standards for inspection or instruc- 
tions on how to handle them. In numerous 
cases these garments have been ruined although 
proper cleansing methods were used. In a 
comparatively few instances the dry cleaner 
is at fault and is properly liable for the dam- 
age. The goods received at the Bureau may 
be regarded as a typical cross-section of the 


present situation in the dry cleaning business’ 


and it is not one to inspire confidence in the 
standards of practice in textile finishing. 


Trained Salesmen Wanted 


N all divisions of the textile industry there is 
| a feeling that one of the troubles incident to 
distribution is the fact that so generally goods 
are not properly represented. Salesmen do 
not receive the intensive training they used 
to get or that they get in certain other lines of 
industrial activity. The result is that many 
are mere order takers and lines do not receive 
the intelligent explanation to which they are 
entitled. 

How few salesmen in any division of the 
textile markets are put through an exhaustive 
course of training such as is the case in a good 
many other lines? Possibly such procedure 
is not feasible in the case of small units and 
it may be argued that in selling organizations 
connected with commodities other than textiles 
it is only the large company that can afford 
the time and expense to train men for sales- 
men’s positions. LEverything is comparative 
in this world and yet we are of the opinion 
that selling organizations in the textile indus- 
try suffer by comparison with those other lines, 
size being equal. 

Not only does the textile salesman need 
knowledge of the personnel of his trade and 
of their various requirements, but he should 
have a speaking acquaintance with the tech 
nique of his industry. How much closer can 
the salesman get to a buyer when he can ad- 
vise him about the merits of the merchandise 
he is trying to sell in a way that will leave no 
doubt as to the understanding of his subject. 
This is particularly true of raw materials and 
yarns. The salesman who knows only his price 
list and whether the market is up or down on 
the day he likely 


to get half so far as one who can advise with 


visits the buver is not 
his client as to the proper uses of his material 
or who can suggest new methods for utilizing 
the particular merchandise he has to offer. 
This man usually receives a cordial welcome 
for the buyer realizes he may learn something 
to his benefit, while the order taker is fre- 
quently given short shrift and listened to only 
when an interview cannot be avoided. In cer- 
tain buying offices notices are posted that sales- 
men will be seen only on certain days of the 
week, but it is hard to conceive that a man who 
has information to give the seller or who can 
advise with him on developments for his prod- 
uct cannot get by such notices and receive an 
audience at any time he may desire. 

It is perhaps not too much to say that one 
of the causes for the constant demand for new 
things in the textile markets is the inability of 
salesmen to explain the desirable features and 
characteristics of lines which have been in 
As an illustration, it is a peculiar fact 
in the men’s wear field that buyers who have 


had success during a certain season with a par- 


vogue. 


ticular cloth, duplicating heavily on it, the next 
season will have nothing to do with it. This 
course may be due in part to the desire to give 
their customers something about which they 
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know. little o1 


But the demand 


doubtless due in a measure to the 


buvers have not been sold on the 


tion: they have 
intrinsic value or the 


tageous characteristics of the 


fabric on which from a different field. 
they have been operating or they would not was in the market 
( ent to change 
Demand today is for salesmen who can sell 


nothing and thus be 
what their trade regards as a reduction. 


for something new is also 


old construc 
not had explained to them the 
particularly 
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able to 
that 


fact 


advan- of 


their product, not themselves. 
passed for the hail-fellow-well-met type. With 
increasingly competitive conditions the buyer 
must know more and more of the technical de- 
tails of products he buys and the salesman who 
appeals must meet him on a common ground 
intelligence and knowledge. 


for an automobile truck. 
The choice had narrowed down to two makes. 
When the selection was finally made the buying 


The day has 


To illustrate 


A western concern 
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company wrote an apology to the unsuccess/\:] 
bidder for not taking the truck made by t}'s 
concern, stating its salesman had made a gr 
hit with them, but that the salesman for 
other truck had so convincingly demonstra 
its desirable qualities that in spite of his rat 
objectionable personality they were obliged 
place the order 


with his company. M 


knowledge of lines and training to impart 1 
knowledge 


inoffensively to the buyer are w 


is needed in practically every textile market. 





Convention Open Forum 


Cotton Manufacturers to Discuss 
High Draft and Rayon 
Boston 


) sept 20 


ve future of ravon will be the 


Merchandizing 
+] 
chief topics ot discussion at the open 
part of the 

convention 


which will be a 
I2Ist 
\ssociation of Cotton 
Manufacturers in the 


forum 
programme ol the 
of the National 
Corley-Plaza 
here, Oct. 13 and 14. 


lenry C. Everett, Jr., creasurer ot 
the Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 
S. C.; will be chairman of the forum 


which will open at 2:30 o’clock, the 


afternoon of the second day of the 
discussion of 
follow the 


addresses on style creation and appli- 


annual meeting. lhe 


merchandizing will 
cation, during the afternoon of the 
first day and the style show on that 
Problems now 


evening contronting 


the manufacturers in their efforts to 


obtain a larger and more profitable 
volume of business will be considered 
and there will be a free exchange ot 
methods to be 
adopted to meet present difficulties. 


long draft 


ideas as to the best 


spinning which is one 
of the most vital questions now in 
teresting the 


cotton manutacturers 


will be another of the subjects dis 


cussed Long draft spinning offers 
the possibilities of lower production 
costs and for that reason is being 


given much attention by textile men 
Several types of machinery for this 
system are on the market but most of 
them are declared to be of too recent 
origin to allow of time to decide de 
finitely the full benefits of the system 

Many of the manufacturers are ex 
to talk on rayon. A number of 
them will undoubtedly their 
opinions as to the future of this textile 


fiber as 


pectec 
voice 
there has been considerable 
comment in textile circles recently and 


much 


speculation as to whether the 


consumption ot rayon is to continue 
to increase or not. Some cotton manu 
facturers belief 
will not make 


anv substantial gains during the com 


have expressed the 
that the rayon industry 


while others are 
\ll agree, 


is a separate fiber in 


ing vear more 


optimistic however, that it 


itself and will 
take the 


neve place of either silk 


or cotton 


Increased Membership 


With 84 new members enrolled and 


the total membership at than 


ciation is now complet 


more 
1,000, the ass\ 
ing its most successful and active year 
he association, which is the oldest 
trade organization in the country, is 


now the largest it has been in its 





MANCHESTER SPINNING CUT TO ONE WEEK IN THREE 


Manchester, Eng., Sept. 29 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Spinning mills using American cotton will commence 


running one week in three from Monday next. 


This additional 


curtailment of production is necessary owing to coal situation. 
Yarn consumption has been adversely affected by weave shed 


shut downs. 
exceeded 50% capacity. 


Since June American yarn production has not 





Irving 
the association 


according to W. 
Bullard, treasurer of 


history 


and chairman of the committee which 


has been conducting a membership 
campaign in the New England States 
and New York. Mr. Bullard will 
present a report on the campaign at 
the first business session of the con 
vention Wednesday afternoon, Oct. 13 


at 2:30 o'clock. 


Device for Auto Owner May 
Prove New Cotton Use 

An interesting automobile accessory 
has been patented by a cotton goods 
man and his enthusiasm in promoting 
its use is divided between his belief 
in the success of the article itself and 
the fact that 
cotton. 

A. H. Penfield, selling agent and 


cloth broker of 320 


it offers a new use for 


Broadway, New 
York, is the inventor and the device, 
trade marked as “Autoskiis,” is a 
means for mired car 
difficult 
to apply and doubtful of success. The 


extricating a 
where tire chains would be 
article consists of a strip six feet long 
and 10 inches wide of plain woven 
duck doubled, cleats of 
three 
so. One end of this strip is provided 


with rope 


sewed into it every inches or 
with cotton rope wherewith it is tied 
to the forward side of the rear wheel 
and when the clutch is let in slowly, 
the strip is drawn under the wheel 
to the point where, acting somewhat 
on the principle ot the caterpillar 
tractor, the wheel runs up the strip 


of cloth and thus out of the hole. 


The device is used in pairs so that in 


practice both rear wheels would be 


treated as above. 


Mr. Penfield quotes most recent 
figures as placing the automobile 


registration in this country as 20,000,- 
000 cars. Each set of Autoskiis uses 
4 lbs. of cloth so if 10% of the field 
could be sold a new use for more than 


8,000,000 Ibs. of cotton would have 
been found. Mr. Penfield believes 
that The Cotton-Textile Institute 


which plans to interest itself in new 
uses for cotton, will be interested in 
his new device. 

Statement by Secretary Jardine 
on Alleged Manipulations of 


Cotton Futures 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Secretary of 
\griculture Jardine has _ received 
from members of Congress and 


other sources in the South complaints 
that future trading on certain of the 
cotton exchanges has been the subject 
of manipulation, to the detriment of 
the cotton grower. These complaints 
have been accompanied by requests 
that the secretary take some action to 
this condition. 

In reply to these complaints Secre 
tary Jardine stated that he was aware 
ot the significance to cotton growers 
of the present price situation in the 
futures market and of the various al- 
legations of manipulation which have 
been from time to time. He 
stated that he had repeatedly con- 
demned manipulation in the future 
markets for agricultural products. In 
the case of grain, Secretary Jardine, 


correct 


made 





TEXTILE CALENDAR 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Fall Convention, Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 13-14, 1926. 
Texas Textile Association, Annual Convention, Hotel Westbrook, Fort 


Worth, Texas, Oct. 15-16, 1926. 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts, Annual Meeting, Copley Plaza 
and Westminster Hotels, Boston, Mass., Oct. 20-21, 1926. 


Committee D-13 of American 


Meeting, 


Society for 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 21-22, 


Materials, Fall 


1926. 


Testing 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 1-6, 1926. 
Southern Textile Association, Fall Convention, Greenville, S. C., Nov. 5, 


1926. 


National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineering, Grand Central 


Palace, New York, Dec. 6-11, 1926. 


Second Southern Exposition, Madison Square Garden, New York City, 


Dec. 14-18, 1926. 








under the Grain Futures Act, has b: 
able to deal effectively with situati 
somewhat comparable to that now 
leged to exist in the cotton market 

The secretary expressed a desire 
act energetically to the extent of 
lawful powers to protect the intere 
of the cotton growers, and asked t! 
the cotton statutes now administer 
by the Department of Agriculture 
examined again for authority to 
quire formally into the subject of t 
complaints. The secretary was a 
vised, however, that manipulative op 
erations in the cotton futures markets 
are matters over which the existing 
law gives the Department of Agricul 
ture no control and concerning which 
he does not have the authority to a 
quire essential information or to deal 
with any situation disclosed. It was 
pointed out that additional legislative 
authority is necessary before any 
really effective investigation can be 
undertaken of conditions such as are 
alleged now to exist. 


Committee D-13 to Meet in 
Cleveland Oct. 21-22 

The regular fall meeting of Com- 
mittee D-13 of the American Society 
for Testing Materials will be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Oct. 21 and 22, 


with headquarters at Hotel Cleve 
land. Arrangements have been made 
with Hotel Cleveland for the meet- 


ing and the management suggests that 
on account of a convention being held 
in that city that week, members make 
reservations as early as possible. 

\ special committee on arrange 
ments and entertainment has been ap 
pointed by Chairman W. F. Edwards 
There will be an opportunity to visit 
some of the large manufacturing 
plants in Cleveland and Akron. This 
is the first meeting of the Committee 
to be held in the West and indica 
tions are that it will be exceptionally 
well attended. 


Amoskeag Employes Ask 10% 
Raise 

Mancuester, N. H.—The Amos 
keag Workers’ Congress of the 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co. has voted to ask 
the company for a 10% 
and declined to 
proposal for a 


increase 

accept the 
conference betwee! 
a committee of employes and official: 
of the company. The suggested plan 
was to confer on the advisability of 


wages, 


readjustment of the wage scale 
permit acceptance of orders which 
are below the quoted price. The it 


crease if granted would apply only 
to orders of this nature which are at 
present going to lower bidders. 
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Klectrical Refrigeration in Textile Mills 


Possible Application in Such Processes as Diazotization in Producing Insoluble Azo Colors, Weighting of Silk With 
Tin Salts, Mercerization of Cotton Cloth, Ete—Continuous Cooling System Which 
Might be Used—Rate of Cooling in This System 


INCE mechanical refrigeration 

has proved so successful in ap- 

plication to drinking water 

cooling, and as a replacement 
for ice in the cooling chamber or “ice 
box” of the ordinary household re- 
frigerator, it is only natural that in- 
vestigation should be made relative to 
the possibility of using this means to 
attain low temperatures in the several 
cold processes in the treatment of tex- 
tile materials. In the writer’s opinion, 
there are several places in a mill 
where such a unit system as was de- 
scribed in the Sept. 4 issue of TEx- 
TILE WorLD might be used. 


Ice Dilutes Baths 


Most of the processes, such as diaz- 
otization, silk weighting, etc., carried 
out at lowered temperatures are rather 
delicate, and for this reason those in 
charge of such treatments regret the 
fact that constant additions of ice 
must be made. Such additions dilute 
the bath, which often will cause vari- 
ations in effects obtained. Indeed, this 
impossibility of absolute control is 
sometimes wholly blamed for the poor 
quality of a finished product. If an 
electrical system were employed, the 
quality of production would be raised, 
the speed of production would be in- 
creased, and a saving above the ex- 
pense of operating the system would 
be effected through the elimination of 
the cost of ice, while the cause of 
sloppy floors from melted ice would 
be eliminated. The original cost of 
the electrical unit may appear rather 
large, but after a rough calculation, it 
will be seen that when this cost is fig- 
ured on a daily basis, the system will 
soon pay for itself. 

The insoluble azo or ice colors are 
produced by resorting to diazotiza- 
tion. Diazotizing consists of treating 
certain chemical compounds with ni- 
trous acid, which produces a chemical 
reaction and chemical change. Ni- 
trous acid (HNO:) will exist only at 
temperatures considerably lower than 
those of ordinary tap water, hence 
method of attaining and maintaining 
these temperatures must be used. Ice 
is the agent commonly used, but the 
necessity of making constant addi- 
tions to the bath renders its use decid- 
edly inconvenient. Direct cotton 
olors are often diazotized and devel- 
ped on the cloth after dyeing, and 
here again the same inconvenience is 
‘ncountered. 


Diazotizing Done Cold 
The diazotization is most frequently 
arried out in jiggers (for piece 
roods) and in closed circulating ma- 
‘hines of the Franklin process type 
for package dyeing of yarn). Yarn 
also treated in skein dyeing ma- 
hines or in a tub where the yarn is 
irned by hand. In all of these cases 


the temperature must be below 50 deg. 


By F. W. Sturtevant 


F., and indeed, often it is advantage- 
ous to work at temperatures as low 
as 35 deg. F. Some idea of the 
amount of ice necessary to produce 
these temperatures may be gained 
when we consider that tap water will 
seldom, except on cold winter days, 
run in at less than 65 to 70 deg. F. 
Hence, it will be necessary to add a 
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ing capacities from about 
4,500 B.t.u. per hour, according to size 
ot coils, and 
One manufac 
turer has a 34 h.p. system which will 
remove from the medium surrounding 
it 4,050 B.t.u. per hour. It would take 
24,990 4,050, or 6.17 hrs. to cool 
the 100 gals. to 38 deg. with this cool- 


1,000 to 


size of compressor, 


horsepower of motor. 


Possible Means Whereby Unit Electrical Refrigeration System Might Be Used by 
Textile Mills 


great amount of ice to bring any large 
quantity of water to a workable tem- 
perature. Of course the cooling 
power of ice depends upon the fact 
that it melts, absorbing heat from the 
medium surrounding it, and this takes 
considerable time. 

Let us see just how such treatments 
would lend themselves to the applica- 
tion of electrical cooling. Suppose 
that 100 gals. of liquor are required 
in a tub, tank, or jigger, at a tempera- 
ture of 38 deg. F. The tap water 
temperature may be assumed as being 
68 deg. F. To accomplish a cooling 
from 68 to 38 deg. F., 30 B.t.u. must 
be removed from each pound of water, 
hence 30 x 100 x 8.33=24,990 B.t.u. 
must be removed from the Ioo gals. 
necessary for the process. 


Capacities of Units 


The small, easily installed mechan- 
ical refrigeration units vary in cool- 


ing plant. 

In the present-day ice method, the 
liquor is made up cold, used in the jig 
or vat but a few minutes to actually 
accomplish diazotization, and then run 
off into the sewer. This diazotizing 
bath loses but little of its nitrous acid 
while acting for such a short time in 
the cold. However, if the liquor is 
allowed to come to room temperature 
and is left exposed to the air, it soon 
loses its value as a diazotizing agent. 


Insulated Storage Tank 


If 200 gals. of liquor are made up, 
instead of the 100 gals. which are 
necessary in the process, 12.38 hrs. 
will be required to attain the necessary 
temperature. To contain 200 gals. of 
liquid and the cooling coil, a tank 
of about 36 cu. ft. capacity would be 


needed. A compact tank for this pur 
pose might measure 4 ft. by 3 ft. by 
3 ft. This tank should be insulated 


on the outside with regular 3 in. cork 
block. The surface area would be 66 
sq. ft. and since the heat transmis- 
sion of a 3-in. thickness of cork is 
2.5 B.t.u. per square foot per degree 
difference in temperature between the 
air outside and the liquid inside the 
box over a period of. 24 hrs., there 
would be 165 B.t.u. lost for each de- 
gree difference between the outside 
and inside temperatures each day, 
Suppose the outside temperature is 85 
deg F., and, since the liquor is at 38 
deg. F., there would be lost 165 x 
(85 — 38)—7760 B.t.u. This would 
require operation of the machine for 
7760 —— 4050—1.92 hrs. in addition to 
the actual cooling time, or 14.3 hrs. 
to cool the 200 gals. To keep this 
water cool would require but a few 
minutes running each hour. 

Liquor Under Slight Pressure 

This tank A may now be connected 
to the vat or machine B, where the 
process is carried out, as is shown in 
Fig. 1. The liquor may be kept under 
slight pressure while in the storage 


‘tank by means of circulation pump C. 


When diazotization is to begin, valve 
D is opened and sufficient liquor 
drawn from tank A to accomplish the 
desired action. The cloth is then 
started through the liquor and the 
pump set in motion. The compressor 
of the cooling system should also be 
started at this time. In this manner, 
the few degrees heating of the bath 
by the cloth and by the air while the 
bath is in the open vessel is kept at a 
minimum. 

When the diazotization is complete, 
the valve D is closed and the pump is 
allowed to run until the bath is all 
forced back into the tank A, after 
which valve E is closed. Any heating 
up of the bath is offset by running the 
compressor part of the time when the 
bath is not being used. 

The use of a 200-gal. tank is advis- 
able, even though only 100 gals. of 
liquor are needed, since with the cir- 
culation of the former amount by the 
pump, there will be very little heating 
up during the process, and what heat- 
ing does take place will be very 
gradual. 

Of course the bath will become 
weakened after a time and additions 
of chemicals will be required to main- 
tain the concentration. Such addi- 
tions may be made to the liquor in the 
jig or tank and a few minutes run- 
ning of the circulation pump will in- 
sure thorough mixing. 


Use Acid-Proof Tank 

Where such acids as hydrochloric 
and nitrous are present, the possibil- 
ity of the formation of compounds 
which might cause precipitation in the 
bath must be carefully watched for. 
Hfence, it is often necessary to use 
tanks and vats of some acid-resisting 
substance, such as lead or monel metal, 
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‘SEQUENCE CALLS’ 





*82.500 


WORTH OF BONDS 


IN BRINGING out a new bond issue, a 
Cleveland financial house regularly files 
with the long distance operators from 50 
to 100 sequence calls to banks and invest- 
ment firms in other cities. 
come in in one-two-three order. As one 
is finished another is put up, so that a 
greater number of calls can be com- 


The calls 


pleted within a given time. For one such issue, 47 calls were 


filed ... 45 were completed. Charges, $40... 


“SEQUENCE lists” are another convenience worked 
out to increase the effectiveness of long distance 
campaigns and to save the time of the telephone 
user. Many who formerly used the telephone 
only locally are now using it to distant states and 
towns. Many who used only single calls are now 
taking advantage ‘the sequence method. Con- 
cerns that at first used long distance calls only 
when an emergency arose, now depend on them 
to make appointments, to save long and tiresome 
trips, to make sales where interviews have been 
denied, and to make purchases where both time 
and price are important. 

Would it not be worth while to make a thorough 
check up of your various departments and execu- 
tives to see if the telephone is bringing its full 


ies $82,500. 


resources to bear upon your business ? Each work- 
ing day sees another million dollars invested in 
the communication equipment of the Bell System. 
Does your business secure its share of the added 
advantages of these developments? The tele- 
phone resources of any business are worthy of 
careful study. Firms are frequently amazed to dis- 
cover their unthought-of possibilities. 

A Commercial Department representative will 
gladly call to explain the use of sequence lists and 
consult with you concerning what Long Distance 
can do for your business. 

And now, what distant company or executive 
would it be to your advantage to call? The buy- 
ers of seventy thousand communities are within 
Le Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
&) 


October ca 1926 





October 2, 1926 


yr vats lined with such substances. 
in this manner, it is possible to avoid 
iny chance of producing uneven, 
streaky, or shaded goods, and at the 
same time to be sure that rapid de- 
terioration of the machinery used will 
1ot occur, 

This brings to mind a case where a 
‘opper kettle was used for a diazotiz- 
ng bath. The bath was made up 
carefully and the dyed cloth was run 
in it for the necessary length of time. 
Development was carried out in the 
same kettle after the diazo bath had 
been run out and the kettle 
washed well. A very beautiful result 
was obtained on the finished piece, but 
it was not at all what was expected. 
So, if surprises (and often consterna- 
tion) are not desired, it is well to 
ivoid the use of copper anywhere in 
the system. Coils for the cooling ele- 
ment may be obtained in lead or some 
other acid-proof metal or alloy. 

Another process where an electrical 
unit might be used with good results 
is in the dynamite process of silk 
weighting. Tin salts are used here 
and a low temperature must be main- 
tained in order that the best results 
may be secured. Ice is used at pres- 
ent, but here again the constantly in- 
creasing dilution of the bath makes re- 
sults uncertain and makes it necessary 
that the bath be soon replaced. 

Coil in Process Tub 

The same system as is described 
above might be used here, but if for 
any reason this is impractical, the 
cooling coil might be installed in the 
bottom of the process tub. It would 
be out of the way of the cloth or yarn 
being processed and the water would 
he moved sufficiently by the goods be- 
ing turned to cause a circulation of 
the liquor and prevent mere local cool- 
ing. 

In the mercerization of cotton cloth, 
there is an appreciable amount of heat 
evolved, since the cloth is generally 
wet out just previous to entering the 


strong caustic bath in the tightly 
stretched form. This water in the 


cloth combines with the caustic soda 
ind a rise in temperature is caused by 
the heat of formation of the two. 
Such heating up of the alkali bath 
produces various degrees of mercer- 
ization which are directly proportional 
to the temperature rise. 

Ice has been added directly to the 
hath but with very little success, since 
the cause of heating is merely aggra- 
vated. Some plants have a system 
vhere the solution runs through a 
eries of pipes over which cold water 
uns constantly. In other mills, this 
s reversed and the solution runs over 

series of cold pipes. The electrical 
ooling unit might be used in place of 
he water containing pipes; or the 
losed system described above might 
e used. In any case, the maintenance 
‘f a set temperature would tend to 
liminate the variations in merceriza- 
ions and give a more. uniform 
roduct. 

Keep Pastes Cool 

So far, only liquid processes have 
een considered in this discussion. 
‘here are many places where semi- 
rlids or pastes are used to produce 
arious effects on textile materials. 
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Driving Knitting Machinery 


Shafting Difficulties—Ball and Roller Bearings—Advantages of 
Continuous Operation—Misalignment of Automatic Hosiery 
By William Davis 


HE average hosiery manufactur- 

ing business consists of a large 
number of small units of machinery 
and equipment in which 
alignment and true adjustment are 
vital to the perfection of the texture 
produced. Automatic hose machines 
are lightly constructed and made to 
stand on three or four legs, and it 
often happens that the machines have 
to be installed in rooms with badly 
worn floors, which makes the align- 
ment of the machine a difficult mat- 
ter. In many cases one finds a brave 
attempt to remedy matters by the 
pushing in of bits of paper, or card- 
board, which in turn become com- 
pressed into small bulk or are knocked 
away from the member which they 
are supporting. 

In some instances it is found that 
in pulling the machine from one 
position to another one of the leg 
supports has been rendered loose, 
and this gives rise to unsteady poise. 
One is sometimes at a loss to explain 
why an article of hose displays 
smaller loops on one-half of the circle 
than on the other, and examination 
reveals that this is generally due to 
faulty alignment of the needle cylin- 
der, one of the supports on which it 
stands being lower or higher than 
the others. A small discrepancy is 
sufficient to explain the defect re- 
ferred to. 

Shafting Difficulties 

The countershafts found in 
nection with the driving of 
machines and circular web machines 
also require periodic attention, as it is 
found that in time these tend to work 
slack, thus causing vibration to be set 
up. This shaking may have little 
effect in machines of coarse gauge, 
but in fine gauges it is serious and 
rise to irregularity of loop. 
Brackets holding floor shafting are 


correct 


con- 


hose 


gives 





Printing, for instance, is accomplished 
by using dvestuff and dyeing assistants 
held in a boiled starch or gum paste. 
If these thickener pastes (corn 
starch, wheat starch, gum tragacanth, 
gum arabic, etc.) are allowed to stand 
for any great length of time exposed 
to the usual warm air of the color- 
mixing room, they will sour, due to 
the activity of bacteria. This action 
is retarded greatly by low tempera- 
tures. 


The accepted followed 
when making up pastes is to boil-up 
only enough thickener to last for a 
short time day. After the 


procedure 





say a 


paste has been used a day in the print- 


ing machine, any left over is thrown 
out. It would perhaps prove worth- 
while financially to have a storage 
room in which the temperature is 
maintained at around 4o deg. F., 
where the pastes could be left over 
night or even for periods of several 
days with no fear of their spoiling. 


this re- 
in which 


very common offenders in 
spect, due to the manner 
they are bolted down. These should 
be screwed into the floor where a 
strong thick beam is directly under- 
neath to act as a support; but this is 
not always possible, and the floor 
brackets supporting the  shafting 
have often to be screwed into a plank 
which is not more than half an inch 
thick. The strain on the shaft quick- 
ly causes the bolt opening to enlarge, 
and the bearing to become slack. 
Swaying of the shafting and its pul- 
leys connecting up a seamless hose 
machine causes vibration which is 
detrimental to the quality of the 
work, 

The floor shafting is most suit- 
able where it can be arranged; but 
there are machines which cannot be 
conveniently driven in this manner, 
particularly those which require the 
use of a large pulley. Where pulleys 
on a floor shaft exceed about 20 in. 
in diameter, it is found that they 
cause a great drag and soon work 


loose. For the driving of the larger 
types such as web machines and 
Cotton’s patents, the connection is 


usually made with an overhead shaft, 
running in the region of 100 r.p.m. 
There is now a movement in favor 
of the individual drive for large 
width machines, as this obviates all 
belting and makes the knitting room 
quite clear of obstruction. These 
drives are arranged with individual 
motors attached at the side. The frame 
is gradually started and can be as 
effectively stopped. In this way, if it 
is desired to run any particular ma- 
chine overtime it can be done with- 


out having all the shafting of the 
room in action. 
Three-Shift System 
There has been recently an ex- 


tension of the shift system in many 





The production of rayon, especially 
viscose, is greatly dependent upon 
temperature. Lack of absolute con- 
trol of this factor often causes the 
viscose “dope” to be entirely unfit for 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
This may seem a bit outside the scope 
of the true textile mill, but, when the 
advances which have been made in the 
use of this compound as a textile filler 
and finish are considered, it seems 
probable that viscose before long will 
have its place in the finishing room. 


‘ 


Since cold retards the ripening of 
the viscose “dope” it seems feasible 
enough to assume that a “cold-room” 
will be a necessary part of the mill 
applying viscose to produce finishes. 
Through thoughtful expose of the 
ripening viscose prepare in this room, 
the time at which it will be ready for 
use may be carefully predetermined, 
and in case anything makes it seem 
advisable to hold up the production of 
a batch, it may simply be placed in 
the refrigerated room or cabinet. 
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hosiery mills, where machines are 
run continuously for 24 hours per 
day in three shifts of 8 hours each. 
This has been found to be an ad- 
vantage in fine gauge machines in 
particular, for the rooms are then 
kept at an even temperature through- 
out. Over the week-end, the deli- 
cate metal parts, sucn as the sinkers 
and needles, are kept at proper tem- 


per and do not exhibit those ex- 
panding and contracting propensi- 
ties which are associated with rise 
and fall of temperature. This has 


a further effect in controlling the 
moisture in the room; for, when the 
room gets cold, it allows moisture 
to collect quickly and concentrate 
on the needle parts to cause rust. 
Continuous work also keeps a fine 
film of oil intact on the needles, and 
this contributes much towards sweet 
working of the yarn. When the 
film becomes dried or stiff, difficulties 
arise in working until the parts 
again become “warmed up” to the 
work. 

Another advantage of the contin- 
uous shifts is that considerable 
waste is saved, in certain classes of 
trade. It was found that when 
certain machines hada quiet period 
of about 30 hours over the week- 
end, the sinker parts had changed 
their dimensions slightly and suffi- 
cient to cause considerable numbers 
of holes and ladders to appear in the 
goods. This condition persisted for 
several hours after starting up. 

Ball and Roller Bearings 

It should not be necessary to 
refer to the undoubted advantages 
of ball and roller bearings in ho- 
siery machine shafting, but 
today there are many firms who cavil 
at the extra initial outlay which this 
The cost of a plain bear- 
ing is about one-third the cost of a 
similar self-aligning ball bearing. 

It is a common experience for the 
oil cups which lubricate such a bear- 
ing to leak, causing unsightly stains 
on the floor which detract very much 
from the clean appearance of the 
work room. The frequent attention 
which these require in refilling gives 
an opportunity for slackness, and it 
is frequently necessary to call sudden 
attention to an overheated bearing or 
even to cases of fire. Then, when the 
ordinary fixed bearing has been fitted 
for some time, the supports tend to 
move slightly out of position, which 
throws the shafting out of alignment. 
In the fixed bearing, this gives rise 
to heat and friction, while the ball 
bearing which is made self-aligning is 
free from such danger, as it can right 
itself within certain limits with chang- 
ing position of the bearing support. 
Free oil dripping from cups overhead 
is a fruitful source of troublesome 
stains in knitted goods, as the oil is 
often found with mineral substances 
which give rise to serious faults in 
finishing. 


even 


involves. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Wm. Spink Co., 
Nixon above Umbria Sts., Manayunk, 
worked wools, carbonizers, etc., and spin- 
ners of velvet and axminster yarns, has 
awarded contract for alterations to be 
made to their mill buildings. 
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Combination Hydro-Electric and Steam Reserve Plants of The Tenessee Electric Power Company on the Ocoee River in 
East Tennessee 
pe 
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Available in Tennessee " 
co 
Power to turn the wheels of industry is available in ample quan- as 
tities in Tennessee. ft 
Textile manufacturers locating in this section are not confronted . tre 
with the problem of investing thousands of dollars in power Announcing Our New et 
plant equipment. Hydro-electric power is at their beck and call, Industrial Department bu 
thereby releasing new capital for the installation of facilities for ins ieee . | 
increased production. pany has recently established “an indus- inc 
Electric power in Tennessee has proved its advantages in every ee veggie age pe mer Hi inc 
: : ; ivi interested in southern locations with 
line of industry. It can be purchased for less than the individual ek telesales aes tdkee, take ge 
manufacturer can make it. And the service is adequate, depend- power, | transportation facilities, "plant th: 
° tes, accommodations an 
able and thoroughly reliable. other pertinent Geta of Tonnesees. ou 
The illustration shows only one of the power plants in The Ten- The new department with head: the 
nessee Electric Power Company’s system. The combined rating RC. Leonard, a native “Tennessean, 
of the company’s present steam and water power stations is who has had ten years’ experience in do: 
. . ° ° industrial engineering work, embracing 
269,700 horsepower, with applications pending before the Federal practically every type of manufacturing In 
Power Commission for the further development of 592,500 horse- ee rare teal te eareame cel 
power in the upper Tennessee River basin—aside from Muscle gh eng ee he eel ae 
Shoals. sultation with executives interested. in 
: . ° ° . . Requests for information should be qu 
With resources like these and its interconnections with other addressed to the company at Chat- 1 
power companies of the Southeast, The Tennessee Electric ao. ten 
Power Company is in position to guarantee ample and con- - 
tinuous power service to new industries locating in its territory. bh 
tha 


Textile executives interested in southern locations are invited to 


write us for complete information about Tennessee. col 


The Tennessee Electric Power,Co.,!‘Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mf. 
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Colors Hold Key to Style Future 


Individual Choice in Women’s 


; Wear To Be Stronger Than Ever Next Spring 








Cotton Dress Goods in Line to Benefit 


From Much Broader Distribution—In Silks Solid Colors Should Have New Importance—Sheer 


Worsteds Indicated for Women’s 


HE colors for the spring season of next 
year are to be largely of an individual 


nature, that is to say, each person may 
-hoose her own color and be in good form. 
Grounds for this statement are presented in the 
‘olor movement that appeared during the spring 
races in France. * 


Colors for Spring of 1927 


Over in the paddock, where the nobility paid 
the highest price for entrance, pastel colors held 
sway. This is taken to mean that such a presenta- 
tion of colors will be accepted to some extent in 
this country when the next spring and summer 
seasons arrive. 

It is only fair to say that in the grounds where 
the entrance fee was placed at a popular price 
more shades of various colors were worn than 
at any similar outing in the history of the French 
republic. 

To the foregoing it may be added that com- 
petent observers in attendance at the spring rac- 
ing meets in France stated that plain colors held 
first place among the well dressed in the pro- 
portion of two to one as compared with prints. 
This statement refers to new dresses and 
costumes and not to those made up from fabrics 
developed early in the season. 

With a view to determining the position of 
colors in this country the writer made several 
observations in important fashion centers. From 
such investigation it was found that plain colors 
have made a distinct gain. Not only was this 
true at seaside resorts frequented by the rich, 
but the same obtained among well dressed young 
business women employed in New York City. 

With such a large movement of solid colors 
indicated, it is somewhat difficult to describe the 
indefinite colors that are strongly indicated for 
general consumption. It may be said, however, 
that the rather homely description of “Washed- 
out colors” of every sort are to be included in 
the pastel series. 

A few examples are presented. In reds a half 
dozen shades of raspberry are one indication. 
In blues as many shades from sky to navy are 
certain to hold a prominent place. 

Lavender blues in variety made a distinct gain 
in both Europe and America in all centers fre- 
quented by the exclusives and are certain to ex- 
tend their horizon during the spring and summer 
of next year. 

Blues are now so highly regarded for next year 
that colorists who made an intensive study of 
color developments are advocating shades of blue, 
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This instalment Prepared Especially 

for TEXTILE WORLD by Eugene 

Franklin Peirce, of Editorial Staff of 

Dry Goods Economist. 
NOTE—Once each quarter the Analyst appear 
in the form of a style forecast of fabrics. All 
other weekly issues will continue to consist of 
analysis and forecast of conditions in the tex- 
tile indusiry, prepared, as hitherto, by Dr. Lewis 
H. Haney, Director of New York University 
Business Research Bureau. 





SUMMARY—STYLE FORECAST 


1. Colors for spring remain an indi- 
vidual choice out of a large collection 
of authorized shades. 
prominent. 


Pastels are 


2. Fashion promises hopeful future 
for cotton dress goods. Combinations 
with rayon and even metal yarns take 
on prominence. 


3. Solid colors probably more im- 
portant for next year in silks. 


4. Careful styling needed in men’s 
and women’s wear wool goods. 


pivoting on midnight blues, to be worn in the 
form of foot wear. 


Referring again to reds it is to be noted that 


various shades of pink drawn from fruits, 
flowers and shells are to be top liners with both 
the exclusives and the masses. This for the 
reason that pinks are familiar colors and good 
examples of pastels. 

At a gathering of the wives and daughters of 
American millionaires whose dresses and cos- 
tumes were made recently, pinks represented 
90% of the colors worn with the remaining 10% 
apportioned to mother of pearl gray. 

Grays enjoy the advantage not only of being 
a spring color but in addition various shades of 
gray are being sponsored by makers of model 
garments in the French capital. This is judged 
to be a favorable introduction of grays in the 
light soft tones for the coming 
summer seasons, 

Greens of the soft variety familiar as mignon- 
nette and reseda, are indicated for some recog- 
nition along with other shades broadly 
as pastels. 


spring and 


classed 


Wear—Light Colors Again in Spring Men’s Wear 


Of course in a large movement of solid colors 
many variants of the foregoing basic colors will 
have a certain amount of recognition. For ex- 

le, green blues, blue greens, purple reds, 
what is classed as_ broken 


colors, that is to say touches of various colors 


vive indication of 
ombined in one. 


Blacks Prominent in Fall Wear 
When the current fall 
primary market last spring 
rather strong in 
authorities 
distribution. 


season opened in the 


a wide range of colors 
chromo were advocated by all 
preparing color 


cards for general 


As the season advanced, however, colors strong 
in chromo began to give way to a rising tide 
of softer colors of which woodland tans and 
autumn leaf browns are good examples and 
are now generally advocated together with 
pinkish reds and jungle 

Nevertheless black overshadows all other colors 
in the proportion of twenty to one, and unless 
all signs fail and 


greens. 


ull prophets are misguided 

their observations, there will be no change dur- 

ing the coming fall and winter 
Summed up in a phrase, 


seasons. 
anybody can wear any 
color that is smart and becoming and be in 
fashion. 

It is only fair to say that insofar as accessories 
are concerned more scope may be apportioned to 
strong colors. In a comparatively limited way 
shades of nasturtium will have some recognition 
as wraps for theatre and opera wear. 


Cotton Dress Goods in Line for 
Improvement 


At least three major and as many minor new 
developments combine in aiding cotton dress 
goods to regain their former prosperity. After 
a long period of the policy known as “every 
man for himself,” the leaders have joined forces 
to meet on common ground with a view to keep- 
ing production within reasonable bounds. This 
is not a gesture to calm fears and to stimulate 
confidence, but is a sincere effort to restore the 
cotton goods industry to a more profitable level. 
The second major development is the increased 
attention given to “styling.” With a view to 
more artistic patterns reflecting style tendencies 
in circles where fashions take their rise and are 
furthered, manufacturers who have heretofore re- 
lied on selling agents to guide them in preparing 
collections are now styling their production. To 
meet with the highest possible level of success 
competent stylers with vision, experience and a 
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Suggested Plaid Treatments 


Group of Woven Patterns 
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__ An outside Opinion on 
a INDUSTRIAL GEORGIA 


Following an exhaustive personal sur- 
vey of Georgia, B. C. Forbes wrote: 


“Every condition is favorable to the great 
industria: development now taking place in 
Georgia. A year ’round equable climate; 
pure Anglo-Saxon labor, the finest in the 
world; vast resources of raw material and 
hydro-electric power; ample financial re- 
sources and, best of all, men with ability to 
do the job. 

“Cotton spindles in Georgia were 96 per 
cent active in June, compared with 73 per 
cent in New England and 84 per cent in the 
whole United States. 

“There has been particular stimulation of 
the clay working industry. New plants for 
the manufacture of face brick have been es- 
tablished and the capacity of existing 
plants has been greatly increased. 

“Furniture manufacture, iron and steel 
manufacture, oil refining and the making 
of cement and the manufacture of clay 
products are important parts of Georgia’s 
industrial system.” 


New York Office 
120 Broadway 


GEORGIA RAILWAYa» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 


October 2, 1926 
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sense of color harmony, have been employed to 
select patterns and to assemble chosen colors. To 
this may be added the steadily growing tendency 
on the part of producers to improve the, quality 
of dyes to the best possible standard consistent 
with the price named for the merchandise. 

The third major development in the industry 
of cotton dress goods is the attention given to 
lightening the weights in other than staples and 
to materially increasing the variety of weaves. 
Manufacturers formerly featuring heavy weights 
principally are now expanding in the direction of 
tissues—somewhat allied to weaves successfully 
produced in France and in Switzerland. 

A surprising turn is the successful develop- 
ment of threads of metal used to beautify and 
to illuminate cotton dress goods in approximately 
the same manner as they embellish the highest 
priced silk novelties woven abroad. 

Still more encouraging than all of the fore- 
going is an indicated renaissance of staples, long 
known for merit, which are to be accorded a 
place in volume selling. 


Suggestions for Worsted Dress Goods 

Weaves, weights, finish and patterns are still 
the unsolved problems of the worsted dress goods 
industry. We think the solution of these prob- 
lems may be about as follows: 

Weights must be light if any headway is 
to be made in the partial displacement of 
silks. Worsted sheen twill now selling at com- 
paratively profitless figures must make room for 
fancy or grouped twills under new colors, names 
and constructions. 

Voile yarns point the way to light weight 
fabrics. Reps in variety provide for a pleasing 
change from the omnipresent sheen twills because 
they may still be made and sold at a profit. 

Flat weaves in fancy colored yarns ought to 
make some headway in fabrics for sports wear, 
especially if they are developed in colors and con- 
structions now meeting popularity in knitted 
fabrics. 





Textiles at Annual New Eng- 
land Fair 

Worcester, Mass.—The new $125,- 
000 industrial building of the Wor- 
cester (Mass.) Agricultural Society 


Improved Air Relief 
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A Clever Plaid Variation 


As for designs, checks and neat effects are in 
dicated to displace the large ombre plaids now 
having a vogue. Neat patterns are exploited in 
colors presented in French magazines and are 
a logical sequence to large plaids. 

More Solid Colors in Silks 

In the market for silks preparations for spring 
are of a conservative nature as compared with 
the intensive activity of a year ago. At that 
time stylers and art directors were unanimous 
in the opinion that any one could get rich in the 
distribution of printed silks since there would 
be no limit to the demand. 

This year, however, conservatism attends 
the preparation of designs for printing purposes. 
Medium and rather small effects are highly re 
garded by the best observers who carefully 
studied styles at the spring racing meets abroad. 

The principal change in silk styles for spring 
will be less prints, and more solid colors since 
the fashion movement is in that direction. 
Authorities are agreed on this subject for the 
reason that the printing of silks was overdone 
last season. 

Tub silks are strongly indicated for a sub- 
stantial gain next year. They are closing the 
present year as high favorites which leads to the 
belief that from now on washable silks in variety 
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are certain to make a substantial gain in popu- 
larity. They are a pleasing change from prints, 
require little if any ironing, are cool and light 
in weight—all of which make an 

women seeking a silk for informal wea: 


ippeal to 


Colors for Men’s Wear are Important 
In the men’s wear field more attention is being 
given to colors and to finish than formerly, 
changes in collections are frequent. Importers 
are visiting English manufacturers with a 
to “pepping” up the designers, 
colorists by imparting their 
American style tendencies. 
Reviewing the novelty 


and 


view 
and 
-oncerning 


finishers 
ideas 


find that 
ittention by 
patronage of the idle 
In top coatings, for example, pure French 
pastels will be imported for sport coats for men 


fabrics, we 
light colors are to be given more 
tailors catering for the 
rich. 


who wear garments only a few times or on 
special occasions. 
With stylers returning from foreign woolen 


centers, mention soft browns which 
now are favored by Americans who make matters 
of dress a careful study. 

One hears much said about white warp or 
silver warps shot with darker grays and deco 
rated sparingly with such soft colors as orchids, 
blues and washed out reds allied to raspberries. 
But when it comes to selecting colors with which 
to operate a clothing establishment or to “run” a 
mill grays are everywhere favored. 

Nevertheless, 


is made of 


blues in variety, though of a 
dark nature decorated with reds principally, are 
relied on for one of the corner of the 
clothing industry. Patterns are small and un 
obtrusive with a few glen plaids to give a dash 
of life collections. 


stones 


Plaid back overcoatings will be retained, al 


though the newest idea is expressed in Cheste1 
fields having silk lining and velvet collar. As 
in women’s wear, Oxford grav is indicated for 


a vogue. 





The sides of these frames are covered 


indicated, and can be about 3 it. high. 


Carpet Industry Census 





with clothing or netting of suitable 1925 Product Slightly Less Than 
For Picker or Blower Rooms— density to retain dust and lint but 1922 but Far Above 192 
Netting on Frames permit the air to escape Where Wasuincton, D. C.—The Depart- 


ment of Commerce announces that, 


was opened to the public for the first 
time this week in connection with the 
annual New England fair, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 1. It was under the direction of 
Chester I. Campbell, Boston, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Textile Exhibi- 
tors’ Association, who had charge of 
the renting of space, assisted by J. 
W. Bragdon, Boston. Assisting Mr. 
Campbell in the promotion of the ex- 
hibition were a number of prominent 
Worcester manufacturers, including 
Dr. Homer Gage, president otf the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
and Clinton S. Marshall, district man 
ager of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. Among the textile exhibits were 
looms built by the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works which wove 
towels, blankets and ginghams and 
products of the Graton & Knight Co., 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Howard 
Bros. Mfg. Co., and Brewer & Co., 
Inc., all of Worcester. 


Mouawk, N. Y. The Duofold Health 
Underwear Co. is now operating on full 
time day schedules with a normal work- 
ing force. 


By J. Limbrunner 


The writer has always found it 
rather difficult to properly vent or re- 
lieve the room into which a picker de- 
livers the picked silk, etc., and was 
therefore considerably interested in 
the method employed by a color con 
cern for similar purposes. 


This improved air relief is illus- 
trated by the accompanying diagram. 
Wood frames A are fastened on top 


of the 


blower room in the 


manner 


Moca FRAIL 


these frames cannot be placed on top 
of rooms, they may be put outside of 
windows as indicated in dotted lines 
at B. Where fire protection is to be 
provided, sprinkler heads placed as 


shown in C are suggested. 


*SALEM, ORE. 


The Oregon Linen 


Mills, Inc. have taken out a permit for 
the erection of a one-story power plant 


and office in the Rosedale district, where 


a new mill will be operated. 
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Air Relief for Picker or Blower Rooms 


according to 
biennial 


data collected at the 
census oft manutactures, 


1925, the establishments 


engaged 
primarily in the manutacture of wool 
carpets and rugs, other than those 
made of rags, reported products to 
the total value of $188,902,890. This 
amount represents a decrease of 5.3% 
as compared with $199,480,623 in 1923 
but exceeds the corresponding total 
for 1921, $103,880,500, by 81.8%. 

Of the total for 1925, $183,008,304 
was contributed by carpets and rugs 
and $5,894,586 by miscellaneous prod 
ucts. The production of carpets in 
creased from 13,057,335 sq. yds., val 
ued at $20,393,800, in 1921, to 21, 
722,705 sq. yds., valued at $51,524,378, 
in 1923. The production in 1925 
showed a slight increase in quantity, 
to 21,859,377 sq. yds., but the value 
decreased to $49,023,624. 

The production of rugs made of 
sewed strips increased from 12,070,465 
sq. yds., valued at $25,951,125 in 1921, 
to 17,943,379 sq. yds., valued at $65,- 
104,745 in 1923, but declined to 14,- 
264,113 sq. yds., valued at $53,627,772, 
in 1925. Output of rugs woven whole 
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increased from 27,777,813 sq. yds., 
valued at $53,692,611 in 1921, to 43,- 
576,379 sq. yds., valued at $75,528,350 
in 1923. The quantity decreased to 
35,977,119 sq. yds. in 1925, but the 
value increased to $80,356,908. 

Of the 69 establishments reporting 
for 1925, 42, or nearly three-fifths of 
the total, were located in Pennsyl- 
vania, 9 in Massachusetts, 9 in New 
York, 7 in New Jersey, and 1 each in 
Connecticut and North Carolina. 
Philadelphia, with 39 establishments 
and products amounting to $52,472,851 
in value, reported 56.5% of the estab- 
lishments and 27.8% of the value of 
products for the industry. In 1923 
the industry was represented by 79 
establishments, the decrease to 69 in 
1925 being the net result of a loss of 
13 establishments and a gain of 3. 

Summary statistics for the industry 
are given below. The figures for 1925 
are preliminary and subject to such 
correction as may be found necessary 
upon further examination of the re- 
turns: 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY FOR THE INDUSTRY: 
1925 and 1923. 


United States 1925 1923 
Number of establishments. 69 
Wage earners (average 
CNRS sn acectcvessizen 33, 886 35,217 
Maximum month.......... Mar. 35,925 Apr. 35,641 
Minimum month.......... Aug. 32,505 Jan. 34,813 
Per cent of maximum.. 90.5 97.7 
WEED secccccccscvccccvcsese $43,382,517 $48,528, 430 


Cost of materials (includ- 






ing fuel, rented power, 

and mill supplies)........ 104,195,624 97,472,644 
Value of products.......... 188,902,890 199,480,623 
Value added by manufac- 

GET c cteccesocacteccsnsees 84,707,266 102,007,979 
HOPSOPOWET ..ccccccccccccces 63,008 53, 852 

Philadelphia 

Number of establishments. 39 45 
Wage earners (average 

number)* ........ eeccee 7,587 8,749 
WRG scecccccesence «+ 11,160,554 12,590, 700 
Value of products.......... 62,472, 851 62,027,533 





*Not including salaried employees. 
TValue of products less cost of materials. 


TABLE 2— PRODUCTS, BY KIND, QUANTITY, 
AND VALUB: 1925 and 1923. 


(in thousands, last 000s omitted.) 


1925 1923 

Square Square 
yards Value yards Value 
Datel WElwOicccecs cccecs $188,902 ...... $199, 480 
Carpets, total........ 21,859 49,023 21,722 651,524 
Axminster & moqg.. 4,592 9,814 4,285 , 11,531 
WER cn cccccccccces 3,399 15,463 2,815 13,034 
Brussels ...... evccee 25 71 52 160 


Tapestry velvet.... 8,824 17,128 7,897 17,706 





Tapestry Brussels... 1,271 1,316 1,322 1,593 
Tmgrain .cccccccccce 819 653 693 622 
All other............ 2,925 4,575 4,655 6,875 
Rugs made of sewed 

strips, total 17,943 65,104 
Axminster & 10,892 26,900 
Wilton .... 6,633 36,668 
Brussels . 383 1,419 
AND GENE. .c.cccccses 7 4 115 

Rugs, woven whole, 

QOHAL  ccccccccscces 43,576 75,528 
Axminster & mog.. 15,980 $8,153 9,566 22,245 
WEED ccssccccenses 1,450 6,073 1,086 4,791 
Tapestry velvet.... 7,740 17,609 9,826 20,224 
Tapestry Brussels.. 4,328 65,974 11,938 15,940 
GMPTRR secccccceses 492 1,214 1,095 2,211 
Chenille-Axminster . 437 4,952 552 4,357 
Wool & paper fiber. 1,846 1,589 6,019 3,078 
Colonial or rag*.... 27 20 56 79 
BE CURE cccscccscce 3,673 4,769 3,433 2,600 

All other products, 
WRINC ccccecee vaeenee:) samanes Ce cinexs 7,323 





* These figures relate only to rag rugs made by 
establishments engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of other classes of carpets and rugs. Estab- 
lishments whose chief products are rag carpets 
and rugs are classified separately under the in- 
dustry designation ‘‘Carpets and rugs, rag.”’ 


TABLE 3— MATERIALS, BY KIND AND 
QUANTITY: 1925.* 


Kind Quantity 
Wool: (pounds) 
In condition purchased.............-... 85, 669, 687 


Equivalent of above in scoured con- 
dition ...... 
Animal hair.. 2,834,382 
CORCOM cccccccccccvccccccccccccccoesecocees 11,131, 462 








Weaate OP molle....ccccsescccsccccccccces 2,580,191 
Yarns purchased: 

WEEE ovectccccctatccnsctcoesessesences 30, 800, 843 
Woreted § .ncccccccccccccccccccccsecscccee 8,155,279 
EN Cova vecdncteekhoosasecshdnassexes 19, 648, 844 
ERMGR ccvccscccscccecceccccsssascocsceses 476,816 


Jute, ramie, and other vegetable fiber 37,450,921 
Other yarns..........-- 4,692,329 
All other materials 1,581,449 








*°No data for 1923 or 1921. 
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Protection and Decoration 





How Suitable Fences May Serve Both These Purposes, Reduce 


Labor Turnover, and 


Establish Good Will 


By Russell Byron Williams* 


E have probably given little 

thought to fencing as a factor 
for the increasing of business. We 
have been wont to consider it solely 
protective medium. 
recognition of the value of beauty, 
executives and managers of a great 
many different enterprises are investi- 
gating more and more the possibilities 


as a Now, in 


need for a more durable, less destruct- 
ible type of fence. 
Wrought Iron 
Relatively early, therefore, the 
wrought iron metal fence made its ap- 
pearance. This type usually consisted 


iron 


of plain posts, set erect and 
joined near the top and bottom by 


bars, the posts generally being t ipered 





Fig. 1. 


Fence at Plant of Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 


Blue Grass and 


W ell-Trimmed Trees Add Monetary Value to the Property as W ell as Contribute 


to the Good Will of the Neighbors and the Pride of the Employes. 


of Page Steel & Wire Co.) 


in using this medium for beautifying 
as well as protecting their property. 

In earlier years, protective fencing 
was usually of the common wood type. 
These fences were, for the most part, 
merely plain wood boards nailed to 
cross bars mounted on cedar posts— 
an arrangement somewhat remindful 
of a stockade. These, of course, served 
a useful purpose, but the rapidity of 
decay, the ease with which boards 
could be removed and ingress thus 
effected and also the ease with which 
such a fence might be burned or 
destroyed, as in the case of a strike, 
clearly demonstrated the imperative 


* Page Fence & Wire Products Association. 


(Courtesy 


as a silent warning to trespassers. 
Laying aside the fact that the old 
wrought iron fences were invariably 
unsightly, sharply advanced prices for 
both material and labor soon made this 
type of protection prohibitive. In iso- 
lated instances or in limited applica- 
tion, however, wrought iron fences 
and gates are still to be seen; the dif- 
ference being that the wrought iron 
fence employed today is _ usually 
erected without consideration to cost 
and is merely intended to be an ex- 
ample of the iron working art. 
These isolated instances have aug- 
mented the appreciation of beauty, 
however, with the result that many 
such fences have been replaced by ex- 





Fig. 2. Fence at Plant of Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. Note the Close-Cropped 


Lawn, the Distant Privet Hedge, and 
Years, Afford Shade and Beauty. 


the Young Trees That Will, in a Few 


(Courtesy of Page Steel & Wire Co.) 
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actly the opposite type of barrier— 
the hedge fence. Thus it is that in 
some instances, notably in the sub- 
urban districts or where adjacent 
ground is not needed for the storage 
of material, beautiful close-cropped 
privet hedges are seen—with an invar- 
iable psychological reaction favorable 
to the enterprise. Such fences or 
hedges offer no serious obstruction to 
intruders, however, and because of 
this fact are giving way to the more 
srotective type of fence—woven wire 


Woven Wire Link 
This type of fence, while not 
decorative in itself, is certainly far 
from unsightly. Because of the in- 
creased appreciation for beauty many 
users of woven wire link fabric have 
learned to utilize this protective 
medium as a basis for ivy, honey- 
suckle, Virginia creeper, rambler 
roses and other decorative floral 
growths. These flourish rapidly, re- 
quire but little attention, and provide 
a most decorative effect. 

In this, a purpose at once aesthetic 
and valuable is served, because the em- 
ployes of a plant so protected can 
hardly fail to be responsive (although 
perhaps without expressing it) to the 
essential beauty of their surroundings. 
Fences of this type, covered with 
natural growth, tend to mitigate the 
occasionally forbidding “prison-like” 
atmosphere. And whether we suf- 
ficiently realize it at the present time, 
it is nevertheless a fact that such 
favorable psychology, however un- 
analyzed or unexpressed, has a very 
definite bearing on turnover costs, on 
the attitude of the operative to the 
management and on production. Pes- 
simistic reveries on the part of 
workers are seldom so evident when 
passing an ivy hidden fence as when 
passing a bare stone or iron bar fence 
—notwithstanding the fact that the 
same degree of protection is afforded. 
Such a fence furthermore never fails 
to elicit favorable comment from pas- 
serby—which means that good will 
for the company is being developed— 
and good will is any company’s 
greatest asset. The single element of 
good will was recently evaluated by 
the Shredded Wheat Biscuit Co. as 


being worth more than five million 
dollars. 


Protection Also 

By the foregoing the writer does 
not wish to give the impression that he 
believes in beauty or attraction to the 
exclusion of adequate and permanent 
protection. He fully realizes that in- 
dustrial property of any kind must 
first of all be protected, that the duty 
of all fencing is first to keep off un- 
welcome intruders and prevent tres- 
passing, to make possible the utiliza- 
tion of open ground for the storage of 
material, and to minimize hazards to 
both employes and the public. For 
such purposes it is impossible to find 
a type of fence more universally suit- 
able than the heavily galvanized, 
woven wire link fabric. Such a fence 
is of long life and positively non- 
climbable. It is much less expensive 
than a wrought iron fence or a 
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nasonry wall; and, considering the 
dvanced prices of lumber, it is fre- 
uently no more expensive than wood. 
onsidering its utility it ‘is economic- 
lly the most acceptable to a wide 
ariety of industrial plants. 

Such a fence can today be seen 
tanding as the omnipresent guard to 
roperty around a great many textile 
ills. One such installation coming 
> mind is the exceptionally attractive 
nstallation made by the Clinton Cot- 
‘on Mills at Clinton, North Carolina 
Fig. 1). Naturally, the primary pur- 
ose of this fence is to afford protec- 
ion, but the grounds behind the per- 
etual guard have been sodded and 
ie trees kept well trimmed with the 
esult that the property has an inviting 
ither than a repelling appearance. 
\nother mill that has successfully 
used woven wire link fabric to 
beautify as well as protect property is 
the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C. 
Fig. 2). 

These are but two instances taken 
t random from the hundreds of pro- 

tected textile plants of New England 
ind the South. In all cases, the 
primal purpose of such fencing is, as 
it should be, property protection. In 
. number of these cases, however, at- 
tractive decorative schemes have fol- 
lowed the installation of the fence with 
the result that there is not only af- 
torded adequate protection but the 
company itself gains the good will and 
favorable reaction that is the invari- 
able concomitant of beauty. This will 
loubtless become increasingly in 
evidence as industry more fully 
realizes the beneficial effect of beauty. 
it remains for all users of fencing to 
learn that the utterly practical sate- 
guard to property also lends itself to 
decorative purposes—and that any 
reasonable effort expended in the di- 
rection of decorative effect always 
comes back to the company in the form 
of augmented public good will, re- 
duced labor turnover, increased civic 
pride, and a more healthy mental at- 
titude on the part of the workers. 





N. C. Textile School at Raleigh 


Opens 
RALEIGH, N. C—The Textile 
School of the North Carolina State 


College, opened on Sept. 22 with a 
good enrollment of students. Appli- 
itions have been coming in for sev- 
eral months for the textile school. A 
irge addition has been made to the 
textile building, and much new equip- 
ment installed. This will increase the 
ipacity of the building about 50%. 
wo additions have been made to the 
‘culty, Prof. H. R. Gaffney, a grad- 
ite of the Georgia School of Tech- 
logy, and a_ graduate also of 
(harleston College, has been elected 
ssistant professor of designing. Dr. 
‘wens Hand Browne, a graduate of 
e University of North Carolina, 
d who received his Ph.D. degree 
Johns Hopkins University, be- 
mes instructor in dyeing. 








rica, N. Y. The Paragon Knitting 

is now operating on full time day 
hedules with its regular working 
ree, 
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Window Illumination 





Dirt on Panes Retards Production—Experiments With Various 
Types of Window Shades 


T the twentieth anniversary con- 

vention of the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society at Spring Lake, 
N. J., Sept. 7 to 10, considerable at- 
tention was given the subject of win- 
dow lighting. It is interesting to note, 
that, although the value of suitable 
electric equipment is well recognized 
today, but little attention is given the 
control of the natural light that pours 
in through windows. Due emphasis 
is seldom laid upon the importance of 
keeping the glass clean, yet dirt on the 
panes affects the natural illumination 
under which most of the work in a 
mill is done. It affects production in 
the same way that poor artificial light- 
ing does, causing accidents, waste of 
materials, and slow speed among the 
workers. 

In a paper “Making Your Windows 
Deliver Daylight,” W. C. Randall and 
A. J. Martin discussed the effect of 
dirt accumulation upon the daylight 
transmitting properties of glass. Part 
of the work was done in buildings of 
the Detroit Steel Products Co., with 
which company the authors are con- 
nected, and part with experimental 
models set up at the University of 
Michigan, in cooperation with Prof. 
H. H. Higbie. There was a surpris- 
ingly close agreement in the results 
obtained. 

Some of the interesting points 
brought out by the paper were: (1) 
After a period of four months with 
the windows uncleaned, the amount of 
light which they would transmit was 
only 25 to 50% of that for clean win- 
dows. (2) The rate of decrease in 
transmitting power was greatest when 
the windows had just been cleaned. 
(3) About 75% of the decrease in 
transmitting power was due to dirt 
on the inside of the window. (4) The 
type of glass used made comparatively 
little diflerence in the amount of dirt 
collected. 

The authors of the paper recommend 
that, in case a yearly schedule for 
cleaning is maintained, the cleaning 
should be done in the fall so as to let 
in the maximum amount of light dur- 
ing the winter months when it is most 
needed. They also advise a frequent 
schedule for cleaning the inside of the 
windows with a damp cloth as a very 
effective and inexpensive method for 
increasing the usefulness of windows. 

Professor Higbie presented a paper 
entitled “The Control of Window 
Light.” Although reflectors are em 
ployed almost universally today in the 
artificial lighting of factories, offices, 
and other buildings, to direct the light 
where it is needed and to insure that 
the largest possible volume of light 
will be available, we have not given 
much attention to the control of 
natural light from the windows. 

Discussing the effect of the various 
means of control upon the quantity 
and quality of the window illumina- 
tion, Professor Higbie presented data 


from numerous embracing 
shades covering the tops of windows, 
shades covering the bottoms of win 
dows, and Venetian blinds covering 
the whole of “So far all 
our findings appear to indicate,’ he 
said, “that control of light from win 
dows by means of Venetian blinds is 
better than control by shades covering 
the lower sash, which itself is better 
than 
upper sash. 


surveys 


windows. 


control by shades covering the 


“Whatever be the merits of 
using roller shades of material having 
good transmitting properties, the fact 
remains that most window shades in 
ordinary use transmit very little, and 
such control as they exercise is by 


may 


merely absorbing and destroying the 
light. In contrast with such a waste- 
ful method, the Venetian blind pre- 
sents a solution of the problem which 
seems to have great possibilities, in 
that the light may be redirected and 
made useful instead of being absorbed. 
If the slats be sloped up inward, the 
light from sun and sky is largely re- 
flected back out of doors and all values 
of illumination in the room, maximum 
and average, well as minimum, 
should be decreased. If the slats be 
sloped down inward (or up outward) 
and are of light color-so as to have 
good reflecting value, a considerable 
part of the light striking the window 
from outside, which otherwise would 
pile up near the window where not 
needed, is either thrown directly to 
the rear of the room where most 
needed or is thrown first to the ceiling 
and from it reflected more or less 
effectively back to the working planes 
preponderantly at the rear of the 
room. The effect of changing the 
slope of the slats is easy to follow 
with the unaided eye, it being possibles 
to throw a vaguely defined bright zone 
across the ceiling to the rear wall: 
and by means of a photometer it is 
easily shown that great increases may 
be produced in either the horizontal 
or vertical illumination at the rear of 
the with corresponding de- 
creases in the maximum illumination 
near the windows.” 


as 


room, 


In an analysis of natural illumina- 
tion through Venetian blinds, Profes- 
sor Higbie said, “From a theoretical 
viewpoint it appears that Venetian 
blinds, properly constructed and used, 
should have an advantage over all the 
ordinary types of window shades in 
that they are able to redistribute the 
light which they intercept, and render 
it useful, instead of merely absorbing 
and destroying it.” The author 
thought at first that, by means of this 
redirecting property of Venetian 
blinds, the minimum illumination at 
the darkest portion of the room could 
be increased while the maximum is 
being diminished; but so far such re- 
sult has been achieved in only a minor- 
ity of the surveys made. This is quite 
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surprising to one who watches while 
the slope of the slats is changed from 
one extreme to the other, the illumina 
tion at the rear of the room appearing 
to be increased thereby to such extent 
that it should be greater than with 
bare windows. 

“In an attempt to learn how and to 
what extent the Venetian blind trans- 
fers light from near the windows to 
the rear of the room, a series of tests 
was run in such a manner as to show 
what fraction of the total illumination 
on the horizontal working plane at 
each — station obtained directly 
from the windows, and what part was 
due to light that had been reflected 
from the bounding surfaces of the 
After the illumination on the 
horizontal test plate had been measured 
at each station, a small black screen 
was erected in such manner as to cut 
off from an eye at that station all 
view of the windows and no 
and then another measurement 
made of illumination on the test plate. 
The first reading was total illumina- 
tion, the second indirect 
ponent of this total (assuming that 
conditions had not changed between 
the two readings), and the difference 
should be the direct component. 

“Control of natural illumination in 
interiors by means of roller shades 
which cover the upper part of the 
window is the least desirable method 
It is better to use shades which cover 
the lower portion of the window, tlie 
roller being mounted at the meeting 
rail of the upper and lower sash, or 
at the window sill, or adjustable in 
height. It is best to use Venetian 
blinds, which operate to redistribute 
the light rather than to absorb it.” 


was 


room. 


more, 
Was 


was com- 


To Measure Tautness of Fabric 
Covering of Aircraft 

Wasuincton, D. C.—For years 
users of aircraft have been searching 
for a satisfactory instrument with 
which to measure the tension in the 
fabric covering of airplanes and air- 
ships. Through the efforts of the 
Bureau of Standards such an instru 
ment is now available. 

The degree of tension in the fabric 
covering of airplane wings and the 
outer skin of airships is a matter of 
great importance, because if they do 
not have the proper tautness the oper- 
ation of the plane or ship will not be 
satisfactory. In both cases the fabric 
cover must be tight enough to pre 
vent flapping . In the case of a wing 
covering tautness 
no harm, but in the case of an airship 
if the cover is too tight it may throw 


some excess does 


an excess strain upon the metal 
framework 
The new instrument was con 


structed by the Bureau of Standards 
for the Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy Department. It is simple and 
convenient to operate, and is so con- 
structed that a portion of the fabric 
may be iso'ated and the tension in it 
measured without in any way disturb- 
ing the covering. 

Rosesonta, Pa. The S. S. Underweat 
Co., Inc. has discontinued business. 


’ 





Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. 1. 
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eA Modern Rayon Converting Plant 


at Passaic, N. J. 


See VISCOSA’S service to the textile 
industry includes a modernly equipped 
converting plant, conveniently located in 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


This large plant enables us to meet your 
needs in Viscose or Nitrocellulose Rayon 
to the last detail. We ship from this con- 


verting plant MISTLETOE BRAND RAYON 
in form for immediate use in any weaving 
or knitting operation. 


ISCOS#i 


TEXTILES 





COMMERCIAL FIBRE Co. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City 


TELEPHONEs AGHLAND 9150 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, IIL 
H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N.C. and Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Commercial Tradine Cereoration, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 





falcolm B. Stone, vice president and 
treasurer of the Ludlow (Mass.) Mfg. 
Associates, F. C. Dumaine, treasurer of 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., and John S. Lawrence of Law- 
rence & Co., Boston, president of the 
New England Council, are among the 
founder members of the Business His- 
torical Society, Inc., the purpose of 
which is to encourage and aid the study 
of the evolution of business in all periods 
am in all countries, and which was in- 
dorsed by the executive committee of the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts 
at its last meeting. 


Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
ciates, Worcester, Mass., gave his annual 
dinner to the athletic managers and 
members of the various athletic teams of 
the plant at the Warren Hotel, that city 
on Sept. 29. 


Earl C. Miller, treasurer of the Booth 
Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass., has re- 
signed his position to become assistant 
agent to Frank I. Neild at the Neild 
Mfg. Corp. Mr. Miller was made 
treasurer at the Booth when Fred W. 
Steel resigned. 


William Woods, of the York Street 
Flax Spinning Co., New York, has been 
appointed treasurer of the Irish & Scot- 
tish Linen Damask Guild, with offices 
at 260 West Broadway, New York, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Alex L. Jordan. A. Temple Blackwood, 
of Ross Bros., Inc., has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


Z. F. Wright, president and treasurer 
‘§ the Newberry (S. C.) Cotton Mills, 
and the directors of these mills gave a 
dinner in honor of J. Marion Davis, 
superintendent of the mills, who is com- 
pleting his twenty-fifth year in its em- 
ploy. The dinner was served at the 
Newberry Country Club on the evening 
of Oct. 1, 


A. B. Carter of Gastonia, N. C.,, 
manufacturers’ agent and treasurer of 
Mill Devices Co., Inc. has returned 
from a business trip to England. Mr. 
Carter was abroad for five weeks. He 
was accompanied by E. E. Boyce of 
Mill Devices Co., Inc. 


J. O. Blackmon has been appointed 
general manager of the Atlantic Cotton 
Mills, Macon, Ga. He was formerly 
superintendent of the Hillside Cotton 
Mills, La Grange, Ga. 


Chester A. Bolles, general manager 
of Fownes Bros. & Co., Amsterdam, 
N. Y., and Miss Ruth E. Yelverton 
were married last week in that city. 


_Crawford F. James, proprietor of 
Elizabeth James Mills, Marion, N. C., 
made a hole in one score on the Marion 
Lake Club golf links Sept. 18. An 
official report was made and Mr. James 
anticipates with pleasure becoming a 
member of “The Hole in One Club of 
the U. S. A.” 


Baseball team of the Aberfoyle Mfg. 
Co, Chester, Pa., won the third of the 
hve game series played with the team 
representing Eddystone Mfg. Co., Eddy- 
stone, Pa., for the championship of the 
Deaware River League, defeating 
Edystone by the score of four to three. 


J. R. Plunkett, superintendent of the 
Mills No. 1 and 2 of the Ensign Cot- 
ton Mills, Hampton, Ga., has resigned 
that position. 


J. Cooper has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Hartwell (Ga.) Mills 
due to ill health. 


W. J. Bauer has resigned his position 
as superintendent of the Sylva Knitting 
Co., West Reading, Pa. 


Herbert Coe has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Brookside Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


S. F. Sheldon, formerly general super- 
intendent of the Gordon Woolen Mills, 
Inc., North Oxford, Mass., has succeeded 
Frank E. Learned as superintendent >f 
the Northdale Woolen Mills, Northbor», 
Mass. 


S. R. Power, superintendent of the 
Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C., 
has resigned and accepted a position with 
the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, 
ns C, 


L. H. Rice, superintendent of the Man- 
chester (Ga.) Cotton Mills has resigned 
to accept a similar position in the Brook- 
side Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


A. F. Garrison has taken a position as 


superintendent of the Hartwell (Ga.) 
Mills. 


W. V. Jones, has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Icard (N. C.) Cordage 
Co. 


L. V. Andrews, formerly  super- 
intendent of the Red Bank Mill of the 
Martel Mills, Inc., Lexington, S. C., now 
holds a similar position in the Middie- 
burg Mill of the Martel company, Bates- 
burg, S. C. 


R. H. Maupin, superintendent of the 
Star Thread Mills, Athens, Ga., has re- 
signed to accept the position of general 
manager for the Galvez Mills, Galveston, 
Tex. 


T. B. Stevenson has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Cotton 
Mills Products Co., Natchez, Miss. 


W. M. Moore, overseer .at the Mus- 
grove Mills, Gaffney, S. C., has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency of the 
Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C. 


John Pearson will be superintendent of 
the new plant of the Sauquoit Spinning 
Co. of Alabama, at Gadsden, Ala. 


J. Westmoreland, superintendent of 
Mill No. 5 of the Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Pineville, N. C., resigned recently to ac- 
cept a similar position in the Williams- 


ton (S. C.) Mills. 


William B. Grundy, who recently re- 
signed as assistant superintendent of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., 
has accepted a similar position with the 
Globe Mills of the American Woolen 
Co:, Utica, N. Y. 


E. L. Sheridan, overseer of carding 
and spinning at the Jefferson, (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, has resigned and accepted 
a position as superintendent of the Ensign 
Cotton Mills, Hampton, Ga. 


G. I. Parvis, overseer of dyeing for 
the Bradley Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga., 


has been promoted to the position of 
superintendent. 
H. E. Littlejohn, formerly assistant 


superintendent of Judson Mills, Green- 
ville, (S. C.) is now in the cost depart- 
ment of Monaghan Plant of the Victor 
Monaghan Co., in the same city, with 
which he was connected some time ago. 
J. J. Aylward, formerly general super- 
intendent of Judson silk mill, has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Littlejohn. 


Ernest Moore, formerly with the Lan- 
caster (S. C.) Cotton Mills, has accepted 
a position in the office of the Proximity 
Print Works, Greensboro, N. C. 


Mrs. Cora H. Dodson is now head of 
the welfare department of the American 
Spinning Co., Greenville, S. C. She 
succeeds Miss Ruth Camp, who recently 
went to North Carolina. 


Vincent McElroy, designer for the 
Manton (Rhode Island) Mills has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Freemont Getchell has resigned his 
position as boss spinner for the Fabyan 
Woolen Co., Medway, Mass., after sev- 
eral years’ service and with his family 
will shortly remove to Maine. 


John J. Brown has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Hamilton (R. I.) Web Co. 


Herbert Billings has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Tilton Mills (American Woolen Co.), 
Tilton, N. H. “Mr. Billings comes from 
the Lowell (Mass.) Dye Works. 


W. L. Brightwell, second hand in No. 
4 spinning, has been promoted to over- 
seer of No. 3 spinning at the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 


William Marshall, former overseer of 
the spinning department of the Fabyan 
Woolen Co., Medway, Mass., has re- 
turned to that position, succeeding Free- 
mont Getchell, resigned. 


William J. 
drawing 
Machine 


Johnston, foreman of the 
department of the Whitin 
Works, Whitinsville, Mass., 
for the last 23 years retired on Sept. 
24 from active service of 52 years and 
six months at the works. 

R. C. Woody, overseer of the cloth 
room at the Clinchfield Mfg. Co., 
Marion, N. C., has resigned that 
position. 


Geo. R. 


for the 
Woolen 


Daley, overseer of dressing 
Burlington Mills (American 
Co.), Winooski, Vt., has re- 
signed his position with that company. 


Harry Wilkinson has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the 
cloth department of the Ayer Mill of 
the American Woolen Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 


W. M. O’Daniel, overseer of carding 
in the Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C., has re- 
signed that position. 


W. F. Pruitt, overseer of the weav- 
ing department of Mill No. 2 of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N. C., 


has tendered his resignation. 


Frank W. Wilson has resigned his 
position as second hand in the cloth 
finishing department of the Otis Co., 


Ware, Mass., to accept one as overseer 


of the same department with White 


Bros., Inc., Winchendon, Mass. 


R. A. Hughes has taken a position as 
overseer of spinning in Mill No. 5 of 
the Erwin (N. C.) Cotton Mills Co. 


W. N. McCann, formerly overseer 
of carding at the Osprey Mill of the 
Bibb Mfg. Co., Porterdale, Ga, is now 
an overhauler for that company. 


Lewis H. Shaw, loomfixer in the 
lower weaveroom of the Jefferson 
(Mass.) Mfg. Co., and Miss Rena C. 
Beal, Worcester, Mass., were recently 
married in New York. 


Cyrus Gould has taken the position as 
overseer of weaving for the Warrenton 
Woolen Co., Torrington, Conn. Mr. 
Gould has been employed as second hand 
for this company. 


George D. Clarke has taken the posi- 
tion as overseer cotton ring spinning 
for the Joseph Simpson Knitting Mills, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


W. F. Chavons is now overseer of 
carding at the Aiken Mills, Bath, S. C. 


A. L. Remington has taken the posi- 


tion as overseer of dyeing for the 
Farnsworth Mills, Central Village, 
Conn. Mr. Remington comes from 


Franklin, Mass. 


William J. Anderson has accepted a 
position as overseer of the card room 


of the Northdale Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Northboro, Mass. He comes from 
North Oxford, Mass. 


F. L. Craven is now overseer of No. 
1 and 2 carding for the Borden Mfg. 
Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 


Alfred Witschel has been promoted 
to the position of superintendent of the 
worsted department of the Ayer Mill 
of the American Woolen Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 


G. M. Hill has taken a position as 
night overseer of carding in Mill No. 
2 of the Carolina Textile Corp., Dil- 
lan, S, 


J. O. Godfrey, who has been overseer 
of No. 3 spinning at the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
is now overseer of No. 1 spinning at 
the same plant. 


F. E. Holley has been made overseer 
of the cloth room at the Aiken Mills, 
pate, (S.C. 


William Tobin, overseer of dyeing 
for the Souhegan Woolen Co., Wilton, 
N. H., has resigned his position with 
that company. 


B. C. Barton is now night overseer of 
weaving at the Elberton (Ga.) Mills. 
He formerly held a position with the 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 


R. H. Rouse is still overseer of weav- 
ing for the Darlington (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., the report of his resignation being 
erroneous. 


Bard Ivey has been made night over- 
seer of twisting at Mill No. 2 of the 
Carolina Textile Corp., Dillon, S. C. 


Walter Long has resigned as overseer 
of No. 1 spinning at the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va. 











High Speed 


Advantages of .:/.0G Spray-painting 


One DeVilbiss spray operator does the work of 4 to 5 brush painters. 
This high speed of spray-painting not only’ effects a substantial 
reduction in labor costs but insures getting your work done in 
considerably less time. 


Additional spray-painting advantages are: a more uniform and 
thorough coating; no spattering and dripping of paint; a coating 
with the hiding power of two brushed coats; use of less scaffolding. 


Get the facts—detailed information will be gladly mailed. Address— 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 236 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York 7 = Indianapolis 
Chica DeVilbiss St Louis 
Detroit ee ee ed Milwaukee 
San Francisco Spray-painting System Minneapolis 
Cleveland Windsor, Ont. 



















“BIGELOW” 


MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 









The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 


wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 








Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 





KNEELAND-BIGELOW CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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NOTE—The position of the users with hands down when washing 
prevents waste water from wetting and soiling floor. 


The 
Sizes 
“Shower 
and 
+ Bath” 
s 
- Wash-Up 
to Meet : 
E Dirty 
acer Water 
room 
Runs Off 
Requirement 
Instantly 


We aA CCl itt bose ee iat er ee 


rolled shutoff. 5 men washing-room for 5 more 
—S— 





The Foot Controlled 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAINS 


The sanitary washroom equipment now in use in many of the 
leading Textile Plants in America. Used also in Schools, 
Railway Stations, Public Buildings and wherever Public Wash- 
ing facilities are required. 

The FOOT CONTROL FEATURE is the only practical device 
in use for controlling the supply of water on wash fixtures used 
by more than one person at the same time. 

SAVE WATER — SAVE TIME — SAVE SPACE — SAVE REPAIRS 


BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sistas ALEC HICKS, 2401 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
A. C. COOPER, 292 Madison Ave., New York. 
ARTHUR S. HALL, 3 Berkmans St., Worcester, Mass. 
Write for Catalog T-1 


Representatives 














For Every Textile Mill Need 


Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant 
Fountains take up little space, 
check the waste of water and give 
continuous service over a period of 
years. They provide the most prac- 
tical and sanitary drinking facilities 
for every industrial need. 


The contamination of lip-contact 
is automatically eliminated because 
lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle. 
The slight slant stream prevents 
water from falling back upon the 
jet. All who drink are refreshed 
and invigorated — ready for more 
productive work. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary 

Drinking Fountains (with body coolers if desired), 
Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. Write 
for illustrated catalog with complete information. 





RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
67 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 








See cAiso 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Boucle Yarn 
Technical Editor: 

We would appreciate your giving 
us information relative to the making 
of a boucle type of yarn. This is to 
consist of a twisted yarn, showing one 
thread in rather exaggerated loops. 

(5895) 
Boucle yarns are produced by the 
twisting of different sizes of yarn 
together, and also by allowing one 
of the combination to move quicker 
than the others in the twisting, the 
thread which has the greater speed 
being compelled to form into loops 


or curls upon the surface of the 
other, owing to the difference in 
length. Boucle effects may be 


formed in the cloth by fulling, one 
of the threads being of a hard and 
unshrinkable character, the other be- 
ing a soft milling fiber and of a 
much heavier count of yarn, so as to 
overpower the unshrinkable one and 
cause it to curl around the fulling 
one, owing to the loss of length or 
shortening process which takes place 
in the operation of fulling. 

Usually these yarns are a combi- 
nation of a low quality worsted with 
mohair, the mohair thread being the 
thicker and allowed to run in vary- 
ing proportions of length, generally 
two inches of mohair to one inch of 
worsted, or other proportions, accord- 
ing to size of loop or curl required. 
Of course it is necessary to bind the 
two together with another thread, as 
otherwise they would separate in the 
cloth, or the curl thread would be 
liable to draw straight in patches, 
causing a very unsightly appearance 
upon the face of the fabric. 

One very acceptable form of 
yarn which may be made in many 
very suitable and pleasing effects is 
as follows: Two-ply 32s _ twisted 
with single 10s, the 1os being allowed 
to run two inches to one inch of the 
2-ply. This, in the operation of 
twisting, causes the thread of 10s to 
form into small loops upon the sur- 
face of the 2-ply. This compound 
thread is then twisted with one of 
single 32s in the reverse direction, 
which binds the thread into a weav- 
able yarn and fixes the curls perma- 
nently. The effect of fulling on this 
class of fabric causes the thick curl 
yarn to burst and swell into a very 
lofty and springy surface. 

ss 


Sulphur Dyed Goods 
Technical Editor: 

[ am atte-*ing hereto two sample 
clippings, narked “A” and one 
marked “B.’ 41 will appreciate it if 
you will determine for me whether or 
not these samples have been sulphur 
or indanthrene dyed. (5890) 

The two samples are of a heavy 
cotton fabric dyed a gray shade. 


Neither of these samples were re-- 
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questions pertaining to textile matters 
WORLD. 
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duced when heated with a solution of The aluminum chloride test is 
hydrosulphite and caustic soda. A made of steeping a sample of cloth 
weak solution of sodium hypochlorite in a solution of 46 grams of alumi- 
very quickly decolorized both num chloride in 100 cc. water to 
samples. These results, coupled with which 15— 20 drops of a 5% iodine 
the nature of the goods, lead us to in potassium iodide solution have 
believe that the dyeing was done with been added. Mercerized material 
sulphur colors. turns a dark chocolate-brown color, 


* * * 


Cloth Is Mercerized 
Technical Editor: 

We would be pleased to have you 
advise us if the cotton in the enclosed 
samples has been mercerized. Also, 
what test can be made outside of the 
appearance to determine if goods have 
been mercerized? What effect has 
mercerization on mixed silk and cot- 
ton goods? (5884) 

The two samples of cloth appear 
to have been mercerized, inasmuch 
as they behave very similarly to a 
standard mercerized sample, and dis- 
similarly to a piece of unmercerized 
bleached cotton fabric. 

Several methods’ of testing were 
employed, namely: (a) aluminum 
chloride and iodine; (b) zinc chloride 
and iodine; (c) benzopurpurine 
staining, followed by acidification 
with and without subsequent reduc- 
tion with titanous chloride; (d) 
methylene blue; and (e) iodine in 
potassium iodide. 

Of all these methods, the iodine in 
potassium iodide solution gave the 
most positive distinctions, and was 
the most rapid and simple. It was 
carried out as follows: (1) Prepara- 
tion of solution — 20 grams of iodine 
are dissolved in 100 cc. of saturated 
potassium iodide solution (127.9 
grams potassium iodide in 100 cc. of 
water at o deg. C.); (2) The test — 
Immerse given samples (purified from 
starch finishes and bleached if’ col- 
ored) with samples of mercerized 
and unmercerized pieces (preferably 
bleached) for 15 sec. in the solution. 
Remove samples, squeeze in the 
fingers, and immerse in a large basin 
of cold water, washing all the samples 
equally. In a few seconds, or after 
a .few washings, the mercerized 
samples will be distinguishable from 
the unmercerized by their greater re- 
tention of the blue color. The greater 
the degree of mercerization the 
greater the difference of color affin- 
ity. The iodine is much more easily 
washed out of the unmercerized 
sample. 


while unmercerized cloth remains un- 
colored. 

The zine chloride and iodine test 
consists of soaking the fabric with 
positive samples of mercerized and 
unmercerized cloth in the following 
solution for 3 min.: A solution of 
5 grams potassium iodide, 20 cc. 
water, and 2 grams iodine is mixed 
with a solution of 25 grams. zinc 
chloride and 12 cc. water. The single 
solution is allowed to settle and the 
clear brown liquid is decanted. After 
steeping the samples in this for 3 
min. and washing them, the mercer- 
ized sample will remain blue for some 
time, while the unmercerized sample 
will quickly lose its color. 

In testing the mercerization by the 
benzopurpurine test, swatches of the 
unknown sample and of known mer- 
cerized and unmercerized cloth are 
dyed in a dilute bath of this dye- 
stuff with soda ash and soap. The 
bath is then acidified by adding drop 
by drop of either hydrochloric acid 
or titanous chloride, until the unmer- 
cerized material just turns blue. The 
mercerized material remains red at 
this point. 


Silk is, of course, destroyed by 
strong alkalies since it is a true 
animal fiber. Hence, such caustic 


soda solutions as are used in mercer- 
ization, which vary in strength up 
to 40 deg. Tw., would destroy the 
silk. The usual method is to mercerize 
the cotton yarn before weaving. 
Rayons of the viscose or cupram- 
monium type, according to a chemist 
who has done much work with rayon, 
should withstand mercerizing if the 
rayon yarn is well bound in the fabric 
and the fabric is not subjected to 
a tension 


too great in the wrong 
direction when wet. 
i. e4 


Cost of Finishing Men’s Union 
Suits 
Technical Editor: 


What is a fair average cost for fin- 
ishing operations on men’s union suits, 
heavy cotton ribs? By finishing, I 





mean from cutting to boxing. What 
should the percentage of loss be in 
cutting and seamer’s waste on these 
suits ? (5885) 

The following prices are paid by 
one mill making these goods: 


Piece 


Operation Price per 
Doz 
POM Nene ween edacanu wes Sc 
PRG hao xd news de edee cee ce cents 6 
INES Ug. Sica ad onde Wie os De.e ade ae 17 
ON, st bs Sv emwmeeeeae as 1% 
BE ES ad wa cles compete Bins 2 
SEES cs anc o ae wee oe dale ates 84 
PN BIE. esd welaewa cae kh Ss 
Tack Front ieee wee weeeee 2% 
Se ee err ee 
Patching (2) ... spnateaceeee 6 
Hanger .. i re Pee er er oly 
Seam Coll... 2 in je a 6 
eg ee ee Shy 
But. Stay 3g 
ene CROCE. 4 << dc cv ic ccice the 
oe 8 Sarre what ie 4 
re eee ee Ta 24 
Cro. Flap . cawewewe ne Shs eaeas 3 
Seam Cuff (4) ..... de naan tha ited T% 


Cutting Complete .... 
Cubtinie. Cuma sc ace wks 2 


Records over many years of men’s 
union suit production in this miil 
show conclusively that the average 
waste (both necessary and unneces- 
sary) in a well regulated cutting de- 
partment should be 14%. Any cutting 
room giving a lesser percentage is 
operated extremely well. 

The writer does not know how 
much waste in ounces should be 
seamed off the garments, and does not 
believe it is possible to set any stan- 
dard rule in this regard. One operator 
may average only % in. to % in, 
while another equally efficient operator 
will seam off as much as % in. I 
think that providing an operator fol- 
lows carefully the lines of her pattern 
that 14 in. to 54g in. seamed off should 
be satisfactory, more satisfactory than 
an operator who tries hard to seam 
off 14 in. to 3 in., and very often 
does not get both edges of the fabric 
under the machine needles, thus caus- 
ing bad work. 

a 
Degreasing Paper Makers’ Wool 
Felts 
Technical Editor: 

Can you give me a brief outline of 
the process used for degreasing paper 
makers’ wool felts? (5896) 

We believe there is a mistake in the 
question as asked because we have 
never heard or seen any woolen paper 
makers’ felts which have been greased 
or oiled in way. Consequently 
there has never been any need for 
degreasing them. If any oil happens 
to get on the felt in operation, it is 
detrimental to its work and oil re- 
movers of different kinds are used by 
the paper mills. What we presume 
the inquirer means is the process 
used for degreasing the wool used for 
the manufacture of woven paper 
makers’ felts. 

A brief outline of the process used 
for this is the same as a brief outline 
used for scouring any wool for em- 
ployment in woolen or worsted goods. 
The particular differences are that one 


any 
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must be more careful that the strength 
of the alkali and the temperature of 
the water is less, so that the wool will 
not be in the least tendered or made 
harsh. In order to accomplish this 
result an up-to-date manuiacturer 
making paper makers’ felts 
will more thoroughly open his wool 
than the average woolen mill; will use 

» and longer bowls in his scouring 
than ordinarily employed; 

keep the temperature of the vari- 
ous liquors 


woolen 


ine 


in the bowls lower than 
narily; will have his soap abso 
lutely neutral, and alkali inl 
strength, with particular care to have 
it free from free caustic; and if any 
thing, not he wool quite clean. 
n it comes to the drying of the 
wool, great care should be taken that 


or 
low 


his 





scour t 


it should be dried slowly and at as 
low a temperature as possible, be- 
cause causing wool to be brittle at 


this point is almost as bad as causing 
brittleness in the scouring operations. 


* bs x 


No Rayon Quality Standards 
Editor, TEXTILE WoRLD: 

Has anything been done yet regard- 
ing the standardization of quality, 
among the producers of rayon in this 
country ? 

Putting it another way, can a user 
rayon yarn expect perfect skeins 
when he asks for A quality, and a 
certain number of defections in B 
juality, etc. If what constitutes 
fault limits in classification of quality. 

This information is important to us 
because of contractual arrangements 
involving a guarantee of quality. 

We would appreciate your prompt 
reply. 




























so, 


Very truly yours, 

(D155 
lo date there has been no 
toward standardization spe- 
for A, B and C grades of 
Each producer has its own 
standard for A quality, B quality and 
C quality and instructs its inspectors 


move 
ment of 
cifications 


rayon. 


along these lines. 


one 


A customer of any 
accustomed to 
\ quality of that 
particular producer and detects varia- 
tions from 
through 

machines. 


company becomes 


the meaning of the 


largely 
on 


such standards 


action of the rayon 

In other words, it is inpossible to 
say that B quality means so many de 
fects throughout the market. Nor is 
it likely that any attempt will be made 
in the near future to standardize this 
phase of rayon production. Individual 
producers regard it as one of their 
marks of individuality and we doubt if 
any movement to effect such standard- 
ization would make headway. 

You probably know that Committee 
D-13 of the American Society for 
Testing Materials has developed tenta- 
tive specifications for rayon covering 
methods of identification; tolerances 
80 far as size of yarn, number, twist 
and direction of twist and strength 
concerned; also test methods for 
these characteristics; and standard for 
lolsture regain. That committee has 
hot, however, attempted to draw up 
specifications indicating standards for 


are 
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A, B 


and C grades nor do we believe 


that any such movement is in 
prospect. 
+ * * 
Silk Calculations 
Technical Editor: 
lhe difference of opinion in the 


natter 
der the 
Chrown 
ference 


you have recently printed un- 
heading “Calculating Sizes of 
Silk,” appears to be the dif- 
practice 





between theory and 


The one with its hair-splitting per- 
centage is pure theory, while the other 
with wide range of averages is 


actice. 


All silk 





] 
sound pr 





even in 


varies size and quality. This varia 
tion is due to natural causes whic 

might be of profit to follow now 
Starting from the beginning, the silk- 


worm being of animal life must natur 
ally vary in size and ability 
spin unitorm silk. Nothing that grows 
attains exactitude in size The sill 


worm spins a double thread ranging 
from 800 to in lengtl 
This thread is invariably at 
beginning and at the end than in the 
middle of the spinning. It is 
that worm at the start 
finer thread until he warms up to his 
then the thread 
and when he is tiring 


1300 yards 
finer the 
natural 


spins a 


1 
the 


becomes 
at the 
four hundred yards the 
ll thin out again 
all 


work: 


heavier, 
] 


ast three or 


thread wi This ap 


plies to silkworms. In addition, 


ea worm, being of different size 
spins a different size thread fro 
other silkworms. This difference may 
not be noticeable until the silk is 
reeled into a commercial size thread 
and measured into yards per pound 


Usually five cocoons reeled to 


are 


make one end of 13/15 denier size silk 


It filaments fine, six 


cocoons are used, and if the 


the cocoon run 


filaments 


are extra coarse, only four cocoons 
would be used. Also, it takes a large 
number of cocoons to make up I lb 


of 13/15 denier silk. This reeling 


tended to by girls who are often ver) 


young and who work long hours pet 
day. These girls decide how man 
cocoons it takes to make given e 
thread. Under their working cor 
ditions the variation of size OUT 
to be el ed 

Phat why two sizes are give 
such as 13 and 15 denier tor a co 
mercial size silk \nd the difference 
in yardage per pound from 13 deniers 
to 15 deniers is huge; 13 denier gives 
343.424 and 15 denier gives 297,634 
vards per pound. This reason 
why theoretical figures in raw silk 
are misleading and should be used 


only when practical figures are un- 
available 
Use Practical Figures 

However, many mills have not the 
time nor the finances to make measur- 
ing tests on all the silk they con- 
sume. Tests made on warping mills 
and on looms, including pickage, are 
uncertain mediums, for the reason 
that too many hands are employed in 
making these tests. If one man hav- 
ing nothing else to do could follow 
the silk through every manufacturing 


process, 


tained. And after all it is the 
of woven fabric turned o 
that fixes the figure f 
the amour f silk used 
The correct method is to use a base 
figure, either in drams or yards pet 
pound, for calculating the amount ot 
silk re juired t ike the goods and to 
use the same figure on the a unt ot 
goods manu tured or turned out o 
he mill 1 se totals ld { 
| o ( \ int 
iS¢ \t tory ) 
. takir Se 4 espec lurin 
lull in | S che 1 be 
le to f the | r o ci 
ec Fo ti € 1 cle lls 
( 1000 \ ( Ot « { c te 
juired is ed and ¢ { 
he amou f k pu nd 
hen goods are cut off e loo 
arge the irds wove D st the 
k figure d purchase t re 
juires more than that figured to 
omplete e orde something 1s 
vrong. | er the dramage or yards 
per pound ong, or the manufac 
turing is ong In other words the 
imount of rds of cloth turned out 
of the mil the factor to base all 
figures on, because after all that is 
( ily or vhich the 1 il] 1 
p } 
Use Average of Six Months 
lo arrive t a base figure in dram 
ge or yards per pound many things 
ust be Ci dered lhe satest plan 
to use iverages of the past six 
onths, or longer However, many 
mills do not keep averages and figu 
entirely too lo For instance, take 
3-thread epe, 13/15 denier with 
65/70 tur er inch Say 13/15 
lenier average 14 denier Multiply 
ng 3-thread 14 denier gives 42 
deniers, which means 3 ends of 14 
lenier silk, measuring 450 meters in 
length, would weigh on a denier scal 
A2 deniers 
To find the dramage divide 42 


1e1 


11 
Lilf 


ry} 


to determine for 


tw 


‘. 
lal 





some 





tiers bv 


wwance I 


le take-uy 


ist vart 
np, or € 


Mr. C. Hu 
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Boston, Ma 


accuracy \ 


tton, 


WORLD, 


ass, 





>44 deniers, as there are 
n 1t dram. 4217.44 
mean hat evet 

threac = deni 

h 2 }1 drat oO} 
( | ( In throwimne incl 
ive in ft s \ fai 
hrowster e 1s 3% 
n twist 1s not so easy 
many re 1S Ha d 
e often t 1 vhet1 
et, to keep intact the 


Dear Mr. Hutton.—We are in re- 
ceipt of your Oct. 20th letter to- 
gether with enclosures, and thank 


you kindl 


y for the 


information 


given, which gives us exactly what 


is wanted. 


Assuring you of our apprecia- 


tion, we re 


“main 


Yours very truly, 


ABINGTON TEXTILE 


MA.- 
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twist and this allows more stretch. 
So many turns per inch requires two 


or more twistings, which in turn may 
mean different spinning machines and 
ine machines are in better mechant- 


Also a 
turns 


cal condition than others. 


throwster cannot spin exact per 


inch on such hard twist and is allowed 
5% leeway It will be found that 
I shortening tor twist is not too 
e matte s\ nd oil affecting 
the weight 1 ther uncertain quan- 
cru. \ throwster can varv t 5 easily. 
he soaking ill usually ne by 
OVS Who do not alwavs tollow out 1n- 
ictions regularl | sater to 
( a t throw ters ciearance. 
Phis bring he total variatior n 
throw up t 20% 15%o shortage 
t¢ t St, 2 st ind 2% clearance. 
\lso to this should be added manutac- 
turing or mill waste 
Work Out a Base Figure 
fo work out a base figure in dram- 
age take 2.41 drams net and multiply 


by 1.20, which adds 20% for throw- 


making a total of 2.8902 or 2.9 per 


‘ ‘ 
lo work out a 
Ib I 


ing, 
b ie 


silk 


1000 yds heure 
deniet 


lb 


net 


hgures 


pet 


yds 3 thi 


1.404.513 per hread 13 
Is 42 
ving, giving 50.4 denier ; }. 
l 50.4 


DY 
Po thi 


denier plus 20 
104,513 


pet Ib divided cdienier 


ils 88,581 yds. per Ib. mill 
waste should be added. 

Keeping account of silk required tor 
silk purchased, 
the of 


out of the mill, 


ers, charged against 


irged against number 


vards of fabric turned 


how whether the base figure is 


1" 
Wilt S 


correct If a shortage is shown tl 
} 


Dase 


1e 


figure in drams should be in- 
pound de- 
Each 
silk 
to 
any variation 
foll wed. Silk 
thrown invariably shows less vardage 


per pound than silk tl 


creased and the yards per 


1 oe ] 
creased accordmgly season 


bt 


throwster 1s 


ot and each 


striving 


Ings a New 


crop 
increase his 


sO should be 


profits, 
carefully purchased 
i1rown by a re- 
It 


impossible to fix a base 


liable commission throwster. is 
pr ictically 
figure which will cover all lots of silk. 
Responsible firms figure higher than 
to a safe 


margin, and if a reasonable surplus is 


the size warrants insure 
hown at stocktaking time this is cred- 
las a mill profit. 
We earnestly request Mr. Lewin to 
continue his remarks on crepes. 
Horace NEILD, 


Paterson Ribbon 
Inc 


Welwood 
Factories, 


Paterson, 


N. J. 


International 


tion to Meet 
WASHINGTON, 


Cotton Federa- 
in Cairo 
D. C—A 


congress 


of the International Cotton Federa- 
tion will be held in Cairo, Egypt, 
from Jan. 28 to Feb. 7 next. A def- 


inite program for the work of the 
congress has not yet been announced 
but the Department of Commerce is 
advised from Cairo that a topic of 
primary importance will the 
leged mixing of high grade Sakel- 
larides with inferior qualities. 


ae 
dai- 


be 
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Compare Sidney Performance 
in Your Own Mill 


Comparison is the best way to prove the supertor- 


ity of such things as lathes. 


So confident are we ot 


the superiority of Sidney Lathes that we'll put one 
in your mill for the purpose of making comparative 
tests. Just se’ect the type and size you want for the 


purpose intended 











ie 


and we'll ship it to you. 


doesn’t meet your approval ; 


If it] 
if it| 


doesn’t prove its superiority in| 
accuracy, performance and econ- | 
omy, don’t keep it. Our furnish- 
ing the lathe does not in any way 


bind you to buy it. 


Many a textile mill has cut its cost of maintenance, | 
saved time and eliminated production loss with a Sidney | 
Lathe. In fact they’ve saved the price of their Sidney 


Lathe many times over through its use. 


So can you! | 


Why not get in touch with us now? Just address Dept. | 


2110. 


The Sidney Machine Tool Co. 


LLIGATO 


Sidney, Ohio 
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> STEEL BELT LACING: 
B E 


LTS | steel-ended 
with Alligator 


Steel Belt Lacing and 
joined with Alligator 
Sectional Steel Rocker 
Hinge Pins are exempt 
from most belting 
troubles. 


This smooth hinged lacing 
gives long, efficient service 


on all kinds 
and sizes of 
belts. Use 
Alligator 
Steel Belt 
Lacing 
confidently 





on your belt drives. 
Consultation invited. Sold 
the world over by the belt- 


ing, 


mill supply and hard- 


ware trades. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 





4634 Lexington Street 
Chicago, U. 8S. A. 


In England at 
135 Finisbury Pavement, 
London, E. C. 2 





| 
| 
| 


























VALVES 






“Jarecki” valves are not a 
hit-and-miss product, but 
they are carefully designed, 
faithfully built and will give 
years of constant service. 





Our many years of con- 
stant association with valve 
problems gives us the 
knowledge necessary to pro- 
duce the most efficient 
valves on the market. 


Your next valves should 
e ‘Jarecki’s.” 





Of What Does This 
Remind You? 





SUPPOSE that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, 
a commercial device not a home- 
made article, would you not have 
saved a great deal of time? 


Write Us for Information 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD. CONN. 
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Improved Electric Drive 


F 


For Combination Silk Spinner, 
Doubler and Twister 
By C. T. Guildford* 


In an improved electric drive for 
the combination spinner, doubler, and 
twister for silk, recently developed by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., the usual cross-head shaft with 
its pulleys, idlers for the spindle belt, 
and drive to the feed rolls is replaced 
by three motors mounted on the end 
stand to drive each deck separately. 
[he drive is illustrated by the accom- 
panying photograph. 

These motors are of the ball-bear- 
ing type with grease lubrication. Each 
of two motors for the lower decks 
has a shaft extension and spindle- 
belt pulley at the top. They are 
mounted on the frame as shown and 
drive the spindle belts direct. The 
upper motor has a shaft extension at 
both top and bottom. The upper ex- 
tension drives, by spiral gears, the 
feed rolls; and the lower extension 
carries the spindle belt pulley, and also 
a flywheel for the purpose of keeping 
the second-time spindles running long 
enough to take up the slack after the 
first spindles have stopped, to prevent 
kinking of the yarn on shutdown. 

The feed rolls are automatically 
tripped out of gear by the action of 
an electromagnet (mounted inside the 
end stand) which operates when the 
switch is thrown off or when the volt- 
age falls below a minimum or when 
the power fails. This permits draw- 
ing the slack through the feed rolls 
without breaking the yarn. The feed 
rolls then separate and the yarn is 
drawn through without interference. 

The three motors are started and 
stopped simultaneously with the one 
switch, which is provided with over- 
load and low voltage features. The 
low voltage feature operates to stop 
all three motors when the voltage 
drops below a minimum value for 
satisfactory operation or when power 
fails. This feature is essential be- 
cause in order that the yarn will not 
kink when the frame is shut down the 
switch must be tripped when the 
motors are running at or near full 
speed. This, the low voltage feature 
pertorms automatically. In this case, 
the flywheel on the top deck motor 
runs the second-time spindles long 
enough after the first-time spindles 
have stopped to take up the slack. 


ith this equipment several bene- 


fi features are obtained: 

A positive twist, as perfect as 
can be secured with a_ belt-driven 
Spindle, is obtained, because the feed 


are driven through a positive 
r drive from the same motor shaft 
that drives the spindle belt. 


eral Engineering Dept., Westinghouse 


Ele c & Mfg. Co 


TEXTILE WORLD 


2. There are no ends down due to 
shutting down the machine. 


3. Practically no kinks are formed 
due to shutdown. 


4. The frame may be shut down 
and started up again immediately 
without ends breaking down; or all 
the frames may be stopped by push 
button at one point and _ without 
operators at the machines, and that 
without any extra ends down. 


5. Frames may be allowed to run 
for some time after the operators 
leave, and be shut down as a group by 


to the quarter turns, and the elimina- 
tion of the idlers and their supports. 

The usual guard for protection 
against the driving belt is not re- 
quired, thus improving the appearance 
and giving more floor space in 
the 


free 
a isle. 


Mercerizing in the Gray 


Cotton Cloth Is Treated Before 
Boiling Out 
A new process for mercerizing cot- 


ton cloth has recently been patented 


ery a ~ pee os a. 


Ber ak a 1 
. " 


rir 
-Y 


» 


Westinghouse Drive for Combination 


push button—all without extra ends 
due to shutdown. 

6. The spindle belts do not become 
oily as when they run over idlers and 
under the cross head shaft, both of 
which have to be oiled freely with the 
usual belt drive. This is due to the 
fact that with the motor bearings 
grease-lubricated, no oil is present to 
leak on to the belts. 

7. About 26 ft. of spindle belt is 
eliminated on the initial installation 
and on each renewal, and 
ing of about 24 ft. of 2'%-in. 
belt now required to drive the 
is made. 

8. The quarter turns of the spindle 
belt drive necessary with the usual 
cross head and belt drive are elimi- 
nated, with the resultant 
power, excess 


also a sav- 
double 


frame 


saving in 
wear of the belt due 





Silk Spinner, Doubler, and Twister 


by F. B. 


iliaries, E 


Aux- 
It is called the 
method of 


Voegeli of the Textile 
aston, Pa. 
“Frebevoe” mercerizing, 
and is primarily concerned with the 


complete saturation of cotton goods 


with a mercerizing solution immedi- 
ately after they are singed, and be- 


fore they are desized or boiled out. 


Caustic soda of 80 deg. Tw. 


strength (at 60 deg. F.) is used, and 


the material is run through after the 
sihalte ‘i been heated. Saturation 
is accomplished almost  instantane- 
ously, after which cold water is run 


over the material 
ture 


80 deg. Tw. 


until the tempera- 
deg. F. The 


caustic solution is diluted 


reaches about 50 


by this washing to a _ mercerizing 


strength, and mercerization begins as 
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MACHINERY AND PROCESSES | 


soon as the temperature has been re- 
duced. 

The procedure followed in the treat- 
ment of run the 
cloth, stretched during the 
process, directly from the singer 
through the hot caustic, and then, 
after mercerization has proceeded as 
far as desired, directly into the boil- 
ing-out kier. Thus the cloth is not 
handled the time it enters the 
singer until it leaves the kier. 

It is claimed that kier boiling 
time may be shortened considerably 
because of the amount of the 
impurities dissolved by the hot, strong 
caustic solution during the merceriz- 
ing. The caustic may be reclaimed 
from the wash waters by any of the 
well-known methods. 

The principle of this 
process is to force the mercerizing 
liquor to penetrate the material in- 
stead of waiting for the material to 
absorb the liquor. This is done by 
heating the liquor so that its solvent 
and penetrating properties are in- 
creased. 


woven goods is to 


which is 


from 


recovery 
underlying 


* TEXTILE PATENTS 


RECENT 

BRAIDING machine. 1,600,080. C. Tober, 
Berlin-Kalshorst, Germany. 

CARDING machine. 1,600,200. FE. Fievet, 
Lille, France. 

Cotton cleaner. 1,599,863. W. E. Baker, 


Waco, Texas. 

DryING and heating, Apparatus for. 1,- 
599,467. W. G. Graves, Cleveland. O. 
Assignor to The Grasselli Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

DryING and processing material, Method 
and apparatus for uniformly.  1,599,- 
797. <A. E. Stacey, Jr., Essex Falls, 
N. J. Assignor to Carrier Engineering 
Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Fires in cotton bales, Apparatus for ex- 
tinguishing. 1,599,826. W. Lienhard, 
J. W. Albertson, and J. G. Decker, 
Mission, Texas. 

Hostery and knit goods, Apparatus for 
and process of finishing. 1,599,591. T. 
F. Shatters, Rockford, III. 
to Burson Knitting Co., 


Assignor 
Rockford, 


All. 

KNITTING machine. 1,600,090. W. D. 
Butz, Norristown, Pa. 

Loom for weaving double pile fabrics. 
1,600,184. L. Lafond, St. Etienne, 
Irance. 

Looms, Building bobbin for. 1,599,951. 
L. H. Brown and G. E. Repass, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Assignors to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 

Looms, Feeder mechanism for. 1,600,000. 

C. Hinson, J. B. Shelton, and C. C. 
Dawson, Cramerton, N. C. Assignors 
to Cramerton Mills, Inc., Cramerton, 
N. C. 

Looms, Feeler mechanism for.  1,599,- 
806. L. H. Brown, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and G. E. Repass, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Assignors to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Looms, Thread cutting temple for.  1,- 
600,146. M. L. Stone, Lawrence, Mass. 
\ssignor to Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass. 
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LANE CANVAS 





LANE TRUCK. 


A lighi, easy running, smooth 
carrier, but built for heavy duty 
work. Lane casters equipped with 
etring guards prevent clogging 


W. T. LANE & BROS.— 








s of Pond Continuous 
s shadowless ligh 


Have stood the exactions of all departments of 
the Textile industry. One of our latest types to 
become standardized is the Dye House Truck. 
All metal galvanized. A solution to the dye 


house problem. 


Manufacturers 


Sash installed in Pond Root Design 
s lighting, permits thor latior 
weather protection even when open 


TRUCKS 


TRUCK & BASKET FRAME. 


With slight modifications this cut 
illustrates the general construc- 
tion of all Lane truck and basket 
frames. Lightness, flexibility, 
wonderful strength secured 


this construction. 


Write for Catalog No. 90 


| 


, Ponp ContTINuous SASH 


makes mills more productive 


Proper ventilation and good natural lighting are essential 
to rapid and accurate production. People must have good 
light and air in order to work well. 


Pond Continuous Sash provides both these essential ele- 
ments with remarkable efficiency. It forms a translucent, 
rain-proof shelter over a long opening, which may be left 
open for full ventilation in all weathers. 


If you are planning a new building, or if you are not 
entirely satisfied with the light and ventilation in your 
present buildings, let us show you how you can get 
these with certainty and economy. Write for detailed 
information. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


2245 E. Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Atlanta Buffalo Dallas Newark 
Baltimore Chicago Detroit New York 
Boston Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
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—POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
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are ee ee one 
COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 
*MorrRILLTON, ARK. Two local com- 
mittees have been appointed to carry out 
preliminary work in connection with the 
proposed erection of a cotton mill by 
Morris & Co., Inc., Groveville, N. f. 
The committee in charge of plans is com- 
posed of J. S. Moore, R. D. Earl, Jr., 
and M. H. Pierce; the committee in 
charge of finance is formed of J. S. 
Moore, W. O. Scroggin and R. D. Earl, 


Sr. 


BANNING, Ga. The Banning Cotton 
Mills are planning the installation of 
six additional spinning frames and two 
more spoolers. The Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Lowell, Mass., have recently installed 
six three-in. rings, 4-in. gauge ply 
twister frames of 176 spindles each and 
two 4%-in. ring, 5%-in. gauge cable 
twister frames, 124 spindles. 


Experton, Ga. The Colley Mfg. Co. 
has purchased a tract of land from 
‘George H. McLanahan, just to the rear 
of its plant on Railroad st., and is pre- 
paring to build an addit!on. 


*SHREVEPORT, La. Satisfactory prog- 
ress is reported by the directors of the 
local chamber of commerce in charge of 
the matter of disposing of the remainder 
of the $425,000 securities to be sold for 
the L. H. Gilmer Co., of Philadelphia, 
to insure the establishment of a branch 
plant at Shreveport, only about $75,000 
of the bonds remaining to be disposed of. 


Brppterorp, Mr. The Pepperell Mfg. 
Co. has recently bought 250 cards from 
the surplus machinery which the 
rence Mfg. C off. 


Law- 

These 

having 
time. 


selling 
excellent condition 
a comparatively short 


Mp. The William E. 
Hooper & Sons Co. has awarded a gen 
eral contract to C. W. Schmidt, Balti 
more, for erection of a one-story, 60 x 72 
ft. addition to its mill, reported to cost 


about $37, 100. 


oO. 1s 
cards are in 


been run 


BALTIMORE, 


Cuartotte, N. C. 
Inc., installing 65 Allis-Chalmers 
motors equipped with Timken bearings 
and individual Texrope drive. 


Mercury Milis, 


are 


*CLirFsipE, N. C. The new bleaching 
plant at the Cliffside Mills is nearing 
completion. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. The Revolution 
Cotton Mills have awarded contract for 
a new dye house, kier room, and drying 
room to the Carolina Construction Cu., 
Greensboro. The new building will cost 
between $60,000 and $75,000. 

GREENSBORO, N. C. The White Oak 
Cotton Mills are replacing a consider- 
able amount of roving machinery with 
new equipment purchased from the Fales 
& Jenks Machine Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


Lt NOTR, Me. 
manufacturers of cotton yarns, is put- 
ting into production its 6,000 new spindles 
and will operate hereafter with doubie 
its former capacity. The new equip- 
ment is operated by Allis-Chalmers 
motors equipped with Timken bearings 
and the Texrope drive. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Steele Cotton Mill Co.,° 


Ware Suoats, S. C. The Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co. is erecting a room ad- 
joining the bleachery to house starching 
machinery. 


York, S. C. The Cannon Mfg. Co. 
will enlarge its local mill by adding 60 
ft. to the north end. 


Fact and Gossip 


Munrorp, Ata. The Munford Cot- 
ton Mills have been purchased by a new 
company known as the Latsch-Hazle- 
wood Cotton Mills, Inc. Otto Latsch is 
president; W. P. Hazlewood, vice presi- 
dent, and A. H. Quinn, secretary. 


TAFTVILLE, CONN. The Ponemah 
Mills are running on full time. A new 
water cooling system is being installed 
throughout the mills by the Frigidaire 
Co., New York. 


*WILLIMANTIC, Conn. The Quidnick- 
Windham Mfg. Co., with mills at Willi- 
mantic, Conn., and Anthony, R. I., has 
been given authority to continue operat- 
ing until goods in process are finished. 
Sale of real estate at the Rhode Island 
plant has been authorized and the pro- 
ceeds will go to the R. I. Hospital Trust 
Co. to pay off mortgage indebtedness. 
Walter B. Knight, one of three receivers, 
has been allowed a 
$6066. The other 
Thornley and Charles H. 
Waived compensation 


amount of 
William H. 
Ne W ell 


service 
receivers 


have 


EASTHAMPTON, 


Mass. The Glendate 
Elastic Fabrics Co. has awarded the con 


tract to Fred T. Ley & Co., Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass., for reinforcement of Nas 
hawannuck dam at Cottage St. The 


town will pay part of the cost 


*HEBRONVILLE, Mass. The Hebron 
ville Mill of B. B. & R. Knight was not 
sold at the auction Sept ly 
bid made was $7,500 and the auctioneers 
the manufacturing property 
when it was understood New Hampshir: 


withdrew 


and Rhode Island mill interests would be 
prospective buyers at a private sale 
Tenements and boarding uses wert 


sold piecemeal to various buyers. 
Mass. 
the 
has filed a motion in the Superior Court 
asking that the decree [ 


* LOWELL, Reuben Dunsford, 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., 


co-receiver of 


of the Court of 


July 2 establishing the receivership, be 
so modified as to authorize the receivers 
to continue operation of the company as 
a going concern. As it now stands, the 


authorizes the receivers to con- 
tinue operation of the mill until 


decree 
omple 
tion of the manufacture of raw materials 


and stock in hand 


Mass. The liquidation 
sale of the real estate of the ’ 
Co., in separate lots on Sept. 21 brought 
$172,025, thus making the 
to Roy E. Cummings, Palmer, 

for $150,000 invalid. The two mills 
brought $25,000 each, a warehouse 
erected in 1920 at a cost of $176,000 
brought $20,000 and the water rights 
$5,250, all being bid in by Mr. Cummings. 
The recreation hall was sold for $2,725 
and the Thorndike Inn for $4,975, both 
to Samuel Kaplan, Ware, Mass., while 
the agent’s house, a $25,000 structure, 
was sold for $6,000, to S. L. Metcalf, 
Palmer. The 72 mill houses were 


process on 


* THORNDIKE, 


sale isa 


largely purchased by residents of the 
village, most of whom are occupying 
them. Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Phila- 
delphia and Boston, were in charge of 
the sale. 


*UxsripcE, Mass. William J. Brady, 
treasurer of the Waucantuck Mills, pur- 
chased six of the 26 mill houses and 
three building lots for $11,555 at the 
public auction of the property of the 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., at Hebronville, 
Mass., on Sept. 23. 


Utica, N. Y. The Utica Steam & 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills have pur- 
chased two parcels of land from the 
City of Utica, according to deeds filed 
in the County Clerk’s office there. The 
price paid for the two pieces of prop- 
erty was $11,416.57. 


Gastonia, N. C. According to a re- 
port, the Priscilla Spinning Co. is con- 
templating the installation of 5,000 ad- 
ditional spindles. 


LAuREL Hirt, N. C. The Carolina 
Fabric Mills, Inc., have been granted a 
charter to manufacture all kinds of 
thread and cloth with an authorized 
capital stock of $200,000, of which 
$100,000 has been subscribed by Edwin 
Morgan and E. A. Laurel 
Hill, and J. D,. Phillips, of Laurinburg. 


Morgan, of 


CoLtumpeiA, S. C. The local plants of 


the Pacific Mills which have been run- 
ning on curtailed schedules for the last 
ur months, have resumed full time 


operations. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 
Woolen Co. 
one new set of 


Full 


\Ni The Kno. 


1 net ; #41] 
las rece nsta led 


time 


SANFO M The Goodall Worsted 
( has installed 108 narrow Stafford 
iutomatic looms and 48 broad Stafford 
1utomatic looms in the Minerva Mills. 
*FRANKLIN, Mass The proposed 


one-story 


addition to be erected at the 
plant of the Hayward Mills is reported 


h 





to cost about $40,000, with equipment. 
Work on superstructure will soon begin. 
*Uxprincr, Mass The two-story, 
50 x 25 ft. addition to the dvehouse of 
the Davis & Brown Woolen Co. on 
Mendon St., has been completed by Con 
tractor n C. Erickson and is now 
eing equipped with machinery 
Uxepripce, Mass Concrete piers are 


being erected in the Mumford 


in additi 


River for 
mn to the recently completed ad- 
the Uxbridge Worsted Co., 
ne., but work on the superstructure will 
All the 
dry, finishing departments will be housed 
in the new addition in 
shipping department. 


on to 
| 


not go ahead until next spring. 


addition to the 


Worcester, MAss. 


are to erect 


Smith Mills, Inc. 
a one-story, frame and ce 
ment: block addition to the plant they 
recently acquired at 370 Park Ave. at 
a cost of $10,200. The work will be 
done by the day. The business will be 


‘Charlotte C. 


removed from Milford, Mass., when re- 
modeling of the plant is completed. 
Fact and Gossip 

*SouTH CovENTRY, Conn. William A. 
King has been appointed temporary an- 
cillary receiver of the Tracy-Elliott 
Mills, Inc., as result of action brought 
by the American Wool Stock Co. Mr. 
King and Wilson D. Trueblood, of New 
York, were previously named receivers. 
\ hearing will be held at Willimantic 


Oct. 8. 
Campen, Me.. The Maine Woolen 
Mills, Inc., of Camden, have been in- 


corporated to manufacture, sell and deal 


generally in woolen goods, cotton goods 
and silks. Capital stock consists of 
$50,000 preferred, $100 par value and 
1,000 shares common of no par value, 
Zelma M. Dwinal, Camden, is i 
dent; Edna M. Robbins, treasurer, 
Dillingham, 


presi- 
and 
Rockport, a 
director. 


Ciinton, Mass. The wool depart- 
ment of the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet 
Co. shut down on Sept. 23 until Oct. 4. 


The worsted departments will continue 


to operate on short time. 

LoweL_t, Mass The mills of the 
United States Bunting Co. and the 
\mes Worsted Co. are running on full 
time and full capacity as they have been 
for a long time past 

Mittpury, Mass The Millbury 
Spinning Co., Inc., a branch of the Ux- 
bridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., has 
started night operation. 


MONSON, M AS 


| 


Henry Corwin, New 


York, who purchased the old branch mill 


of the W. B. Dunn Co., Providence, 
R. L.. recently, has been in town looking 
ifter preparations for the reopening of 
the plant. Joseph H. Loudon, former 
manager of the mill for the Monson 
\ssociates, Ine a, is in charge of affairs. 

PittsFieLp, Mass. The W. E. Tillot- 
on Mfg. Co. has sold the old Robbins 
& Kellogg plant on Fourth St., consist- 
ing of two buildings and three-fourths 
of an acre of land to England Bros., 


who will use it 
$35,000. 


for approx- 
The property had been 
idle since the lease of the Flec- 


tric Co. expired. 


for storage, 
mately 


Ge neral 


EpMontTON, ALTA., CAN 
woolen mill at Edmonton is proposed by 
k. H. Copp, of Port Elgin, N. B., 
ing to a communication just received by 
Mavor Blatchford. Formation of a joint 
stock company would be and 
steps have already look 


Opening of a 


accord- 


necessary 
been taken to 


into the project. 


KNIT 


ell 





New Construction and Additions 
j Int. The 


*CHICAGO, Climax Knitting 


Mills, Inc., 430 S. Greene St., organized 
early this year with capital of $12,500, 
has an equipment of 15 knitting ma- 


chines, eight sewing machines, two cir- 
cular jacquard machines, ore winder and 
one stretcher, for the production of 
men’s, women’s and children’s sweaters, 
caps and cardigans. S. W. Greenball 
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Watch the Humidity 
in Your Card Room 


-how little ‘‘cling -ability’’ the cotton 
fibres have when there’s excess moisture 
in the air! 

how fuzzy and brittle the yarn be- | 
comes when the humidity takes a drop! 


One extreme is as detrimental to profit- 
able carding or spinning as the other. . . 
especially when there’s only a slight} 
twist in the sliver. 


Let a Bristol’s Recording Pschycro- 
meter show you the atmospheric “ups 
and downs” . . . where the trouble lies. | 
Then you'll know how to regulate the | 
moisture in the air—and that means | 
better work in the card room. 


Remember the name—BRISTOL. Our | 
Bulletin 318 tells the humidity story. | 


Write. 





TRADE MARE 


BRISTOL’S 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


See our complete display at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 
in Philadelphia 


The most extensive line of recording devices—including instruments 


for Pressure, Liquid Level, Temperature, Electricity, Motion, Speed, 
Humidity, etc. Ask for our catalogs. 


Che Bristol Company, 


LI LFOR 36 YEARS 
CO ey fe 
nn || 


BRISTOL 











S Sind RECORDING -——~ 





See Also—— 
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85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
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CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG——— 


Powell Valves 
“RENEW” 


ALL PARTS 
RENEWABLE 


Acid-proof disc and seat ring 
of non-corrosive white 


“POWELLIUM” 


Nickel 
Iron body brass mounted or 
all iron. 


Avoid disappointment in valve 
service by specifying 


POWELL “IRENEW” 
VALVES 


eQPe 
7 THE WM. POWELL CO. 
ZN Dependable Engineering Specialties 
V CINCINNATI, O. 





nee atiettalia 





BRANCHES 


Bosten, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, Packard Building 
PITPSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVBLAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Derroit, Ford ne 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building. 

PHOpNIx, ARiz., Heard Building 

NEw ORLEANS, 344 Camp Street 

HOUSTON, Texas, 1011-13 Electric Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 2001 Magnolia Building 
DENVER, 444 Seventeenth Street : 

SaLt Lake City, 405-6 Kearns Building 
San FRANciscoO, Sheldon oe 

Los ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 
PORTLAND, ORB., 805 Gasco Building 
SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building 

Havana, Cusa, Calle de Aguiar 104 

San JUAN, Porte Rico, Royal Bank Building 
HONOLULU, H, T., Castle & Cook Building 


Write 
for 
Catalogue 





Joined Once 
for the life of the belt 


Crescent Belt Fasteners 

make a permanent joining 
which will ‘stay put’ for the life of the 
belt. No holes are punched in the 
belt. The prongs of Crescent Rivets 
find their way through the belt with- 
out cutting or injuring the power- 
carrying lengthwise fibres. The belt 
ends are forced tightly together and 
compressed which eliminates raveling 
and fraying. No parts subject to 
wear. Write for the Story of Proper 
Belt Joining. Crescent Belt Fastener 


Co., 247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CRESCENT 
BELT FASTENERS 
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is president; Henry Sugar, secretary and 
treasurer. They sell to jobbers and re- 


fermpIAN, Miss. The Meridian Knit- 
tine Mills, started some time ago by 
Alden McLellan, 3d, on the production 
f cotton hosiery, have 50 knitting ma- 
chines and necessary finishing equipment. 
Cotton yarns in 12s, 18s and 40s are 
boucht. Product is sold direct to jobbers. 


*Conors, N. Y. The partnership 
formed by Joseph Riberdy and Paul 
Derocher about a year ago for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing knitted rayon 
fabrics, has been dissolved and Mr. De- 
rocher is now operating the machinery, 
in addition to which he has started the 
cutting and finishing of women’s under- 
wear. The finished garments are sold 
direct to consumer. 


Osweco, N. Y. Ata meeting of di- 
rectors of the Oswego Rayon Corp. it 
was voted to double the output of the 
plant. Orders will be placed at once for 
additional machinery and equipment, and 
increased floor space will be provided for. 
Expansion is made necessary by the de- 
mand for the company’s products. 


SHELBY, N. C. The Janet Hosiery 
Mills are building a 50 x 70 ft. addition 
to their plant. 


*PORTLAND, OrE. The Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills have awarded a general con- 
tract to Wayne L. Mills, Linnton, Ore., 
for the erection of their proposed one- 
story addition at Nineteenth and East 
Glisan Sts., 100 x 100 ft., to cost about 
$17,000. 


*PHILADELPHIA, PA. Monroe Hosiery 
Mills, a newly organized full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturing concern, will start 
production about Oct. 1, with an initial 
equipment of 12 full-fashioned and sup- 
plementary machinery. Their product 
will be sold direct. This concern was 
recently incorporated upon an applica- 
tion made by H. A. Feldgoise, S. E. 
Freedman and Robias Goldenberg and 
has erected a brick and steel building 
100: x 125-4. 


*PHILADELPHIA, PA. Co-Ed Knitting 
Mills, 5th and Courtland Sts., manufac- 
turers of ladies’ full-fashioned silk 
hosiery, having completed the erection 
of their new addition at Fairhill and 
Courtland Sts., have more than doubled 
their former capacity. They now have 
16 full-fashioned machines, 39 gauge 
and 23 new full-fashioned machines of 
42 gauge, a total of 39 machines. They 
have also increased their supplementary 
equipment, now having 10 loopers, 10 
seamers and 4 winders. It is also an- 
nounced that in the near future, probably 
at the first of the year, a change in the 
company name will be made, after the 
business has been reincorporated, when 
it will be called Co-Ed Silk Hosiery 
Mills. New officers will be chosen for 
the new corporation. Harry Bachove, 
treasurer of the Co-Ed Knitting Mills, 
will be president and treasurer of the 
new company and George F. Lang, who 
was secretary and superintendent of the 
Co-Ed Knitting Mills, will be. vice- 
president and secretary of the new com- 
pany. A. H. West, president of the 
Co-Ed Knitting Mills, has resigned and 
is no longer connected with this con- 
ern. Harry Bachove will also do the 

lying. 


*CHASE City, VA. The new branch 
f the S. S. Miller Hosiery Mill, Read- 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 





ing, Pa., to be started here about Oct. 
1 will be known as the Chase City Hos- 
iery Mill. It will have an initial equip- 
ment of 100 latch needle _ knitting 
machines which will be transferred 
from the Gibraltar, Pa. mill of the 
company which will be discontinued. 
Electric power for the new plant will 
be bought. 


*WYTHEVILLE, VA. The building of 
the Inspiration Hosiery Mills is nearing 
completion and it is expected to require 
about six weeks to. install the 
machinery. 


HAsTINGS, OnT., CANADA. Lavoie 
Knitters, Ltd., which recently purchased 
a three-story and basement building in 
Hastings, have remodeled it and re- 
moved their equipment from Peterboro 
to the new location. Additional mach- 
inery has also been installed, bringing 
the total up to 11 English X.L. mach- 
ines, seven Jenckes footers, two 18- 
spindle winders, 14 ribbers, six flat 
knitting machines, one jersey cloth 
machine, two brushing machines, five 
loopes and seven sewing machines. 





Fact and Gossip 

LoweLL, Mass. The mills of the 
Lawrence Mfg. Co. are operating on 
about the same schedule as they have 
for some time past. The new manage- 
ment is making no radical changes at 
present. As previously reported there 
is a surplus of about 40,000 spindles 
of balanced spinning machinery which 
is to be sold and thus reduce the yarn 
spinning capacity to balance the knitting. 


*NewarRK, N. J. J. Herbert Reid, 
receiver for the Smartsilk Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., has been authorized by Vice 
Chancellor James F. Fielder to sell the 
property and machinery at_ public 
auction. 


AmsTERDAM, N. Y. John K. Stewart 
& Sons, which started removal of some 
of their machinery to Pine Bluff, Ark., 
several years ago, where it is now oper- 
ated by the Arkansas Textile Co., Inc., 
are liquidating the affairs of the New 
York corporation. The northern plant 
has been closed down for some time. 


New York, N. Y. The Boulevard 
Textile Corp. has filed schedules in 
bankruptcy showing liabilities of $125,- 
911 and assets of $327,284. The main 
items in the latter are machinery and 
fixtures, invoiced at $300,000. 


STILLWATER, N. Y. The Stillwater 
Knitting Co. has orders ahead which in- 
sure capacity operations until the end of 
the year. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A charter has been 
granted to a company called Frankford 
Knitting Mills, Inc., to manufacture, 
buy and self and deal in hosiery, incor- 
porators being G. D. Weiss, attorney, 
and others. Location of this firm will 
be announced in the near future. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Application for a 
charter of incorporation will be made by 
attorney for D. Seidmann’s Sons, Ran- 
dolph and Jefferson Sts., manufacturers 
of knitted ties, Oct. 21. Charter requested 
includes the manufacture of fringes as 
well as ties, being in charge of Clinton 
O. Mayer, solicitor, 1332 Bankers Trust 
Bldg. 


MontTRrEAL, Que., CANADA. The Grover 
Knitting 
St. Lawrence Blvd. to 52 Nazareth St., 
Montreal. 


Mills have moved from 652 
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AUTOMATIC 
COMPENSATORS 





The EC&M Automa- 
tic Compensator for 
starting A.C. motors, is 
oil-immersed and the 
case is sealed. This 
makes it suitable for use 
in dusty or gaseous 
places and assures long 
life with uninterrupted 
service. 


This Compensator is 
pictured above. To the 
right is shown the 
method of lifting the 
working parts out of 
the oil. 


The EC&M Automa- 
tic Compensator can be 
push-button operated or 
it can be controlled 
from such devices as 
float switches, pressure 
regulators, etc. It ac- 
celerates the motor and 
the driven machinery in an intelligent manner be- 
cause it works on the principle of Current Limit 
Acceleration. 





When the control circuit is closed, the Compensa- 
tor throws to the starting position and the motor is 
connected to the power line at a reduced voltage. 
After the motor has speeded up to a point where it 
is safe to throw it across the line, the Compensator 
throws to the running position and the motor is then 
on full line voltage. 


EC&M Automatic Compensators can be inter- 
locked with each other so that motors can be started 
and stopped automatically in any required sequence. 


Ask us for Bulletin 1042-E 


THE ELECTRIC .CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 
( s/V\) cnicaco- CONWAY CLEVELAND,OHIO PITTSBORO. yER BLDG 


CINCINNATI - 244s FRANCISO)-CALL BUILDING 
DETROIT- OME BA SAN An LOS ANGELES-THOMAS MACHINERY CO. SEATTLE: 570 COLMAN BLOG 
NEW YORK-50 CHURCH ST 


AMERICAN BANK BLDG « TORONTO - TRADERS BANK BLOG 
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WE «2 “STANDARDIZATION PAYS” 


S t ron A 3000 Sizes and Styles 


Quiet of Standardized 
Gears GEARS FOR TEXTILE MILLS! 


Rodney Davis Gears are 
well cut and are delivered 
promptly. Service is our 
happiness. Write for quota- 
tions. 





You save time, money 
and inconvenience when 
you use this nation wide 


gear service. 
: va Boston Gears are 
Gears, Sprockets, Roller Chain, oe 

Silent Chain Drives. Gears cut within easy reach no 
to specifications. matter where you are. 
We guarantee satisfaction 





Send for new gear book:— 


“Right Angle Drives” 





Rodney Davis 
624 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








, fired miter, gears consti exe sin, Mier eoeee 
Rodney Davis Gears BOSTON GEARS 
| | te 
| BOSTON GEAR WORKS SALES CO. 
| NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Cleveland Chicage 


| Service Stations in Principal Cities 





SELLERS PULLEYS 


Highest Precision — Supreme Quality 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE | The RBF line is the most complete and extensive 


| line of ball and roller bearings in the world. Made 
service in all interchangeable types and sizes and numerous 
| specials for every conceivable application. 
Just tell us what you need the pulley to do and we will supply | 7 ; 
exactly what you should have for the service. RBF Deep-groove ball-bearings have perfectly 
: balanced, solid bronze retainers—the perfect ball 
| bearing for heavy radial and thrust loads and noise- 
less operation at high speeds. 
Sellers Machine Moulded Pulleys ; es a ‘ . 
RBF Self-aligning bearings are designed and con- 
’ mt a de am eas structed on rational principles. 
WILLIAM SELLERS & COMPANY, Inc. nee 


ee Te GENERAL BEARING COMPANY, INC. 


Direct Factory Branch of 
Cie. d’Applications Mecaniques, Paris, France 


33 West 60th Street, New York 





Cast Iron Pulleys to bat n for regular o1 l 


al ( special 


Give us horse-power, speed and nature of the work. 


—— See 2 emer 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTI Machin: Js. and Iniectors 
aie lacl Tools a Injecto 
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New Construction and Additions 
erTON, GA. The Seaboard Sitk 
Mills have awarded contract for con- 
n of their main mill building, a 

tw ry, 70 x 370 ft. structure, to 
\dams Construction Co., Atlanta. 
completed within 70 days. 
( ict for building the mill 


1 


has been let to the 


It to be 
village 
Fisk-Carte1 


Construction Co., Greenville, S. C., and 
is to be completed within 90 days. As 
previously reported, the Susquehanna 
Sj Mills, New York, are associated 
the interests which promoted the 
new project. It is understood that the 
i¢ ia Railway & Power Co. will sup- 
ply electric power to run the mills. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, are the engineers. 
arge. 
New Beprorp, Mass. The National 


Spun Silk Co. has recently 
npton & Knowles 
of which 

the plant 


installed 200 
looms, the ma 
are now in operation at 


Newton Upper Faris, Mass. The 
New England Spun Silk Corp., has 
awarded a general contract to Wm. 


T. Reed Co., Boston, for alterations to 
its storehouse at 38 Oak St. The work 
will cost $10.000. 


Worcester, Mass. The Worcester 


Silk Mills Corp. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000 pre- 
ferred stock and 5000 shares of com- 


mon stock without par value to manu- 
facture silk fabrics. It has leased the 
former weave room of the Mills Belt 
Co. at 150 Fremont St. and will install 
100 looms at the outset. The officers 
of the corporation are: President, Eric 
Muelberger, president of FE. Muelberger 
& Associates, Ltd., New York, selling 
agents, who will also be general man- 
ager and sales manager; vice president 
and clerk, Rufus S. Frost: treasurer, 
Harlan T. Pierpont; directors, the offi- 
ers and Theodore T. Ellis and Frank 
P. Knowles, Auburn, Mass. 


N. Y. The Bingham- 
on Silk Mfg. Corp. has been organized 


BINGHAMTON, 


by G. Barschdorf, superintendent of the 
Cedar Cliff Silk Co., Frederick St., and 

sociates, to manufacture broad silks. 
The new company is capitalized at 
$10,000. The other incorporators are 
Mailer. 


R. Holden and W. 
Giens Fatris, N. Y. The Champlain 
Silk Mills completed installation 


of a number of filling machines which 
ill allow a large increase in production 
+} 


the Haskell Ave. plant. 


N. Y. As reported last 

ek, H. H. Kurkjian, head of H. H. 
Kurkjian, Inc.. Greene, N. Y., has 
ised space in the Benedict building in 
rwich for a branch mill. Mr. Kurk- 
n bought the Mills 
st July and will operate both plants 
1 name H. H. Kurkjian, Inc. 


have 


*NORWICH, 


Greene Ribbon 
ler the 
new branch will be equipped at the 
rt with about 22 ribbon looms, three 
winding and 16 quilling 
number to be doubled 
according to present plans. 


irping, two 
chines, this 


. 1 
re tong, 


*“Vattey Faris, R. I. The Concordia 
fg. Co., North Adams, Mass., advises 
xTILE ApvANcCE News that new ma- 
inery and equipment are now being 
talled in the building at Valley Falls 
rmerly occupied by the Hamlet Tex- 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 








tile Co., and 
8,000 sq. ft. of 
. The 


where approximately 
floor space has been 
Concordia 

pects to have this new plant ready for silk 
and rayon yarn converting and_ the 
manufacture of its well-known embroid- 
ery yarn during the early part of Octo 
ber. It is the intention f the 
ment to install some 


leased. company ex 


1 } + - 
kOOMS ater 


Fact and Gossip 


Paterson, N. J. The H. W. Sill 
Co., Inc., recently formed with a cap 
ital of $59,000 manufacture 
silks, will be represented by George 
Surosky, 45 Church St., Paters 

cor T ri he 1 ] ipp 
teri Charle | 1 

OGpENSBURG, N. Y Efforts 
ing made to reopen the plant of the 
Manhattan Silk Co at Ogdensburg 


which was recently closed down. 


New Construction and Additions 


*FISKDALE, 
provements 


Mass. Among the im- 
contemplated by Goldin 
Bros., Inc., new owners of the No. 1 
mill of the former Fiskdale 
Co. is the construction of a new dam at 
Long pond which enters the Quinebaug 
river at a cost of $25,000 or more. The 


Finishing 


old dam was carried away by high water 
in 1918. 


WILKINSONVILLE, Mass. The Anco 
Finishing Co. which has been reorgan 
ized by W. H. 
of the firm, is now operating at full ca- 
pacity. The volume of 
increased 70% since August, acc: 
to an announcement made by Mr. Clap- 
ham. The plant has been thoroughly 
overhauled, some new 1 
stalled and all arrangements 
made for the finishing of a wide varicty 
ot fine 


as } 
Dusiness Nas 
rding 


machinery in 
necessary 


which the 
pects to handle in the near 
present rate of production is 
vds. weekly and this will be increased 
to 750,000 yds. 
month. 


goods company ex 


future The 
00,000 


before the end f next 


ontract for 
manufacturing build 


ing on Lippincott St., west of Second, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ( 


erection of a new 


which is to cost $60,000, has been 
awarded to H. M. Wilson Co., People’s 
Bank Bldg., by J. R. Foster & Sons, 
dyers of worsted and woolen yarns, raw 


stock and fabrics. 


*East GREENWICH, R. I. 
progressing rapidly on the new dye and 
boiler house being built for A. H. Esten 
The general contractors Lock« & 
Thomas, Inc., New Bedford, Mass., | 
awarded the following subcontracts: 
Stone, Sullivan Granite & (| 
Co., New Bedford; painting, Fuller & 
Barker, New Bedford: doors & windows, 
C. H. Borchers, Salem, N. H.; roofin; 
and sheet metal work, Farber Roofing 
& Sheet Metal Co., Pawtucket; plumb 
ing, Henry J. Lyons, So. Boston, Mass.; 
iron, Brayton Foundry Co., Riverpoint; 
and the structural steel, John E. Cox, 
Fall River, Mass. 


mnstruction 


Fact and Gossip 

*Worcester, Mass. The first meeting 
of the creditors of the Peter Wood Dye- 
ing Co., adjudicated bankrupt on Sept. 10, 
will be held before the referee in bank- 
ruptcy on Sept. 30 when a trustee will | 
be appointed, | 











Clapham, vice president | 


Work is | 
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A O what do you 
ascribe your 

success, Mr. Knit 
Goods Manufacturer? 


If this stock phrase of 
the interviewer were 
asked Torrington 
Needle users —~ we 
believe they would give 
some of the credit to 
these good needles. — 







The red box 
with the 
green label 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 


BRANCHES: 

B. BARKER & CO... LTC Le 

140-144 W. 22N0 STREET 
NEW YORK 





THE TORR!INGTON COMPANY \ 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


FABRICANTES UNID(¢ 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 







FACTORIES AT; 


TORRINGTON, CONN, c VENTRY ENGLAND 
MANCHESTER, N. H, PPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
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B—Vertical Floating 
Striping Machine. 
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B-—Vertical Floating Striper 
and Dot Machine. 


* B—6 Machine. 


* B—7 Machine. 





366 Broadway 
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n step with the market 


v I ‘HESE machines offer a variety of styles and colors 
to meet all demands. 


Simple patterns may be produced on these machines as 
well as the more comprehensive styles containing a 
multiplicity of colors, checks, dots, etc., incorporating in 
one machine the advantages of all these desirable features. 


* Models B—6 and B-7. 


These machines are built with six and seven yarn feeding fingers, respectively. 
These machines are of floating vertical stripe design. 


The vertical stripes are produced by groups of knitting needles knitting with 
one or two yarns used for plaiting, thus producing a perfectly clear and posi- 
tive vertical stripe of a greater width than can be produced with reverse 
plaiting needles, particularly when using worsteds, or soft yarns on coarser 
gauges. 

The vertical stripes can be located throughout the circumference of the stocking 
as desired, by the use of jacks under the needles to produce the vertical stripe 
of the width desired. 


These machines will produce repeated horizontal stripe patterns of any design 
up to 48 courses, if two or more course width stripes are desired. Repeated 
patterns up to 24 courses can be made if single course stripes are incorporated 
in the pattern. 


The vertical striping attachment on these machines is so arranged that when 
making plaids or checked patterns small squares can be inserted in the middle 
of the check or vertical stripe. 


The above machines can be set up for either men’s half hose or ladies’ hose, 
if desired. 


Gstablished 1865 





Incorporated 





New York 
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Hosiery Deliveries 


Wanted by Trade 


Buyers Asking for Prompt Ship- 


ments, but 
Difficult 


t is not surprising that buyers are 
finding it difficult to secure hosiery 
for prompt delivery. Their policy of 
lelay in operating has been carried to 

point where they are in need of goods 
hat cannot be supplied as quickly as 
hey now desire. This does not mean 
famine in hosiery nor is 
here likely to be but at the 

things which are wanted are 
badly and usually manufac- 
turers have not operated their plants 
1 hopes but on specific orders. There- 


Finding Them 
to Secure 


there is any 


same time 


wanted 


re there is no surplus to draw upon 
here merchandise is in demand to fill 
laily needs. 


Spring Business Drags 
Comparatively little has been done 
next spring on 
taple goods. 


general lines of 

Orders have been placed 
from the far West on 
and children’s goods but for 
he most part simply 

iking inquiries on the possibilities of 
another 


s 


buyers 
niants’ 
operators are 
season and as long as they 

ve not placed their entire require- 
ments for fall it is not to be expected 
will operate with any freedom 
for another season. In certain cases 
sellers have discouraged the placing 
of orders ahead until fall requirements 
ire supplied. 


they 


Trends in Fancies 

There are certain tendencies in 
men’s fancy half hose which may be 
significant or not. One of these 
tendencies is toward vertical stripes 
instead of horizontal and there are 
those who predict the next step will 
be to clocks and back finally to staples. 
There does not seem to be any good 
reason, however, to predict that fan- 
cies are to go out of use, but on the 
other hand there is much to warrant 
the prediction that with new styles 
being constantly shown there will be 
a continuous demand. The general 
use of fancies by the consuming 
public is never going to be accom- 
plished for there will always be those 
whose modest tastes will prevent their 
adoption, but nothing on the horizon 


indicates their passing, although 
changes in styles will undoubtedly 
ake for somewhat different classes 


merchandise. 


Full-Fashioned Demand Continues 
Every indication points to a con- 
ued demand and firm prices on full 
shioned merchandise. A good many 
icel the silk market is too high and 
consequently are taking a leaf out of 
e jobbers’ and retailers’ books and 
are buying raw material only from 
(Continued on page 99) 
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Will Spring Underwear Stay Firm? 


Belief That Concessions Will Not Increase Buyers’ Operations 
for Coming Season 


QUESTION 


a x6 HI rd 


A which is agitating 

many underwear sellers 
at the present time has to do with the 
effect of lower cotton prices and 
irregularity in the staple on prices for 
spring underwear. those 
that material 
change in raw cotton prices upward is 
announced there will be a disposition 
on the part of certain weak sisters to 
cut quotations. Whether this will avail 
them anything it is hard to determine. 
The majority of selling agents feel that 
price will not increase 
business for spring. On the other 
hand, they argue that the show of any 
such 


There are 


who fear unless a 


concessions 


weakness on the part of the 
manufacturer or of the selling market 
would do more to discourage buyers 
than to encourage them and that con- 


ditions would be made worse rather 
than improved by an_ evidence of 
instability. 


Buyers Lack Confidence 
Unless there is some belief in the 
minds of the buyer that the 
going to be 


market is 
stabilized and that the 
future does not hold in store a depre 
ciation in the value of merchandise, 
operations for spring 
delaved. This does not mean. that 
business has not already been placed 
for certain lines are in fair 
for the 
bulk of 


are going to be 


condition 
coming season. The 


ordering, 


great 
however, has not 
been done and buyers are fearful that 
they may repeat the experience 01 the 
fall season if they begin to operate at 
the present time. With many require- 
ments for fall have not been entirely 
covered and it is only natural that 
they should adopt a hesitant attitude 
on another season when their opera- 


tions for the current selling period 
have not been concluded. But the 


most potent influence tending to cause 
postponement of operations is the fear 
that after they have bought, their com- 
petitors may own merchandise at a 
lower figure. There is nothing that 
tends more to the development of the 
hand-to-mouth practices of the buyer 
than uncertainty as to prices. 


A Possible Offset 


There is just one influence that may 
react upon the buyer, influencing him 
to anticipate. The advent of cold 
fall weather may develop such a de- 
mand for heavy-weight merchandise 
that the buyer may undergo a most 
uncomfortable experience in securing 
the merchandise he needs for his 
clientele. There are certain lines of 
goods that are practically sold up for 
the season. Others are behind hand 
in delivery and on still others prompt 


shipments are impossible. This con- 


dition makes for more or less appre- 


hension on the part of the buyer and 
it may have its influence on his opera- 
tions for spring. If the healthy 


statistical position of heavy-weight 
merchandise is intensified within the 
next month and the demand is suff- 
cient to cause advances on 
late orders, the buyer conclude 
not to take such ch igain and 
may change his attitude toward spring 
purchases very materially. For this 
reason conservative members of the 


possible 
may 


ances 


trade feel it would be most unwise to 
make any price announcements at the 
present time other than have already 
been made and feel that the policy of 
wisdom would be 
nothing. 


possible, 


to stand pat and do 

Forcing the buyer is not 
in the opinion of the major- 
ity, and might lead to most unsatisfac- 
tory results. 


Athletic 


Satisfactory 


Goods Favored 

business has been re 
ported this week on 
wear. 


athletic under- 
A number of buyers have been 
in and have placed sizable orders for 
spring. Demand is almost exclusively 
for union suits but here and there a 
call for athletic knit shirts 
sook 


these 


and nain- 
While 
matter 
are not regarded as 
indicating any tendency and compared 
with the total do not 
large volume. 


drawers is evidenced 


spasmodic orders are a 
of comment they 


aggregate 


a very 


Sweater Orders Plentiful 
Will Present Demand Make Up for 
Early Delays by Buyers? 

More orders are being placed on 
sweaters than the majority of mills 
can take care of. This statement, 
which is heard very frequently in the 
selling market, should not be consid- 
ered alone but in connection with the 
absence of early business. It is the 
general feeling that in spite of the 
current activity it will be a difficult 
matter to make up for the early in- 
action of buyers. Of course it will 
mean that a good many operators will 
not be able to get what they want be- 
cause production has slackened very 
materially and goods cannot be made 
over night. Substitutes will be taken 
however and there will be no general 
scarcity. 

Demand for Shakers 

If any tendency is to be noted in 
the demand for sweaters it is toward 
shakers. These seem to have a promi- 
nent place in the great majority of 
orders that are being placed today. A 
good many agents are sold ahead as 
far as they care to go on these lines 


and cannot offer deliveries that appeal 
to the buyer. Crickets also form a 
comparatively important part of cur- 
rent business but outside of these two 
types the market is more or less un- 
decided as to popularity and buyers 
are not able to determine as to their 
final needs on the great majority of 
styles. 

While no positive action has been 
taken looking toward a restriction of 
styles in the sweater market, prac- 
tically all agents agree such a move 
would be desirable and of service not 
only to manufacturers but to buyers 
as well. They believe that agents 
could get together and restrict types 
of merchandise that they would offer, 
with resulting benefit to 
and to their clientele. 
one, however, 


themselves 
It needs some- 
to start the ball rolling 
and it remains to be seen who will be 
the leader in this effort. 





| Hosiery Comments | Hosiery Comments 


J. P. 


hosiery 


Voorhees, the 
selling agent 
located for a number of years at 9o- 
g2 Franklin Street, will move on or 
about the first of the year to 49 
Leonard Street, where he will occupy 
more commodious quarters. 

* * * 


well-known 


who has been 


The Chicago office of Jacob & 
Schey will be opened Oct. 1 and will 
be in charge of J. B. Whitelock, 
formerly connected with J. P. Voor- 
hees. The announcement of this office 
was made in these few 
weeks ago. 


columns a 


* * * 

While the majority of hosiery sell- 
ing agents do not see any general 
tendency toward vertical stripes, they 
admit more of these are selling as well 
as plaids and diamond effects. Some- 
thing new is being brought out con- 
tinuously in this type of merchandise 
and it is the new thing which is popu- 
lar with the trade. 

e 8 -@ 


Demand for full length children’s 
ribs is regarded as merely a seasonal 
development and not indicative of any 
style change away from fancies. 
With cool weather mothers naturally 
desire to have their children’s knees 
covered, whether theirs are or not, but 
7-8 goods with fancy tops are not 
likely to suffer when the season for 
such goods returns. 

a 

Women’s R. I. stockings in rayon 
and silk as well as cotton, seem to 
have taken on a new lease of life com- 
pared with the inactivity which has 
characterized this merchandise for 
several months. 

* * * 

Hosiery manufacturers are watch- 

ing the mercerized yarn market with 
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The name 


WILDMAN 


on 


knitting machinery 
~.4is a Suarantee of 
2giS a guarantee o 
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anical excellence 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Norristown, Pa. 


We have issued a new edition of the 

. 
complere and informative book ine 
Scrence of Knitting.”’ Price $2.00. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


considerable interest and are wonder- 
ine whether the decline in the cotton 
market will cause any of the merceriz- 
ers to bid for business to an extent 
that will cause any irregularity in 
prices. So far it is said prices remain 
uniform, but a good many large orders 
are said to have been taken before 
uniform prices were established. 


Hosiery Deliveries Wanted 
(Continued from page 97) 


| to mouth. They declare they do 
see any chance of serious declines 
and admit that the 
ibilities of an advance not t 
Nevertheless they do 
stock up on the 


| and are proceeding as cautiously 


raw. silk also 
are 
lisregarded. 
care to present 
possible. A general tendency toward 
admitted in all quarters. 
Possible exception to this statement 
nay be 


ffons is 


of houses 
ing with the country trade where 


made in the case 


vier weights are being taken to a 

rtain degree, but the all-year-round 
demand for chiffons is continuing the 
feature of the full fashioned market. 


used to be said that chiffons would 


be generally popular in summer 
the per 
spiration, but it seems to make little 
litference today with the demand for 


because of visible effect of 


class of goods whether they are 
go into consumption during the 
summer or winter months. 

admitted the manufacture of 


chitfon hosiery is more or less hazard- 


It is 


ous because of the amount of seconds 
produced. No 


can be given as. to 


definite 
the 
iverage amount of seconds turned out 


necessarily 
hgure 
by the general run of manufacturers 
but certainly those who have not had 
i long experience or up-to-date equip- 
ment are having to reckon on a very 
ippreciable amount that must be sold 
below the price for perfect goods. 
Children’s Goods Better 
Details are being received on the 
majority of infants’ hosiery orders. 
Of course there are those who have 
not yet given these details, especially 
large-sized transactions. City 
the slowest to complete 
‘ir requirements, but this is nothing 
new and it is not a matter for ap- 
prehension that these buyers have for 
most part still to place the most 
business. ‘Talk in certain 
ters to the effect that misses’ 7-8 


uvers are 


their 


ds with fancy tops have passed out 
without 


reckoning 1s regarded as 


n fac \gents report that their 

e road are sending in good 

cu \ the Ns it} 

su itements Ss 
{ 1 ( 

cs 

Nevertheless it is reported here 
ee 

ere that some exceedingly low 


s have been named by agents on 


7-8 goods, in fact, a figure was 


| this week that is lower than the 
The 


explanation given is that it is 


rity of cotton goods lines. 


a case of cleaning up stock which 
means a serious loss for the mill in 
The slight improvement in 
demand for misses’ full length stock 


ings is nothing to be wondered at in 


volved. 


view of the small early business on 
It would seem as 
though buyers had forgotten that there 
was to be any cold weather and with 


this class of staples. 


the first touch of snappy days realized 
must 
amount of 


they provide for a certain 


demand on this class ot 
merchandise. 


John H. Leich to 
John H 


selling 


Retire 


Leich, sweater and undet 


wear agent, 377 


New 


liquidate. the business of his company. 


Broadway, 


York, will retire Jan. 1, and will 


Practically all of his salesforce will 


become connected with Klerman 
Heller, who is opening a selling oftice 
Worth 


handle the product of certain 
through Clitt & 


at 93 Street, where he will 


mills formerly sold 
(;0o0drich. 


Underwear Production Up in 
\ugust 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Knit undet 
wear production gained in August and 
there was also a large increase in new 
and during the 


orders shipments 


month. The new orders of 150 estab- 
lishments reporting to the Department 
of Commerce aggregated 958,082 doz., 
as compared to 584,578 in July; 
ments totaled 1,117,024 against 
871,887, and unfilled orders at the end 
of the month amounted to 1,942,977 
as compared to 2,102,319 doz. at 
end of July. 


ship- 


doz 
the 


Army Quartermaster Asks Bids 

on Sheeting 
PHILADELPHIA, 

master, U. S. 


Depot 
\rmy, 
proposals Oct. 15, at 11 A. M. 
supplying 148,283 unbleached 
sheeting, 54-in., to conform with speci 
fications 415-2-1301. It 


(Juarter 
will receive 
for 
vds., 


was also an 


nounced the Samoset Cotton Mills, 
Talladega, Ala., and the Lane Cotton 
Mills Co., New Orleans, received 


award for furnishing 517,946 yds., of 
unshrunk blue denim, on which bids 


were recently opened. Samoset Cot 


ton Mills received contract for 200,000 





vds., on which they quoted 14.88 per 
yd., net. Lane Cotton Mills, received 
contract for remaining 317,946 yds 
their bid being 15.5¢ pet vd delivery 
to start at once and to be mmpleted 
w De 

\ 

| ‘ \ 
' ver 

I I 
Braid Co., ; 
chase S I inis | 
Inc., the plant at Phillipsdal 
occupied by the Glenlyon Yarn Dye 
Works, and will start remoyal of its 
equipment to the newly acquired building 
where there is ample roon exp 
sion 
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Paramount Progress | 


The Users establishes 
more firmly than ever before, the Superiority and Efficiency 
of the PARAMOUNT METHOD for correct hosiery dry- 
ing and finishing. 


increasing number of Paramount 


One of the important factors in deter- 
mining Paramount Supremacy is the constant improvement 
of Paramount effectively fill the 
requirements of discriminating hosiery manufacturers. 


Equipment to more 


We are now in a position to furnish on eitner a sale or 
rental basis, the NEW PARAMOUNT ALL-METAL 
TABLE with ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENTS, plus an 
improved and different principle in Low Pressure Steam 
operation. 


—°_—————————_—— ———————— 


== 


This NEW TABLE is made entirely of metal and the 
troughs 


7 


are constructed from 


smooth, highly-polished 
Aluminum is non-absorbent and tarnish-proof, 
which permits changing from colored to bleached goods by 


simply wiping out the troughs. 


aluminum. 


All edges are rounded ana 
there are no corners or pockets to collect dirt. The possi- 


bility of THREAD PULLING is positively eliminated. 


The ANGLE-BASE ATTACHMENT allows the operative 
to see both sides of the stocking without moving the form. 
It facilitates and simplifies both boarding and stripping and 
promotes Quality Work. 


| 
The new Circulating System provides for uniform heating 
at all times, with unusually low steam pressure 
Upon request, we will be pleased t furnish further 





particulars. 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


| Consocibafen Tax Hunter Building 


Market and Madison Streets, Chicago, Hil. 


alata aia ean 
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NEW AND NOVEL DESIGNS 
KNITTED THROUGHOUT 
WITH 
“BANNER” DIAGONAL MACHINES 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 
OF 
INSIDE OF HOSE. 





‘THESE patterns are not printed on the outside; they are actually knit into the 
fabric by our patented reversed plaiting method, as shown by the illustration. 


Patterns like the above and many others are easily made by our “Banner” 


Diagonal Stripe machine equipped with Horizontal and Vertical attach- 
ments. 


——oe— 





PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
93 Worth Street, New York James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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Research in England 


(Continued from page 62) 


lepend in a complicated manner on 
e amount of size present, and much 
additional laboratory investigation of 
the mechanical properties of sized 
varns is required before such experi- 
ments can be fully interpreted. The 
reneral results of the weaving tests 
to show that for the plain cloth 
mployed, over-sizing is more likely 
han under-sizing to 
rate of 





give rise to an 


excessive breakage 


during 
eaving. 
In heavy sizing the problem has 
been to account for differences of as 
uch as I Ib. 
ieces of cloth 
varp. It 
| aratively 


in 12 in the weight of 
woven from the same 
has been 
small fluctuations in the 
concentration are sufficient to 
control the amount of paste taken up 
by the warp to an extent sufficient to 
account fully and accurately for the 


shown that com 


size 


irregularity of the piece weight. <A 
close study of the usual practice of 
diluting the size in the sow box by 
steam has revealed the chief sources 
of the trouble and the reason for the 

An im- 
proved method of heating the size bv 
steam is therefore being worked out. 


production of heavy pieces. 


Value of Acid in Bailing 

Ixamination of the effects of treat- 
ing cotton with water or dilute acids 
has revealed three methods of deter- 
mining the efficiency of removal of 
the soluble constituents during tech- 
nical steeping, and therefore indi- 
rectly of measuring the mechanical 


efficiency of the processes. They 
are: (a) ash content and ash alka- 
linitv; (b) copper number; and (c) 


nitrogen content. 


The ash content which is allowable 
after the rot of enzyme steep of a 
gray cloth containing no China clay 
or similar ingredients has been deter- 
mined, as well as for a gray sour; 
and the copper number which should 
be exhibited after proper washing is 
also known. Provision for the nec- 
measure of the residual starch 
is made, too. The nitrogen value, 
however, turns out to be of use for 
comparative purposes only. 


Measurements have been made on 


essary 


the effect of the steep on subsequent 
one-process scouring with caustic al- 
kali. The chemical properties of the 
scoured material and its general clean- 
liness after washing out of the kier 
are directly related to the efficiency of 
the steep. The whites are ob- 
tained, however, only when the steep 
has included a treatment with acid. 
This superiority is in no way associa- 
ted with tendering, which causes a de- 
terioration in the white finally at- 
tained approximately proportional to 
the copper number produced by the 
acid attack. 


best 


Emulsifying Agents in Scouring 

Small scale experiments on the ef- 
fect of adding emulsifying agents to 
the scouring liquor have been com- 
pleted. Their effect appears to be con- 
fined principally to a more efficient re- 
moval of fat and wax and to the pro- 
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duction of a rather superior white as 
a result of a standard The 
organic solvents usually recommended 
for the 


scour. 


purpose are inefficient relative 
to the soaps, of which resin soap ex- 
erts the greatest effect on the wax 
content and on the removal of oil 
stains, though it is somewhat inferior 
to coconut oil soap and to good nor- 
mal hard soaps with respect to the 
white produced. The addition of 


sodium silicate has a very favorable 


effect on the white attained 
sult of scouring. 

Good progress has been made in the 
investigations which deal with the ac 
tion ot acids and of oxidizing agents 
in the pre 
vious report, the practical object ot 
these studies is two-fold; first the de 
velopment of those exact methods of 
chemical analysis which provide au 
thoritative statements of the extent to 
which cotton has been attacked by 
chemicals used in bleaching, dyeing, 
and finishing processes, 


on cotton. As explained 


and secondly 
limits or standards 
the practical textile 
value of cotton must be considered as 
unnecessarily depreciated as a 
of such 


the definition of 
beyond which 


result 
chemical treatments. 
Tendering by Light 


\ more extended examination of 
the influence of a number of mechan- 
ical and chemical 


dering of 


factors on the ten 
cotton yarn by light has 
led to the general conclusion that any 
treatment which increases the strength 
of the unexposed material also in- 
creases its resistance to light. Bleach 
ing leads to an appreciable loss of 
strength by singles cotton yarn, and 
bleached yarn is proportionately more 
weakened by exposure than is the gray 
yarn. The susceptibility to tendering 
of mercerized cotton is apparently 
much the same as that of unmercer- 
ized, while doubled yarns are rather 
variable in behavior as compared 
with singles, though from the point of 
view of the residual strength of mate- 
rial which has suffered a long expo- 
sure one end of doubled yarn is su 
perior to two of the singles. 

A continuous succession of cases of 
tendering have been examined in con 
nection with the ef- 
(a) light; (b) oxycellulose 
formation; (c) hydrocellulose forma- 
tion, on cotton and also as a method 
for diagnosing faults in production. 

A comprehensive program of re 
search has carried out on the 
effect of humidity on warp yarns, 
sized and unsized, of several qualities, 
and the 


researches on 
fects of 


been 


results so far ob- 
tained have been reported to the Home 
Office Committee on 
Weaving Sheds and 


series of 


Humidity in 
will be laid be- 


fore members of the Association 
shortly. 
M ALONE, N. . The New York State 


Water Power Commission has decided t 
proceed with power development plans 
in the St. near the 
border. At a meeting last 
was agreed to construct a hug 
pewer plant in the St. Lawrence whicl 
will aid in the industrial development 
of that section. 


Lawrence River 
Canadian 
week it 
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Measuring Up 


O vou know the “measure”’ of each ma- 
; Not its size in feet 
and inches— but its measure in production 


chine in your 


terms? 


Because, produc- 
tion alone deter- 
mines whether it 
shows as a big or 
a small factor in 
creating profits. 


Brinton machines 
are big in quantity 
production, big in 
high quality pro- 
duction, and tre- 
mendously big in 
service, perform- 
ance and economy 
of upkeep and oper- 
ation. 


Let us send you 
full information of 
our complete line. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


mill. 


3700 Kensington Avenue 


FOREIGN 
AGENTS 





Philadelphia 
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Eweryone concerned with the production or 
sales of knitted fabrics will be interested 
in the exhibit of a complete Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Mill in operation, in The Liberal 
Arts Building at the Sesqui-Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition. 


This unique display is under the direction of— 


Harry C. Aberle Co. 
Apex Hosiery Co. 
Berkshire Knitting Mills 
Fidelity Knitting Mulls 
Hancock Knitting Mills 
Textile Machine Works 


You will be most cordially welcomed. 


t. 
) 
=) 
mien’ 2 
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CombeLATED TEXTEZ 
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Wool Goods 


Greater Strength 
Noted in Wool Goods 


Advances Considered but Re- 
garded as Untimely at Present 
—Sellers Trust Market 
The situation in men’s wear and 
women’s wear is gradually reaching a 
point where serious consideration 
must be given to the problem of ad- 
vancing prices. Business has been im- 
proving under the pressure of a 
need for goods on the part of dis- 
tributors who had let themselves get 
unusually short of supplies. It is no 
longer possible for the manufac- 
turer to get all of his raw material 
at the same low prices as obtained 
when he named his spring prices in 
late July or early August. Profit 
margins have been small, and unless 
be still 


they are to smaller, some 
manufacturers believe that they 
should get more money for their 
voods. 

The viewpoint of selling agents 


recognizes the necessities of the dis- 
tributing market in connection with 
any proposition for the advance in 
prices, and their conclusions are that 
such a change is not timely at present. 
In the first place clothiers are about 


to go after spring, 1927, business 
with the retailer and premature ac- 
tion on the primary market might 


upset their campaigns without bring- 
ing commensurate advantage to the in- 
dustry. Then also competition with 
the closed down mills is to be con- 
sidered for when prices rise to an at- 
tractive level producers who are now 
not able to stand the pace, will start up 
their machinery and the market will 
have to reckon with a greater yardage 
of goods, and excess yardage has 
been the bugbear of the trade for a 
number of seasons. 
x * x 


Reports Best Fall Fabrics and 
Colors 

“The Trend,” issued by the Fashion 
Service Dept. of the Botany Worsted 
Mills states that the four leading Bot- 
any fabrics for fall are Drurylaine, 
Rayotwill, Colleen Rep and Repauray. 
It is also stated that the leading colors 
trom Botany’s fall chart are Sesqui 
Red, Sinbad Blue, Spruce Green and 
Oakcrest Brown. 

The style trend is summarized as 
follows: ‘Wide acceptance of the 
recently perfected woolen dress ma- 
terials has brought about by logical 
revival of the soft-line 
tailored frock for general fall wear. 
The predominant influence of pleats 
for the skirt section, tucking and 
cording for bodice, tunic or jumper 
blouse, have created a definite demand 


means a 
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FABRICS 


for weaves which readily adapt them- 
selves both to practical and style re- 
quirements. this end the 
has established the vogue ot 
weight reps, covert reps and covert 
twills, as offering the ideal character- 
istics for sports, semi-sports and all- 
around town wear dresses.” 
* * * 


mode 
light 


To 


American Woolen Co. Opens 
Women’s Wear on October 5 

The American Woolen Co. 
open complete lines of women’s wear 
woolens and worsteds for the spring 
season on Oct. 5. These lines are in 
Department 4. The showing follows 
the pricing of  poiret and 
similar staple worsted dress goods for 
spring about mid-August. This com 
ing opening by the American, is 
scheduled much later than usual, but 
is in keeping with the needs of the 
women’s garment trade as their sea- 
son has been much delayed by the 
strike in the New York industry and 
general feelings of caution. 


will 


sheens 


Silk Goods 





Satins Searce in 


Broad Silk Market 


Manufacturers Start Up Opera- 
tions Again on This Number 
—Georgettes in Demand 
Changing their plans on _ short 
notice, which has come to be the reg- 
ular thing in recent years, broad silk 
mills put considerable quantities of 
satins in work during the second half 
of September. A threatening short- 
age of merchandise was the 
for the sudden decision on the part 
of manufacturers to keep their looms 
going on this number. Some weeks 
ago the possibility of a scarcity of 
satins was pointed out in these col- 
umns due to the fact that so many had 
announced their intention of curtail- 
ing in September. Demand has kept 
up and even for them 
buyers turned away from the Cantons. 
It is difficult to judge the exact 
position of the Canton numbers. Re- 
ports are conflicting and while some 
houses state that demand gone 
flat and many are caught with quanti- 
ties coming through from the dyers, 
others state that they could continue 
to sell more goods if they only had 

them to sell. 


reason 


increased 


as 


has 


Silk Situation at a Glance 
PRODUCTION: | Increasing 
again. 
DEMAND: Good. 
STOCKS: Small with possible ex- 
ception of heavy crepes. 


RAW SILK: Prices firm; stocks 
lower in New York. 
SENTIMENT: Confident, mills 


likely to run full for some months. 





Goods Resist Fall 


of Raw Material 


Lack of Second-Hand Offerings 
Suggests Fundamental Strength 
Gray Goods Shade Lower 
Even with tke sharp downward re 
to the 
ment report of last week, there have 
been signs of excitement in the 
cotton goods market, and after a frac 


action of raw cotton Govern 


few 


tional decline in gray goods, the mar- 


ket is riding quietly on even keel. 
Traders generally are watching the 
situation with the keenest interest, and 
as the chance seems about equally 
divided in their minds that the raw 
material will rebound or that it will 


fall still further, they are waiting the 
turn without making commitments. 
Gray lower than they 
last Not only have the 
higher nominal asking prices disap 
peared, but the former trading basis 
Not 
much business is being done, but it is 
significant of the outlook that second 
hand offerings are reported to be un 
usually scant. Normally after an ac- 
tive period and in the face of a drop 
in price, buyers will throw overboard 
Such lately has 
not been the case, and the conclusions 
are that buyers either are not con- 
that prices are going much 
lower or they have a real need for the 


goods they 


goods are 


were week. 


has given way to a lower level. 


considerable goods. 


vinced 


have bought and so are 
unable to give them up. 

The selling of finished goods has 
been slowed up by the change in raw 
cotton sentiment, but no reflection of 
the change has been seen in prices of 
Possibly in some 
lines if were proffered it 
would be taken “on memorandum,” in- 
dicating a little lack of faith in the 
present quotation. 


established goods. 
business 


* * * 
Watching Gain in Ginning 
During Sept. 15 to Oct. | 


The key figures to the true situation 
in raw cotton are to be found in the 
next ginning report, according to well 
posted merchants in the cotton goods 
trade. It will not be the total amount 
of cotton ginned to Oct. 1 which will 
be of interest, but it will be the amount 
ginned between Sept. 15 and Oct. I 
as compared with the similar period 
of last vear. 

The ginning report to the middle of 
September of this year showed the 
present crop to be a million bales or 
so behind that of last year. This was 
expected for the reason that last year’s 
crop was early and this year’s is a bit 
late. However as weeks pass this dif- 
ference will have to be made up and it 
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will have to be made up largely be- 
fore the date of killing frost. 

If the last half of September shows 
a gain on that period of last year of 
than half a the 
forecast of a crop ot nearly 16,000,000 





































more million bales, 
bales will begin to take on greater 
On the other hand if the 
new figures do not show a rapid rate 


probability. 


of gain in coming up from behind last 
year’s figures, then so large a crop may 
not eventuate after all. 


Aftermath of Florida Storm 


The Florida hurricane may yet have 
its effect the market 
one of the market's best prophets. \ 
cyclonic disturbance such as was wit- 


on cotton 


SsaVs 


nessed two weeks ago ts said to have 
widespread effects in altering air cur- 
rents ot 
from the focus of the disturbance and 
for many weeks thereafter. The re- 
cent cold snap in the Middle West is 
said by the weather-wise to result from 
the rush of colder atmosphere from the 
North, drawn southward to the 
which always at 


many hundreds miles away 


low 


pressure areas are 


storm centers. Further cold snaps ex- 
tending into the cotton belt, and early 
frosts are therefore good possibilities, 
says our informant. 
In support of the 
who was interested in the relation of 
this to the raw cotton market delved 
back into history for something simi- 
lar in the past which might bear out 
his contention. It is claimed that in 
and in 1916 storms 
similar to Florida’s recent scourge took 
place during September in the Gulf 
area and that in both instances early 
cold weather and frosts followed. Ex- 
cotton fluctuations 
not bring out 
In 1907 the de- 


above one man 


1907 extensive 


amination of 
for 


raw 
those years does 
anything conclusive. 

pressing influences of the panic prob- 
ably outweighed the threat of early 
frosts, but November of that year dic 
mark the start of a brief upturn. Ir 
1916 the market had been climbing 
since February and prices in Novem- 
ber marked a momentary top until if 
The data 
is given for what it is worth. 


was exceeded in May, 1917. 


Cotton Goods Quotations 
Sept. 29 Sept. 22 Sept. 30, 192 
Spot cotton, N. Y.... 15 20¢ 16 45¢ 23.30 


Print Cloths: 
5-514¢ 5%-534¢ © 634-8% 
7-7 o¢ 754-84 ( 
8-8'\x¢ 814-854¢ 1034-11 


27- in., 64x60, 7.69. . 
38\4-in., 64x60, 5.35. . 
39 in., 68x72, 4.75. . 


39- in, 72x76, 4.25.. 9'4-O%4¢ 954-9%4¢ 12% 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00.. 10-104 ¢10'4-10%4¢ 13 
Brown Sheetings: 

36- in., 56x60, 4.00.. 834-94¢ 9%-93%%4¢ = 11-11% 
36- in., 48x48, 3.00. . 10%¢ slg 128% 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00.. 8%<-S'o¢ 874-94¢ 10-10% 


Pajama Checks: 


3614-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 812-834¢ 9¢ 11%-11% 

36)4-in., 64x60, 5.75.. 7-74¢ 7e-7TMe 9'6-9M% 
Miscellaneou. 

Drills, 37-in., 3 yd.... LI¢li4g-114¢ li 

Denims, 2.2)8...... 154¢ 15%¢é If 

Tickings, 8 oz. . 1814-20¢ 18'4-20¢ 23 

Standard prints....... &¢ 8¢ 9% 


Eastern staple 
hams, 27-in........ o¢ o¢ 1 
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Executive ability earns credit for 


the man who reaches the top. 


Efficiency of Knitting 


gives the 
2-BN. 1. 


No. 26 Winder 


the credit for 


the value it is to 


the users. 


The best testimonial that we have is 
from the Knitters, and that is the 


test that counts for the machine. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG—— 


SPOOLERS 
\ WARPERS || 


wind ERS | 
eee | American St_below Lehigh Av., PHILAD 
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Crawford Stop Motion 


E. O. B. Type 
for Rayon Cloth Machines 


Now adapted to bathing suit and sweater ma- 
chines with Stripers! Think of the dollars 
and minutes this stop motion could save in your 
mill—at such a small initial cost. Write. 


The Crawford Mfg. Co. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


—— See Also— 
EXTILE 


CONSOLIDATED T! 
——CATALO 





COTTON YEAR BOOK 


1926 EDITION 





This handbook is an annual review of the Cotton Industry, 
published by the Textile Mercury. 

It ‘consists of a complete outline of latest British practice 
in mill operation, management, trade customs, etc., with 
descriptions of machinery and processes 

Latest developments in British practice covering Cotton 
manufacturing, dyeing, bleaching and finishing are given 
special attention. 

Artificial Silk Fibres and their characteristics form an im 
portant feature in this edition. 


WOOL YEAR BOOK 


1926 EDITION 


This is also an annual review, but for the woolen and 
worsted industry. 


Notes regarding the uses of synthetic fibres, including Rayon 
are included. The more important technical researches of 
last year are outlined in the review, “The Progress in Dyeing 
and Finishing During the Past Year" and full consideration is 
‘given to the latest mechanical developments. The statistical 
section has been fully revised and the latest information on 
prices, stocks, wages, etc. has been incorporated. 

We have only a limited number in stock of either of these 
two important books. 

Send your order now. 


Price $2.50 per volume—Postpaid. 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 


334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Fair Volume Trading in Fall 
River 

.LL River, Mass.—There was a 

volume of trading in local mill 
stocks during the week and at new 
ich prices for several of the issues. 
The bulk of the stock is said to have 
col into the market from outside 
holders, local owners still declining to 
‘onsider present bid prices, though 
they have been materially advanced in 
month. King Philip mills 
und Davis mills were the two most 
active of the issues, both selling in 
onsiderable volume. The former sold 


the last 


it the new high price of 130 per share 
und at the close of the week 128 ex- 
lividend was bid without bringing out 
iny stock. Davis mills sold in good 
volume at 74 to 761% and at the close 
if the week the asking price had been 


advanced to 8o. 
Flint mills sold at 95 per share ex- 
lividend, an advance of 5% over last 


previous sale and Union Cotton Mfg. 
Co. sold at 8614, an advance of 2% 


yer recent sale price. Sagamore 
Mig. Co. has shown considerable 
strength, sales having been quoted 
from 152% to 155. The latter price 


was being asked and 152 was bid at 





Cheap Cotton A Bullish Factor 





Expands Potential Market and Widens Yarn and Cloth Margins 
—Important Inventory Losses Unlikely 


Boston, Sept. 29. 

(OTTON cheaper than at any time 

since the season of 1920-21 has 
done more than any other factor to 
put new hope into the domestic cot- 
ton industry. For New England mills 
it is an even more important factor 
than for southern mills, for officials 
of the former are well aware that 
unless they buy their cotton right and 
sell their goods right there is noth- 
ing that can be done inside the mill to 
counterbalance buying and_ selling 
losses, whereas, the average southern 
mill with lower wage costs and longer 
operating hours has a better chance to 
retrieve in processing mistakes made 
in buying and selling. 

The relatively cheap cotton of the 
two seasons preceding 1923 was large 
ly responsible for the record-breaking 
business done in yarns and cloths dur- 
ing that year; another factor of im- 
portance was the hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing of yarns and cloths that had fol- 


the country, shows that sales during 
production by 


about 4734%, that unfilled orders had 


this peru vl exceeded 


increased 91!4% and that stocks had 


decreased 23% Temporarily the 
radical decline in cotton futures prices 
has unsettled 


has cut off demand and 
values somewhat, but there is evidence 
that as 1 


upon the low basis made possible by 


soon as prices are stabilized 


the decline in cotton there will be a 
resumption of | 
more active scale. 
No Large Inventory Losses 
Failure of most investors in textile 


bullish] 


ving 


111 
eg u 


t 


ONL all 


even 


securities to interpret y and 


immediately the effect of cotton’s de- 
cline upon cotton mill stocks is largely 
due to their fear that there will be a 
repetition of inventory losses that fol- 
lowed radical declines in cotton values 
during the last Even if 
should go to 12c temporarily 


inventory shrinkages to be taken by 


two vears 


cotton 
the majority of mil 


S on raw cotton, 

















portant cancellations of 
thus far and the price decline in yarns 
and cloths has not been proportional 


to the decline in the raw material. 


importance 


Of course there is as yet no cer- 


tainty that manufacturers will buy 
their cotton at an advantageously low 
for the that New 


will own their cotton at 


average season or 
England mills 
a lower average than southern mills. 
Thus far there has little 
mill buying, the majority waiting for 


been very 


the bottom instead of buying on a 


scale down Should such a policy be 
persisted in and buying be 


trated on the 


concen- 


reaction from bottom 


values the advance may be so sudden 


and radica is Lo give few mills a sub- 


stantial advantage in the price of their 


cotton. On the extra staple cottons 


largely used by New England mills, 
however, there has been much buying 
of basis recently at as low figures as 
have been touched in recent years, and 
if thev later on hit the market right in 
fixing prices of tutures they will have 
ensuring 
business profits for the season. 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 


were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


vone a long toward 


Way 

















. . . ’ ° = Mill Par Price Ch’ 
the close of the week lowed the slump of business in 1920. yarns and cloths, in the present in Naumkesat 100 155-154 ' 
- 3 The s sit] f ser a st: ‘e j » . ar elven: 16 And gein 1 

Mates Bike. Ca: tex teen’ te The spot position of users of cotton tan e, will be comparatively small i eewan . 7 : ‘% 
ood demand and sales were quoted at varns and cloths is today not much owing to the fact that stocks not Weetan 
OO « « Se . «< . - ‘ A a ° . Ki »} ) 
<2 to s& with more being sought at better than it was in the fall of 1922, covered by orders are of relatively H 100 0% ti 
m % J t of ° Ss nN S « Fa ‘ “ . - + B sn : . : 
ioe T ot ar ee aa ; and the mills are carrying no more small volume. Furthermore, the can- reat 3 ‘ 
57. No stock was available under 60 ore . oaks 80 Hamiltor f 15e 

late in the week stocks today than they were at that cellations of yarns and cloths that have Salmon I 10% iM 

ate in the week. ° re * ce : ° i ee 10 Wamsutta 100 674% —1% 
= a time. The statistics recently pub- been an important cause of inventory Manomet 100 1g 
Dividends Declared lished by the Cotton Textile Mer- losses on previous occasions are un i fae we a 
7 ™ “ ‘ > ; ¥ “ J Pe _ . 0 epper 3% 
To chant’s Association of New York, likely in this instance because the Ply Cordage* 13% — & 
Mill Pd Rate Stk. Payable stock of “os : : ~ a, ae eat . 1. Lawtor 1 116 ==i7 

Nai etcanae Q $3.00 Com. Oct. 1Sept.15 giving sales between July 1 and Sep- major portion of the buying has been aoe: inceal ; 176 13% 
Se Eaatee Q LS Pid. oer. * - : 23 tember 15 and unfilled orders and of a hand-to-mouth character and the arar tances 119% + % 
= + 6a ° : Sep x : - . - - . 

Arlington .. .Q 1.80 Com, Oct. 1 Sept. 21 stocks as of September 15 for about goods are needed for immediate use 8: Tota 
Plymouth cordage, Ex 2% Com. Oct. 20 Oct 1 of e . ¢ } 
lymouth cordage. Q 114% Com. Oct. 20 0ct. 1 80% of the staple cloth production of At all events, there have been no im ° Ex 

TF on" 
MILL STATEMENTS 
i : = —— ——————— — 
| | Assets LIABILITIES 
| } 
| Line | cna tee erates ogg —$—$<$<— = _______— 
Name and address of company | of Fiscal | Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts ; 
business year Cash and Raw Total estate, |_——_—__—_- ~— payable, : Surplus, 
| ° | debts | materials, quick buildings floating Capital profit and 
| receivable mdse., etc. assets and Amount Description and funded stock | loss, ete. 
| machinery debt | 
Pieroe Mfg. Corp., New Bedford, Mass...... Cotton Dec. 31,1925 | $556,227 |$1,740,499 '$2, 296,726 $810,210 $603 | Miscellaneous | $3,107,539 $80,988 $600 ,000 $2,426,551 
| Dec. 31, 1924 411,493 | 1,893,907 | 2,305,400 778,128 602 | Miscellaneous 3,084,130 69,953 600,000 | 2,414,177 

Potter Knitting Co., Springfield, Mass..... | Knit Dec. 31, 1925 | 23,131 53,744 76,875 165,910 | 185,187 Miscellaneous 427 ,972 147 ,829 471,800 | 144,811 

| | Dec. 31, 1924 | 40,954 45,147 86,101 125,393 396,187 | Miscellaneous 607 , 681 135,881 | 471,800 | ; 

Neponsit Woolen Co., Canton, Mas®*+,.... Wool | Mar. 31, 1926 | 109,840 | 178,975 288,815 169,505 2,089 | Miscellaneous 460,409 90, 206 275,000 | 95,203 

| Mar. 31, 1925 | 131,118 | 172,958 304 ,076 | 181,196 2,234 Miscellaneo $87, 506 112,626 275,000 99, 880 
| | | | 

Holyoke Silk Hosiery Co., Holyoke, Mass...| Knit | Dee. 31, 1925 85,872 | 130,982 216,854 237 ,230 34,940 | Miscellaneous 489,024 72,379 319, 400 97 , 245 

Dee. 31, 1924 | 86 , 936 86 , 875 173,811 246 , 064 2,829 | Miscellaneous 422,704 16,997 313,900 91,807 
1eensbury Mills, Worcester, Mass......... Wool Dec. 31,1925 | 335,027 | 599,588 934,615 | 668,130 3,374 | Miscellaneous 1,606,119 585,549 365 , 500 655,070 
Dec. 31,1924 | 377,900 | 715,229 | 1,093,129 652,200 7,962 | Miscellaneous | 1,753,291 | 689, 246 $15,533 248,512 

| | | . rc 7 ” > . 

Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass....} Bl. &D | Dec. 31, 1925 620,744 | 528,047 | 1,148,791 | 5,698,644 | 392,663 | Miscellaneous 7,240,098 393, 406 1,500,000 5, 346,692 

a | Dec. 31, 1924 | 1,193,504 657,211 1,850,715 | 1,444,525 | 1,951,510 | Miscellaneous 246,750 394,436 3,000,000 1,852,314 
Armstrong Knitting Mills, Boston, Mass Knit | Dee. 31, 1925 94,933 | 300,801 395,734 66.281 eet 462,015 185,891 | 197 .000 79,124 

Dec. 31,1924 | 111,302 | 324,516 435,818 64,315 100 , 133 183,483 | 195,000 121,650 
1 Mills, Fall River, Mass............. Cotton | Mar. 28, 1926 117,520 496 ,668 614,188 | 1,672,686 | 2,286,874 123,776 | 1,500,000 363,099 
Mar. 28, 1925 189,660 446,998 | 636,658 | 1,642,778 2,279,436 | 409 ,073 1,500,000 370, 363 
Shawsheen Mills, Andover, Mass....... Wool June 30, 1926 348,931 | 2,672,411 | 3,021,342 | 8,436,083 | 2634,044 | Miscellaneous | 12,091,469 | 10,091,469 | 2,000,000 
June 30,1925} 241,143 | 1,909,414 |'2,150,557 | 8,662,597 | 803,935 | Miscellaneous | 11,617,089 | 9,617,089 | 2,000,000 
irdvale Mill Co., Ballardvale, Mass Wool Feb. 5, 1926 16,835 | 55,048 | 71,883 113,474 | 146,237 | Miscellaneous 331,594 | 106 , 594 | 225,000 | 
Feb. 5, 1925 | 17,456 205, 147 222,603 113,474 39,855 | Miscellaneous | 375,932 150, 932 225,000 
Winthrop Mills Co., Winthrop, Maine... Cotton | May 31, 1926 636 . 686 514,366 | 1,151,052 .125 | Miscellaneous | 1,762,564 | 429,678 | 400 000 932 , 886 
and wool’ May 31, 1925 1 792381 471,126 ' 1,263,487 1,796,760 89,796 400 000 1,306,964 
———SS=S=— —<$_———S — Se ee ee SS == ——————— = 


Deduct deficit $236,468. 


2 Includes deficit $626,529. 





' Includes deficit $794,509. 





‘Includes P. f $145,183 
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L.F.DOMMERICH& CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue | 
NEW YORK t 


Established over 85 Years 











SPECIALIZING 
IN THE SOLVING OF TEXTILE PROB- 
LEMS FOR MANUFACTURER, 
FINISHER AND DISTRIBUTOR 


James W. Cox, Jr. Textile Engineer 
320 Broadway, New York 


















WARREN B. LEWIS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Textile Plants Steam and Electric Power Plant 


J. P. STEVENS & CO, Inc. | 
Commission Merchants | 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 


For over twenty years this organization has been engaged in the 
work of improving mechanical conditions in industrial plants, through 


the systematic study of machines and industrial operations. 
It is still equipped to render this service with the effectiveness 
resulting from knowledge and experience. NEW YORK i 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 










MILL ENGINEERING 


Design, Structural and Mechanical Engineering, 
Specifications and Supervision of Construction 


MILL CRAYONS 


LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY 
LOWELL, MASS. 
U.S.A. 
ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 









In Reading, in close touch with textile machinery production, and with 
experience in Mill Construction, we can offer services of value to execu- 
tives about to erect textile mills. Correspondence invited. 


FREDERICK A. MUHLENBERG, A. I. A. 


REGISTERED ARCHITECT 
Sth & Walnut Sts. Reading, Pa. 





Ayres, SCHEITER AND I UCKER 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


reel ge cain SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
618 DREXEL BUILDING- PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Pane O? — MILL SHARES 
SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PROBLEMS Correspondence Solicited 





ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive omuigere in locating sites for new textile developments, 
nd offer our services in this line. | 


Z DAY AND ZIMMERMANN, INc. 
U2 Engineers 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
ENGINEERING - CONSTRUCTION - REPORTS - MANAGEMENT - VALUATIONS 







































PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS [feo ezteceaned 3 
REGISTER YOUR TRADE MARKS hy <= 


Call or send me a —— or — model of [RS 
your invention or nam ou desire to FR 


W. E. S. DYER 
MILL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT 






Design, Specifications and Superintend- Reorganizations, Valuations and Reports Tee STATES. FOREIGN : Kp té 
ence for Textile Mills, Industrial Plants on Mill properties. Power Plants of register ia jhe UN vr a) 
and Kindr tructures. every description and directions for Confidential advice, literature. In- [fv 

FREE ventor's recording blank. a H POLACHEK : AT 


economy of operation. 


Land Title Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Federal Engineering Company 


Architectural Engineers 





Phone: HANOVER 3662 SSR RNMCIED maT aed a 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
OSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 
PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston | " 


Patents and Patent Cases - Trade Merks - 
Special Attention to Textile Inventien 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or witheut 


Design and Superintendence for 
Textile Mills and Industrial Plants 
318 Stephenson Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





meter 
Size te suit your 
RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY werk 
Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Send for free booklet, ‘¢Losses in Textile Plants” 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Registered Patent Lawyer 
644 G. Street Washington, D. C. 
Opposite U. S, Patent Office 
Highest references. Best results. 
romptness assured. 


Patents and Patent Law. Trade-marks Registere4 





Ask us about them 
Dunning & Beschert 
Press Ce., 


388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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Southern Mill Common Stocks 
\vance Again 
rASTONIA, N. C., Sept. 25.—The 
neral average price of 25 common 
ks of southern cotton mills showed 
iurther advance for the week end- 
today according to the weekly 
summary as furnished by R. S. Dick- 
son & Co. The average price now 
stands at $111.00 as compared with 
$110.76 a week ago or an increase of 
24 points. The average of the same 
stocks 30 days ago stood at $110.28. 
(he preferred issues continued 
juiet throughout the week, which is 
usually the case when the market is 
ictive and advancing in the list of 
common stocks, however, according to 
the Dickson report, the preferred 
issues will no doubt show a gradual 
advance throughout the year as funds 
become available for investment dur- 
ing the fall months. 


New Bedford Shares Firmer 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The gain 
noted in mill shares in the New Bed- 
ford market at the beginning of 
September has been gradually  in- 
creased until at the present time an 
average advance of approximately 5 
ee nts has been reached since the 

figures of 4 weeks ago. The average 

price is now around go, which in ordi- 
nary times would be regarded as a 
ridiculously low figure. The market 
continues to maintain a firm attitude, 
and most of the shares that a few 
short weeks were being offered at low 
figures have either been absorbed or 
withdrawn from the market. 

While the mills are gradually start- 
ing up more machinery, mill men gen- 
erally are of the opinion that the fine 
cotton goods situation does not as yet 
warrant the advanced prices that have 
heen registered in sales of mill stocks. 


Lancashire Cotton Mill Divi- 
dends 
MANCHESTER, E n G.— Thirteen 


Lancashire cotton spinning companies 
paid an average dividend for the 
three months ended August of 6.43% 
per annum, absorbing £23,142, com- 
pared with 6.82 jin May, 7.20 in 
February, and 7.36 each in Novem- 
ber and August, 1925. The total 
paid-up ordinary share capital of the 
13 companies is £1,863,047 and the 
ggregate spindleage 1,305,172 

\n average payment for the s 
onths ended 
uiring 


x 
August of 3.43% re- 
£51,250, against 3.83 in 
Vebruary and 2.74 in August, 1925, 
is made by 17 companies, which 
ive a total paid-up ordinary share 
‘pital of £3,613,000 and 
033.960 — 


pe yssSess 


Silk Stocks on N. Y. : iilediis 
(Week ending Sept. 28) 


Low Stocks Sales High Low Last 
753 Belding-Hemingway 3,000 30 27% 27% 
12%, Century Ribbon.... 200 16% 16% 16% 
33% Julius Kayser & Co. 2,000 41% 40% 4014 

H. R. Mallinson 100 16 16 16 
12% Van Raalte & Co 1% 14% 1456 14% 
x-div 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “ Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. sid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 

Am. Wool, pfd..... TH1G : 
Am, Mfg. pfd..... 82 sO SS 
Amoskeag, com. . a4 
Androscoggin | 52 4 
Appleton ......-. Bh 4544 40 45 
Arlington ..... ; THM THbo 7s 
6 Gass Couns 133% 132 135 
Berkshire Cot....... ° 134 138 
Bigelow-Htfd, com 76 
rae oe 1038 108 
Edwards ; il so nO 58 
Esmond, pfd........ 100 98 
Everett ; 24%, 29 24! 
Farr Alpaca . ‘ 176 177 181 
Great Falls 19 19 22 
Hamilton Woolen .. 35 33 
Hill - 20% 23 
Ipswich, pfd. ; 79 S2 S7 
Ipswich, com 4814 9 nM 
eo ee 67% O7 7 
Ludlow Asso. . 167144 16S 172 
RINE 5.5. ate p/4 saree cx 119% 117 120 
Massachusetts . 67% 70 73 
Merrimack, com..... 114 112 115 
Nashua, com.... DOL, nO ns 
Nashua, pfd...... 82 7S SO 
Naumkeag ... : 4, 154 157 
De Be es BE aes. 10 
Otis Co, es 2544 22 ze 
Pacifie 47 
Pepperell 129 27 129 
Plymouth ¢ ‘ordage 133% 4 135 
Tremont & Suffolk 4714 th m1 
York 35 0) 4 


Fall River Mills Stocks 


(Quotations furnished by G. M. Hafforde 


& Co.) 
Bid Asked 

American Tiinen Co... 4 21 
Arkwright Mills ... IS 
Barnard Mfg. Co..... “0 
Rorden Mfg. Co., Richard ” 2 
torder City Mfg. Co mr 45 
Rourne Mills Co.... TH 
Chace Mills .... ae ‘1 35 
eee 113 120 
Cornell Mills 7 4 ; 82 
DUGVEG BOMB. ous ckcace ; TO 
Davol Mills ........ ‘ 
ao ore ae 85 ean 
(Granite Mills ae achat at gs) 40 
King Philip Mills.... ig 122 ; 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.) Ss 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.) 
EAMGGID: BEB. CO... ose ccs 50 ares 
Uuther Mfv. Co... cha 125 
Mechanies Mills . 25 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 55 60 
Narragansett Mills . 
Osborn Mills ...... s ‘ 45 
Parker Mills, com... 
Parker Mills (pfd)..... , ; , 
Pilgrim Mills (com.).. ‘ 152 
Pocasset Mfg. Co....... 28 
Sagamore Mfg. Co......... 150 
Seaconnet Mills....... ‘ 
Shove Mills ....... ; . 
Stafford Mills ........ : 40 
Stevens Mfg. Co 7 Dahm : 112 
a, ee i eee 100 ‘ 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. ‘ 82 
Wampanoag Mills ......... 28 35 
WEGUTHINOG DRIED one cewess 18 30 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelly) 
sid Asked 


Mousemat BINS <i cewieee 77% 
Beacon Mfg. com....... 125 . 
Reacon Mfg. vfd........ 97, 
Booth Mfg. Co., com 100 106 
Rooth Mfe. Co., pfd....... oOo 
Bristol Mfg. Co. . 125 
Butler Mfg. Co... 66 ou 
Cie eee, Geis cess ; 98 ‘ 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co., com 115 120 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co.. pfd... S4 S8 
Fairhaven Mills. nfd..... 14 
Gosnold Mill, com...... 13 
Gosnold Mills, pfd......... 30 
Grinnell Mfg. Co.... : 68 
Hathaway Mfg. Co 100 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com. 5 ; so 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd. ‘ 80 
Kilburn Mill ..... : a 119 
Manomet Millis ..... 7% 86191 
Nashawena Mill ...... 81 S4 
N. B. Cotton Mills. com... 100 

N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd..... 85 

NE 35-5 4 canbe eee n<n 142% . 
Nonquitt Spng. Co.... 433 465 
Pemagwd BS ..cscccecc. aed 26 
EER ok aces wees 340 pas 
Potomska Mills .. re 65 : 
Quissett Mills, com........ 110 115 
QOuissett Mills. pfd......... an ‘ 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... 39 2 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com....... 15 18 
EEE a 5 6 BRRG As + 00.010 142 ini 
GCE ae 6.6 O00 0-5'6 40.80 87 91 
Wameutta Mille ........0+ 67 69 


WREHEEM BETS 2. ccccccce nO 55 







All steel, economical and 
quick in operation, fireproof, 
“fool-proof” and indestructible 


Schick Balers provide the ideal 
means of handling waste ma- 
terial of every kind. 


Made in 8 sizes—a size for 
every requirement—hand balers 
125 to 375 lbs. capacity—Power 
balers 350 to 1500 lbs. capacity. 


Depend on a Schick Baler for 
handling your waste material at 
a profit. 


DAVENPORT MEG. CO., Inc. 


Dept. A 


Davenport, lowa 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


‘ohe SAMSON 
~ of BALERS’ 


the most powerful 
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baling press built 
Jor 

- Cotton 
-Wool 
-Rags 
- Paper 
-Shavings 
- Excelsior 
- Metal Scraps 











Check These Points 


Labor Supply 
type, free from —isms 


Nearby Coal: Excellent in 
boundless in quantity 


Hydro-electr ic Powe \vailable 
and towns in the territory 


Railway ‘Transportation 


quality and 


\nglo Saxon workers of the very best 


practically 


90° of the cities 


Prompt and dependable with 


direct connections to most of the nation's m: jor mé irkets 


[hese points summarize textile manufacturing advantages 
oD b 


on lines of the Central 


Georgia Railway in Georgia, 


Alabama and the Chattanooga District 


Detailed information will be gladly sent to you on request 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West 


Savannah, Ga. 


ayy 





GEORGIA 
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Gassed and Ungassed 


Combed Cotton Yarns 
Spun by 
The Arkray Mills, Inc. 







PAULSON. LINKROUM&Co. 


INC. 


' COTTON YARNS 


of every description for 
Weaving and Knitting 


Yarns as fine as 120s gassed and ungassed for 
the weaving, knitting and electrical trade and 
as coarse as 16s for the thread industries are 
spun at this mill out of the finest selections of 
sakelaridis or peeler cotton. The modern sys- 
tem of spinning yarns at this mill and the high 
grade of cotton employed, enable us to supply 
a spinning unsurpassed by either domestic or 
imported yarns. 


Quotations and samples promptly submitted 


H. A. FLORSHEIM, General Sales Mgr. 





We specialize in Cotton Y arns tor Export 225 Fifth Avenue New York, N. 7: 
. 7 Also exclusively representing 
1 } , k 
52 Leonard St., New Yor | GRAY MFG. CO PARKDALE MILLS. INC. 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ; ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS ARROW MILLS, INC. 
PAWTUCKET CHARLOTTE, N. C. MYRTLE MILLS, INC. FLINT MFG. CO. 

















| || King CoTTon MILLS CORPORATION 


J ohnston Mills Company ) Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 


“Direct to Consumer” Range: 14/1-24/1 


COTTON YARNS || c i . ) a Phe ms MIE people w ould call them 


refinements We con- 
sider them merely incidental to 


a ez) \ 
MERCERIZED | yi eS Apyiaisgs ‘ King Quality. To wit: using 


tape driven spindles — employ- 


Ply yarns of SPINNERS PROCESSING COM. | eee A ee = ing weavers knots — putting up 
PANY. Noted for evenness, lustre, workmanship, Xe se ec ia yarns in trade mark packages. 
knittine and finishing excellence. Full rance of REGISTERED US. PAT. OFFICE 
numbers delivered in any form of put-up,—natural | MILLS: BURLINGTON.N.C. Sold Direct 


—vassed—bleached—dcyed 


Single yarns of THE ELMORE COMPANY, 
generally recognized as peculiarly adapted to all 
plaiting and splicing purposes Available in all 
counts to 100 1 and 120 /2—bleached—tinted, or 


dyed 


CARDED and COMBED | SALES COMPANY 


, ceor ; . ’ S.L.DIGGLE, MGR 
Yarns from the JOHNSTON chain of thorouchly 906 JOHNSTON BLDG. CHARLOT.TE,N.C. 


1 } 1 
mocern and capat ly managed mills are sold under 


121G) 


the name and added cuarantee of each mill that CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 











these yarns must be s itisfactory. | CO I t ON y ARNS 


SALES CFFICES: -ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. | KNITTING -WEAVING-CONVERTING TRADE 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Jo! de. Mercerized Yarns by 
CHICAGO, ILL. READING, PA. DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 





IN NORTH CAROLINA 


———EE 


a " —- —- — -—_ -—— ——- = — \ ——— 
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Changes in Smith & Dove Per- 
sonnel 

Certain important changes have 

een made recently in the personnel of 
the Smith & Dove Mfg. Co., manu fac- 
turer of linen threads, yarns and 
twines, at Andover, Mass. In accord- 
ance with the company’s policy, these 
changes have represented promotions 
of men within the organization rather 
than selection of men ,from_ the 
outside. 

J. G. Megquier, sales manager, has 
resigned and H. A. Bodwell, treasurer, 
has been appointed to this position. 
William J. Simpson, for many years 
assistant superintendent, succeeds Roy 
H. Bradford, superintendent, who has 
resigned. 

Changes in sales representation in- 
clude the appointment of Arthur J. 
Kelly, who has represented the com- 
pany in Massachusetts for a number of 
years, to take over the territory in the 
South Shore district of that State, 
formerly held by W. H. McMurray, 
who has resigned. Ralph Conant has 
been appointed representative in 
Maine, with headquarters at Augusta. 
I. H. Ford, representative in the 
Philadelphia district, has resigned and 
his territory has been taken over by 

(Continued on page 111) 
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COTTON YARNS 


Yarn Buyers Feel More Confident 


In Instances Are Anticipating, Though Others Are Still Trying to 


Bear the Market 


S the cotton yarn buyer running any 
risk in today ° Chis 
question applies not only to prompt 
shipments but also to contracts for 
future delivery. 
opinion, in which-a good many buyers 
themselves agree, 


purchasing 


It is the consensus of 


that comparatively 
little danger would be incurred by 
those operating for the bulk of their 
requirements extending fairly well 
into the future. Indeed, it is the seller 
who is more conservative about tran 

actions for future months than the 
buyer. This does not mean there is 
any large or general anticipation on 
the part of the buyer, but since the last 
report some fairly large contracts have 
been taken and more business has been 
offered and refused because of the fig 
ures at which buyers wish to operate. 


Price Situation Muddled 
With cotton at the lowest point it 
has touched in six years it is only 
natural there should be a decline in 
yarn prices, but the situation is not as 
plain as such a statement would see 


to imply. On certain yarn and fot 


certain 


the 
change 
rep rt 


are 
firmly 


000 lbs 


> 


tor 
For 
he weakness 


spired sell 


deliveries 
lattet 


from the situation 


in very small compass and those 


are being held 


would not be difficult to get 
of stock and yet this count 
quoted for future delivery by 


siness 1t 1s evi 
ot the market 


to sell the marl 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Aver .ze Quality) 


Double carded weav’g and knitt’g varn 2c to 4c higher, according to size 


4s to 8s 


Single Skeins or ! ubes—(Warp Twist) 


97 Ye POs : 
10s 28 24s au 33 33! 
i2s 281%, 26s aM : 341% BD 
| ee ; aiehee 29 30s i 
l6s 30 10s brass ha 18 
Two-Ply Skeins and Tube 
8s-2 tae —28 26s-2 id ie 39 
EEA eet ee - 2814 30s-2 37 
128-2 -29 36s tee he ik rts - i) 
REN seicarig ihr Se Bis bas Wan 2% —2914 40s-2 bea aecahd 17 
BUMMEG vcgeSixdaeicn (a cop dig — —30% 40s-2 High breakage 0 : 
SE ae nue ekises a Sl —SIMG 508-2 2... cece cece ee BU 8 
SUE Sala a 7a/e isi where a seaRace ate: eR AMNRIMDY i a7 ic 5 aca ie Sneraiew eee — —64 
Single Warps 
10s isecesedssanna— eee. Bae vec ee cece s 04144—35 
Wes calc Nek os eth tk — —30 26s pistes ....85144—36 
DM ers deat cite ae — —30% 30s ...............622.-01 —38%H 
Me ort G th adlan ceee cus — —31% 40s op tbh SIvoass oe gD 
_ PE rere errs (rere e emer — -—32 
Twe-Ply Warps 
8s-2 Peg Nene Sed tain Wr ae eee OAR | Be dBi 3 Whoo Hae Keys 34 
BME Giiistvasch isaac See 26s-2 55 —36 
ey Pc a iden sneaked — -—291%4 30s-2 ............... 57 38 
SE Gb cis kre aowiers bate — —30 40s-2 ordinary ........ 47 
BM: scvnvihestlelamsl al eerretl GOB okie cccicscessias 58 
MM, Seis cri haha eee ace 31 —32 60s-2 ag Gatch, Sead: aces ; 64 
8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 24c; white, 28c. 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 
et tts ia as oS weeee em —29 See ie iiks Serer | 32 
ini  aibiace ine bt ek omens — —27 22s (silver and Jaeger ) 33 
OU oe Pere ote, ae ee Oa 32 33 
PO. gcc bedivak tase ieee — —28 26s Shae 33 144—34 
BME ohn dias dhucloators: aiiola oie sian — —28% 30s tying in A ellnhis ‘4 
BMY dct att Saag aria Cale aeld als —29 30s extra quality. . $6. 37 
Re a Ne era ae mech hc ai ae 30 —31 ak ane Mark iia dec 47 18 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 
Warps, Skeins and Cones 
20s-2 sl Ketek lable rsh 44 —45 DNs-2 60 62 
re MT 0) 60s-2 GS y 
SONS = = ailarena so aioe) eis la 1g ac 50 a2 TOs-2 ‘ sO So 
408-2... one 52 a4 SO)s-2 90 ) 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities ind ‘ 
noted. For New York spot cotton prices, see page 117 For staple cotton pr 5 





more particulk 


prices do not show muc 
before the 
Attempts to get varn 


out 


1 
) 


stock disclose the fact that supplies are 


wl 


pretty 


\s an illustration: For 2 
I2s single tinged tubes 
20C 
‘ 
Was 
he mil 
Also 29c has been paid 
arn ot the same count 


Dealers would undoubtedly conside1 





meession trom 31%c for 20s situation who now are very chary of 
Warps d probably could obtain predictions and who are not going to 
lowe than this from spinnet be surprised at anythin: Even 12¢ 
And contract is reported 1 cotton or below would not cause them 
week for 60,000 lbs., beginning O to  expre particular wonderment 
ber, for 12,000 Ibs. a month. It i especially if the final estimate of the 
le that the details of this order « rop should be over 16,000,000 bales. 
are not generally known for the figure Buyers Have Been Whip-Sawed 
considet hig] i contract With such contusion of opinion it is 
un into next year. On c trange that buvers’ ideas regard- 
! 
12s Sty 
14s ) s ) , 
lts { 10s 5 
18s 10) 5Os 60 62 
POs | 60s is 42 
245 70 80 —8 
IRS Th Ribs : On ‘) 
Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
9Gs-2 61 63 80s-2 . : .-.-l1 15—!) 17 
308-2 63 Ot) Singles 
3638-2 67 69 30s . err ercT rc e — —8) 
40s-2 69 71 40s .. cite evenene a etacant — —90 
45s-2 73 7 BO sic nee id ve martsamawer - —5 
50s-2 76 78 GE hiss cc crnnne ew enews — —l 05 
608-2 85 88 WMS aris tal. eck, 4.012 are wae — —) 20 
70s-2 99 l i ee ..-.— —l] 60 
Peeler—(Super Quality) 
Single Cones 
Carded Combed Carded Combed 
10s 33 —34 42 44 268 ...08 —39 50 —6&2 
l4s ..34 —35 44 —46 30s ........40 —42 52 —b5 
16s 344%4—35% 45 ‘7 368 ........46 —47 6&7 —€0 
18s 35 —36 46 —4S8 40s ........52 —854 62 —65 
208 ..35%4—36% 47 —49 hOs ........—- — 67 —70 
24s .37 —38 40 51 ee —_ — 75 —B85 
Combed Cones Warps and Tubes 
RO” 66. wdkewe py wesaaEs 48 50 i ee, fee | 
248-2 ........ a) a2 GOS jkvthwteniadincwsee was 65 —7® 
28s-2 §2 —54 i iy 
308-2 53 55 CU ire oh 8 Ve eke ad 90 —95 
WOU Sk kee de wdiin wacine de 57 60 CONE 22s viwead le emad 1 00—1 10 
Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones 2, 3, and 4-ply 
Peeler Sakelarides 
Average Best Average Best 
24s ys 6 82 85 — 87 
30s 60 6 85 89 —90 
36s 2 ‘ RQ 92 93 
10s G7 7 92 96 —97 
15s 72 7 97 1 02—I1 03 
50s 77 ~ 1 05 1 O07—1 10 
60s 87 1 15 Ll 18—1 20 
1 2 I d or highe lit f specifically 
Pp 


been 
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doubtless be shaded and an otter below 
this figure would probably be con- 
sidered even though it might be a case 
market cer- 
tainly presents opportunities for tak- 
figures 
and there is no doubt that sellers will 


ot short selling. ‘The 


ing business under spinners’ 


ake advantage of this situation in the 
1X e } 
veliet tl 


| it spinners’ ideas will be re- 
vised downward, with a continuance of 


the present cotton situation. 


Ideas on Cotton Mixed 
Members of the trade are willing to 
material 
Ihe \ did not 
expect any such report as the 


admit their ideas on the raw 
ire very much muddled. 
last one 

that cot 
eo as low as it has Talk 


ot T5¢c cotton was 


and consequently had no idea 
ton would 
heard before the re- 
port but it is questionable whether 

nv really believed the market would 


touch this level. Chis applies even to 


the most bearish observers of the 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


« yarn should be far from fixed. 
ere have undoubtedly been those 
ho over-stayed the market before the 
ist advance and who paid more than 
ey might have by waiting for still 
urther recessions. This is likely to 
e the case again. The story is told 
y a dealer of a customer to whom he 
tried to sell 20s-2 warps at 30 and 3Ic. 
(he buyer .absolutely refused to con- 
sider these figures, with the result that 
he was loaded up for practically his 
season’s requirements at 35c. Now he 
is back in the market trying to buy 
warps at 30c but probably, with his 
usual long-sightedness (?) he will 
want to buy cheaper if the market 
reaches this figure and will again 
overstay his market, only to buy con- 
siderably higher than he could today. 
Knitting Yarn Contracts Placed 
It is reported that certain contracts 
for knitting yarn have been negotiated 
since the report at decidedly lower 
figures than the majority would ac- 
cept. For instance, the sale of 250,- 
000 Ibs. of 16s cones is said to have 
been made by a direct seller and the 
report is that 28c was the figure at 
which this deal was closed. This is 
not such a low price, however, even 
though spinners of knitting yarn have 
been asking 29 and 3oc, for at least 
one spinner has responded to a query 
in the local market offering 16s at 28c 
and 20s at 30c. The latter is pretty 
generally accepted as the market price 
today but 28c is below anything that 
the majority would accept. It is also 
rumored that 22s have been sold as 
low as 29c by direct sellers. Nothing 
under 31c would be listened to by the 
great bulk of spinners. 
Double-Carded Sales 
Spinners turning out a good grade 
of double carded yarn are not finding 
it difficult to dispose of their product. 
One southern spinner is said to be 
running his mill night and day on this 
class of yarn and it is stated that he 
could run another mill of equal size in 
the same way if he had it. This yarn 
is going to drapery manufacturers, the 
lace trade and the webbing trade, as 
well as to other classes of consumers 
who are using it instead of combed 
yarn although the latter may be bought 
practically as cheap. For instance on 
60s-2 combed, it is stated it is not an 
impossible matter to get all that is 
wanted at 65c and this figure is the 
lowest that the above mill has named 
on double carded yarn of the same 
count. 


Changes in S. & D. Personnel 
(Continued from page 109) 


W. H. Hogg, who has represented the 
company in Middle New York for a 
number of years. The Chicago and 
Indiana territory,. formerly handled 
by R. E. O’Neill, has been taken 
over by Robert L. Lockerbie, who has 
represented the company in Milwau- 
kee for a number of years. B. C. 
Poole & Co., Cincinnati, O., have been 
appointed Smith & Dove agents in that 
listrict in place of J. Levy Sons, who 
formerly handled the account. 


To Form Master Mechanics’ 
Division 

A committee from the Charlotte 
Engineers Club met with David Clark, 
editor of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin and J. M. Gregg, secretary of 
the Southern Textile 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 21, in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., for the purpose of 
laying plans for a joint meeting of 
the Charlotte Engineers Club and 
master mechanics of the various tex- 
tile mills in the South leading to the 
forming of a Master Mechanics Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion. The date for this meeting was 
set for Oct. 27 at 10:00 a. m., in the 
auditorium of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. 

The following program was sub- 
mitted, accepted and is to be carried 
out at this meeting: 

Five minute talk by representative 
of Charlotte Engineers Club. 

Five minute talk by secretary of 
Southern Textile Association. 

Subjects to be Discussed 

What are the steps to take in de- 
termining whether or not there is ex- 
cessive coal consumption ? 

What are the steps to take in de- 
termining power consumption? 

How do heating systems use more 
steam and coal than necessary? 

What are the best books for an 
ambitious master mechanic to study? 
At 12:30 p. m. luncheon will be 

served in the dining room of the 
Chamber of Commerce for all present 
and during this luncheon there will 
be an address made by F. Gordon 
Cobb, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Lancaster (S. C.) Cotton 
Mills. Another address on “Scope of 
Power Developments in the South” 
will be made by W. S. Lee, vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Power Co., 
Charlotte, S. C. 


Association 


British Cotton Index Up 
MANCHESTER, Enc.—At 170 on 
Sept. 17 for the general average of 
raw cotton, yarn and cloth prices, the 
Cotton Trade Review (Manchester ) 
index, the basis of which is 100 as the 
July 31, 1914, price in each case, 
shows an advance of 12 points since 


Aug. 13. On Dec. 31, 1925, the fig- 
ure was 177 and on Sept. 18, 
1925, 234. 


The steady increase in the price ot 
Egyptian cotton, which has moved 
the index 37 points on the month 
to 218, is chiefly responsible for the 
average gain. Egyptian yarn has 
advanced 9 points to 172. In Ameri- 
can cotton and American yarn the 
current figures are 143 and 164, 3 
and |8 points higher respectively. 
Cloth at 152 is 2 points up. 


Provipence, R. I. The real estate and 
machinery of S. H. Greene & Sons Corp., 


-dyers, bleachers and finishers, will be 


sold at public auction on the premises at 
Riverpoint, in the town of West War- 
wick, on Oct. 19 and 20, by direction of 
the Superior Court of Rhode Island. 
G. L. & H. J. Gross, of Providence, are 
the auctioneers. 





GROVES MILLS, inc. | 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and gies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations premptly furwished 

SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C 















VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 





Sole Representative 





Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Yarns 
of Quality 








FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


kj COTTON YARNS 


PLUSH HARTSELL SPINNING 12s to 16s 
YARNS MASON SPINNING 20s to 30s 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cetton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia Boston 


Manufacturers of 

Superior Quality 
WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 
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DUCTS COMPANY : 

a Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. a 

Selling Agents for had 

» | 

= SOUTHERN MERCERIZING'- A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. E ; 

e COM P ANY Gastonia, N. C. = _ 

= Tryon, N. C. Combed Peeler Yarns S| @ 

2 30’s to 70's E ee 

= Single Mercerized Yarns Weaving and Knitting Z : 
2 3 = 
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= = lat 
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Mi MMM ic ca nn ) 

T.J.PORTER &SONS Fy : 

| 7iig@ LU CKASEGEE \ 3 

} rap 

MOHAIR, ALPACA | 7 SPINNING CO. _ 

aaa a Mount Holly, N. C. ie 

CAMEL HAIR |) sate i vl 

: ee 3 dv 

AND ers : clin 

CASHMERE YARNS | ate : 

10s to 60s co ee c 

For Weaving and Knitting | 48s All Plies and Descriptions HK * 

The high and uniform quality of these yarns 7 

is a result of eternal vigilance in every step us 

pot from raw material to finished yarn. r 

9 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


JUUULU Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. a 
‘PHILADELPHIA = a | 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES =~‘ | _- Bs A ‘FJ HIM LC SA@- 


GEN SALES MGR: at’ 
450 FOURTH HVE + NEW YORK. + PHONES: HSHLAND 3930+ 31-52 


* : “NEW YORK _ = ; : : ? LOS: ANGE LES hat = : ‘SELLING THE OUTPUT OF OVER 150000 COMBED YARN SPINDLES IN N.C. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Decline Will Aid Manufacturers 





Cotton Approaches Low Point Reached During Last Ten Years 
—Market Unsettled 


PHILADELPHIA 


UNIQUE situation confronts 

manufacturers, spinners and cot- 

yarn dealers. During the last 
three months yarns have advanced 5c 
a |b. in many instances, which in turn 
has been practically dissipated, sales 
having been made this week at prices 
similar to those current before the 
rise in yarns first started three months 
ago. Such flucuations have naturally 
had a disturbing effect upon the trade 
and it is probable this will continue 
to be apparent until stability again 
develops. The yarn market has de- 
clined more rapidly than it advanced 
although both movements were sudden 
and caught many spinners as well as 
manufacturers unawares. Dealers in 
several instances were short of yarn 
when the advance first got under way 
and neglected to cover until recently, 
now finding, after prices softened, 
that they had not diagnosed the situa- 
tion correctly. 

Buyers Become Confused 

lf spinners and dealers were unable 
to meet this unusual condition in the 
market it is not difficult to understand 
many manufacturers are now in an 
uncertain position as to their future 
policy. Many, however, have pur- 
chased large quantities of yarn since 
prices declined and others are in a 
position that would permit them to 
cover their needs until the end of the 
year at least on the basis of actual 
goods orders now in their books. 
(hat this is true throughout several 
trades is evident from the fact yarns 
advanced as rapidly or more so than 
cotton when prices were rising; and 
during the decline last week and this 
we find yarn prices declining less 
rapidly than the raw material. This 
indicates to many there is a good 
potential demand yet to be filled this 
year and this, it is predicted, will give 
yarn prices a more stable action than 
will be seen in the cotton market, 
advances being less drastic and de- 
clines less rapid. 

One of the largest yarn factors in 
the country when commenting upon 
this unusual condition of the market, 
cotton now being within two cents 
of the low point this commodity has 
reached for ten years, not far above 
the low points reached in 1921 when 
futures were quoted between 11 and 
i2c, stated in his opinion the present 
time is an opportune one for con- 
sumers of cotton yarns to cover at 
least a portion of their requirements 
tor the balance of this year with com- 
parative safety. Several reasons are 
advanced by him which have appeared 
impressive to many of his customers, 
who during the present week have 
bucked this viewpoint by buying ex- 
ceptionally large quantities, as large 
as have been reported in this market 
lor from three to five years. 

One sale of knitting yarns called 





for 400,000 lbs., to be delivered from 
late this year until next July; another 
called for a slightly smaller amount 
and two sales of 200,000 lbs. each 
were reported. Attractive prices 
based upon present quotations from 
spinners were named in these sales but 
they prove there is a good potential 
demand for yarns yet to be filled, 


awaiting what manufacturers consider ° 


the proper time. This yarn factor is 
acting upon the assumption cotton is 
cheap at prevailing prices, being with- 
in striking distance of the low point 
reached in the last ten years. Upon 
past averages therefore it appears to 
him to be unlikely to expect further 
declines of importance and yarns are 
approaching what is termed as attrac- 
tive levels. 

According to this viewpoint the de- 
cline presents to manufacturers an at- 
tractive proposition and one that this 
factor considers unlikely to be _ bet- 
tered appreciably in the future and 
one that will represent a fair average 
purchasing price for the balance of the 
year at least, granting it to be possible 
prices have not yet quite reached the 
bottom of the downward move. 
Although many dealers have ex- 
perienced a less active week there has 
been a good volume moved by several 
houses who have sold slightly under 
the market as prices continued their 
decline from day to day. 

Combed Prices Steady 

Other yarn factors express some- 
what similar opinions as to the future 
trend of combed yarns. Quotations 
of these qualities have become easier 
as cotton dropped but the change has 
been “immaterial while carded yarns 
have declined 3 to 5c from the top 
recently reached. Conditions exist in 
these. yarns that cause many in the 
trade to predict the present soften- 
ing of prices presents to manufac- 
turers attractive possibilities for pur- 
chases, as in their opinion underlying 
conditions are such as to give the 
market a strong basis, causing them 
to believe prices appreciably lower 
will not be seen. 

Combed spinners are in a good posi- 
tion in regard to forward business in 
hand and many are comfortably sold 
ahead for -the remaining months of 
this year and therefore not in a posi- 
tion to be forced to accept low prices 
offered. Manufacturers using combed 
yarns are reported as being in a good 
position so far as goods orders are 
concerned which leads several to look 
for a strong market for the rest of 
the year, several large spinners in this 
group being reported as being well 
sold ahead and unable to accept 
fyrther orders of importance for this 
period. While it is not their inten 
tion to advise customers to speculat: 
in either carded or combed yarns b 
ordering far ahead of their require 
ments, the opinion is held that th 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quality 


Knowledge 


The customer having ac- 
curate knowledge of costs, 
from yarn to finished prod- 
daily impressed 
with the actual Net savine 
from the use of CANNON 
QUALITY yarns. 


uct, 1S 


Perhaps this explains why 
we enjoy the continued and 


increasing patronage of 
America’s Foremost Maui- 


facturers. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Kinsey @ Worth Sts. 
Frankford, Pa. 


MERCERIZED . 
‘ i YARNs y In 
Na ae 
NA Prices 
‘i 
ro 
. it 
Single Yarns fi 
. such de 
AMER IC AN ARN Licensed Manufacturer irket 
& PROCESSING CO Co eae x 
° summet 
Bleached, Dyed, Mercerized approat 
General Office: Rather 
J and Glazed Sewing Threads. sll 
Mount Holly, N. C. eta ee ee ae see 
neti and fin 
THE ELMORE COMPANY = 
° icientl: 
Spinners and Spindale, N. C. — 
atter 
‘ Selling Agents aomins 
Mercerizers JOHNSTON MILLS COMPANY oe 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. rea 
of CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. © CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. neil 
READING, PA. ailll 
High Grade Combed se OT ont 
and Carded Yarns = 
: C 
Our Mercerized Yarns are the | The 
Product of Our Own Miills ng th 
stratec 
Sales} Representatives a 
H. B. ROBIE eee, 
346 Broadway, New York City _ fon 
PLOWMAN YARN CO. E tton 
1049 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia 3 ing y 
HAROLD W. O’LEARY COMPANY = a 
52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. = be 
DAVID WHITEHURST E E ertai 
217 Parkway, High Point, N. C. = E Price: 
R. D. McDONALD =| Z| idvan 
924% James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. iz We Can Tell You— F mnsu 
THOS. S. TULEY 3| EH ey 
1318 McHenry St., Louisville, Ky. Z| HONESTLY that with our | sted 
THOS. H. BALL 3 63 years’ experience and iB val 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Il. ee ayetes LE are j 
acilities, we are equippe |= Drice 
as G. C. ELLIS to handle the sate naskeate iz nook 
Fairleigh Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada Dyeing, Bleaching or Mer- SI oe 
cerizing job. A eari 
I a 
BUT—We'd rather Show a b 12¢ 
you! 
May we have your next | | 
order? |e 
GLOBE DYE WORKS CoO. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers Rex 
| 
| 
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sesct offers opportunities to order 
jhead conservatively, even granting 
that the bottom has not yet been 


reac! ed. 


Increased Weakness 











Prices Largely Nominal as Result 
of Slow Demand 

Boston.—Lack of demand is as 
sgely responsible for the decline in 
aw cotton prices as prospects of an- 
ther large crop, and the continued 
ageing of yarn prices is traceable ‘to 
the same cause. Yarn users are cover- 
ing only their positive near needs and 
such demand is too small to give the 
market any real support. Prices of 
coarse count carded yarns are headed 
jor the low basis ruling early in the 
summer and some counts have 
approached that basis very closely. 
Rather more resistance to depressive 
influences is shown on medium and 
fne counts, but the market on combed 
and fine count carded yarns as well as 
n mercerized yarns has not been suf- 
iciently tested to show what is the 


















mm present basis of values. Prices of the 





latter classes of yarn are purely 
nominal, but in view ef the fact that 
prices of staple cottons have suffered 
a greater decline than those of short 
cottons it would not be surprising if 
areal test of values should prove that 
ombed and fine count yarns are rela- 
ively lower than medium and coarse 
unt carded yarns. 
Cotton Dominates Market 

The course of the yarn market dur- 
ng the last two weeks has demon- 
strated the truth of the statement in 
these columns Sept. 11 that the yarn 
market was dominated by the cotton 
warket. The following is a quotation 
irom that issue: “The fact must not 
be lost sight of that the advance in 
cotton had as much to do with advanc- 
ing yarn prices as did any increase 
in demand, and a market that is based 
largely upon cotton fluctuations is 
likely to be highly speculative and un- 
certain during the next few months. 
Prices are not firmly stabilized at 
advances and are not likely to be until 
consumption more nearly approxi- 
mates production.” 

It is true that spinners are much 
etter covered with orders than they 
were prior to the recent advance, and 
are in a better position to demand 
prices that will cover cost plus a fair 
profit. On the other hand, it is a fact 
that the majority of spinners are still 
dearish on cotton and are looking for 
a12c market. Instead of buying on a 
scale-down they all are apparently ex- 
pecting to get in at the bottom. This 

g their attitude they cannot 
cize legitimately yarn buyers who 
te following a similar policy. 



































Remove Charlotte Office 
hell, Longstreth & Co., of Phila- 
lelphia, yarn commission merchants, 
moved their Charlotte, N. C., 
‘ice to 610 Johnston building. A.M. 
ley, Jr., is in charge of the Char- 
> offices. 











Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Waste Activity Retarded 


Official Crop "Estimate Unsettles 
Cotton Waste Market 





Boston.—The cotton waste situa- 
tion is less encouraging. Activities 


slowed up very considerably following 
publication of the crop estimate. Up 
to that time consumers of wastes had 
lost full control of the situation and 
were unable to dictate prices either to 
contractors or commission sellers. 
They are again in the saddle with the 


market unsettled. The official crop 
estimate blacked both eyes of the 
waste market. The condition was 


given as 59.5% of normal or an esti- 
mated crop of 15,810,000 Ibs. which 
by the way was 600,000-800,000 bales 
larger than some of the best com- 
mercial forecasts. Spot cotton closed 
down at 15.05c, a loss of 140 points 
as compared with the closing of the 
previous day. 

The worst thing about a declining 
cotton market is that it confirms waste 
users in their niggardly hand-to- 
mouth method of buying supplies. 
They imagine a further slump may 
take place and mentally hold them- 
selves in readiness to take advantage 
of any such decline; but in the major- 
ity of cases when such an opportunity 
arises prospective buyers continue to 
wait and_in most instances purchase 
additional material later at higher 
prices, 

Imports of cotton waste into Boston 
for the month of July amounted to 
546,000 Ibs., from Great Britain com- 
ing 306,000 Ibs. with an average value 
of 5.8 per Ib., from Germany 87,000 
Ibs. at 7c, and from Canada 68,000 
Ibs. at 6%c. Other consignments 
arrived from France and the Nether- 
lands. Exports of waste for the 
month were surprisingly large total- 
ing in all 1,006,000 Ibs. of which 
amount 412,000 lbs. went to Great 
Britain at an average value of 14.2c, 
to France 282,000 Ibs. at gc, to 
Belgium 206,000 Ibs. at 5.5c and to 
Germany 95,000 lbs. at 10.8c. Exports 
of cotton waste from Philadelphia the 
same month were very small, 4,400 
Ibs. only consigned to the Continent 
and valued 7.8¢ per Ib. 

Current Quotations 


eo | 124%—132c. 
OGRE WHNUNO ii.< oes isc es 10 .—10%c. 
Egyptian comber .......... 10 —10%e. 
Choice willowed fly ........ 5%— 6e. 
Choice willowed picker .... — 4%¢ 
Sak. strips —1i ke 


Linters (mill run) 
Svoolers (single) 
Fine White cop 


Quiet Yarn Market in Chatta- 
nooga 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The local 
yarn market continued comparatively 
quiet with no change in quotations 
during the week ending Sept. 25. The 
Government cotton condition report 
apparently had no stimulating effect 
upon the market in spite of the fact 
that some mill men anticipated that a 
larger volume of orders would follow 
this report. 

Mercerized yarns in 60s-2 are still 
being quoted at 85 to 87c per pound 
and ros singles is quoted at 30 to 3ICc. 
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Telephone 
For uniformly satisfactory 


Weaving—COTTON YARNS—Knitting 


Sold by 


‘*Industrial”’ 
are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


88 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 









O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 





52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 





TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Room 922, Webster Bldg. 327 So. LaSalle St.. Chicage 


ORSWELL MILLS ) Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 

















T. E. HATCH COMPANY 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


COTTON and RAYON YARNS 


New York OFFICE, 949 Broadway 








JOHN 


201 Industrial Trust Bidg., 
PHILADELPHIA 


F. STREET & CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 














EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CoO. 
Pay, Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 







The Chip that was 
Knocked Off— 


In producing Belmont Yarns we 


MONT had a challenge to meet. That chal- 
exis. lenge was Lineberger-Stowe quality. 


It suffices to say that Belmont mer- 
cerizing is making the grade. We 
are proud to say that Lineberger- 
Stowe is Belmont and Belmont is 
Lineberger-Stowe. 





4 Belmont Yarns are the finest of 
ro combed yarns mercerized in a plant 
ideal. Specify them! 


BELMONT PROCESSING COMPANY 


(LINEBERGER-STOWE MILLS) 


BELMONT, N. C. 
Selling Agents, HARDING, TILTON & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA 
CONES COPS TUBES WARPS SKEINS 












Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
enee, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 

















The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 









SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 






















Spools and Tubes 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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| THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. WNDsOR Locks, conn. | 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED (TRO = 


| NOVELTY YARNS Eeucle; Bouretze ané COTTON WARPS $n, Beams, Jacke, 
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i QUALITY FIRST 

| American Thread Company 
YARNS 


James Austin & Son 


| 260 West Broadway, New York 
| Selling Agents 


————. 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
| COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


| and other mills furnishing fullj range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 





| GEO. H. WARING & CO., YARN DEPT. 
‘| easteen—COTTON YARNS—sournern 


AND 


| RAYON 


All Colors and Descriptions. 


68 Bedford St. FALL RIVER, MASS. 









MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams. Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS {*™, “oles Mills], WE SRLt 


a 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 


PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


‘Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 








STEVENS 
YARN CO., Inc. 


86-88 N. Y. 
WorthSt. City 


COTTON YARNS 














/LILY MILL & POWER CO. 
/ Combed Rev. Thread 26s to 
50s 
MASON COTTON MILLS CO. 
Combed & Carded 20s to 40s 


RHYNE-HOUSER MFG. CO. 
Combed 50s to 60s 


STEELE COTTON MILL CO. 
Carded 265 to 30s 


STAR THREAD MILLS 
Carded 24s 
PRINCETON MFG. CO. 
Carded 20s 
GEORGIA MFG. CO. 
Carded 24s to 30s 


ROYVALL COTTON MILLS 
Carded 20s 







LINEN for Hosiery 







ju ute, Hemp and Ramie Yarns 
lax Jacquard Harness Twine 


ANDREWS & C INC. 


Selling Agents for 








ae ae VSL hid be 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N.J 














E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 






YARNS Weaving and Twisting 


Flaxnoils — Flaxwastes — Ramienoils 





66-72 Leonard St. ‘WwW YORK 
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‘irmer Technical Position Leads to Rallies as Hedge Selling 
Slackens—Uncertainties Attracting More Attention 


HE Government report placing the 

crop prospect as of Sept. 16 at 15,- 
10,000 bales was not only far above 
nverage expectations, but evidently 
vas accepted by the trade as pointing 
j1ite conclusively to a surplus supply. 
t was admitted that there were still 
incertainties of considerable import- 
nce before the crop including the 
possibility of storm damage, and that 
of an early killing frost. With a mid- 
September prospect nearly 2,000,000 
bales in excess of last season’s world’s 
consumption of American lint cotton, 
however, it was felt that there was a 
considerable margin for late season 
losses, and that the problem of values 
had been pretty much reduced to that 
of determining a price at which an in- 
crease in the world’s carry-over might 
be absorbed and carried. Under these 
circumstances, the tropical storm dam- 
which occurred in some eastern 
belt sections shortly after the date of 
the last Government report, came in 
for very little consideration, nor did 
unfavorable weather conditions in 
parts of the western belt create much 
buying power. The market, indeed, 
seemed to be entirely dominated by the 
increased estimates of the yield, and 
the increasing volume of southern 
hedge selling. Before the decline 
started by the crop figures was more 
than momentarily checked, prices 
broke to 14.15 for December, touching 
that figure on Tuesday when the mar- 
ket was about 410 points below the 
high price of Sept. 8. Since then 
rather a steadier tone has developed 
partly as a result of the firmer techni- 


age 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 





Closed For week Closed Net 
Sept. 23 High Low Sept. 29 Ch’ge 
October : ise 14.48 15.73 13.91 14.58 +4.15 
November ..... 14.65 14.79 14.20 14.60 -—-.05 
December ..... 14:65 15.92 14.15 14.63 —.02 
January ...... 14.7% 16.03 14.24 44.72 —.08 
Feb 14.86 15.02 14.61 14.82 —.04 
Ma 14.97 15.39 14.47 14.92 —.05 
Ap 15.06 15.30 14.74 6.01 —.05 
Me 15.16 16.55 14.70 15.11 —.05 
J 15.23 16.00 14.92 15.19 —.04 
° gue 15.30 16.60 14.86 15.27 —.8 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 

(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, Sept. 24.... 15.15¢ 14.58c 8.43d 
Saturday, Sept. 25.. 15 . 25c 14.58¢ 8.43d 
Monday, Sept. 27.. 14. 80¢ 14. 24e 8.424 
Tuesday, Sept. 28.. 14.70¢ 14.13¢ 8.204 
Wednesday, Sept. 29 15.20¢ 14.43¢ 8.07d 
Thursday, Bept 30.. 14. 90° 14. 20¢ 8 09d 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 

Stocks 

Priees This Last 
Sept. 29 week year 
FOR nk aie cas 14.65 308,610 274, 281 
w Orleans...... 14.48 213,517 303, 321 
OER dokhes v0 13.75 22,182 35,345 
ME lati sdas ore 14.00 137,604 165, 605 
MG Sse csseus | 9 eyed 73,331 51,617 
a, 15,490 15,901 
NOCHE: ip suee ates. ee 14.15 42,434 32,926 
Es a dxate was 14.50 746 1,841 
CUOER ie eiceeces 13.88 71,665 80,921 
en a Tee 13.75 150, 707 76,754 
LOR T bs 65 dios se 14.00 10, 667 991 
aston Port........ 14.55 355, 601 392, 848 
ttle Reek.......... 14.40 43,276 28, 259 


cal position, while covering has been 
stimulated by heavy rains in the South- 
west and scattering reports of smaller 
spot offerings in the interior. 

With prices at the lowest levels they 
have reached in the market here since 
the summr of 1921, and with the peak 
of the new crop movement still ahead, 
southern bankers, merchants and 
growing organizations have been dis- 
cussing measures for stabilizing the 
market. At a meeting held in Dallas 
toward the end of last week, it was 
proposed that a fund of $100,000,000 
be raised for the purpose of making 
loans to farmers to enable them to re- 
tire a million bales of the Texas crop 
from market, with the loans contingent 
upon pledges to reduce the acreage 
planted next season. Similar plans 
are being discussed in other states. 

The next Government crop report 
is scheduled for publication on Oct. 
8, and will give the indication as of 
Oct. 1. This report, of course, will 
take into consideration such damage as 
may have been done to the crop by the 
tropical storm in Georgia and 
Alabama, together with parts of 
Louisiana and Mississippi. It will also 
reflect the more recent rains in the 
Southwest, and the mid-week drop in 
temperatures. 


The following table shows wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 








Sept Sept Last 
Market 22 29 Ch'ge year Sales 
Galveston .. 15.8 14.66 —i20 23.00 4,937 
New Orleans .. 15.66 14.43 123 22.6 99,110 
Mobile ...... 15.10 18.75 135 1,769 
Savannah 15.19 14.00 —119 10, 866 
Norfolk 15.38 14.13 —125 4,027 
New York 16.45 15.20 —125 23.30 2,967 
Augusta «e+» 15.06 13.88 —118 22.44 9, 316 
Memphis ...... 15.50 13.75 —175 3.25 20,000 

St. Louts....... 15.75 14.00 —17 5 
Houston ...... 15.80 14.55 25 » 81,498 
Dallas 14.95 13.70 125 2.90 139,254 


The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not delivered 


on contract. 
WHITE GRADES 








Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 

Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Ep ee 1.25¢ 1.25¢ 1.05T 83t 1.07 
8.G.M % 00+ 1.007 .90T 68t .85t 
SN ed a0 viu0de .75t 75t 75T 53t 627 
AR si cdadevis . 50 50t 50 38t 421 
oh le 1.25° 1.50° 1.35° 1.25° 1.13° 
Di Mt tebiebe-aest ad 3.25* 3.50% 3.50° 3.00% 2.98° 
8. G. 0.°*. 5.25% 6.00" 5.50* 4.50° 4.80° 
4 ee ... 6.50* 7.50° 7.00° 6.00* 6.23° 

YELLOW TINGED 
G. M .75* 1.00° .50* 50° 75* 
ia ut baduse cess 1.00° 1.50° 1.00% 1.00° 1.22* 
MS... 2.50* 3.00° 2.50° 2.50° 2.78* 
8 esc kces 4.00° 4.50° 74.00% 4.00% 4.10* 
Be: cen scnews 6.00* 6.50% 5.50° 5.50° 5.62* 
YELLOW STAINED 
2.25° 3.00° *2.00° 2.00° 2.32° 
92.75* 3.50° °8.50° 2.50° 2.x<7* 
4.00° 4.00° 3.25° 3.25 3.58° 
BLUE STAINED 
ics Sekhicwass 2.50* 3.00% 2.00% 2.00° 2.22* 
a, eee 3.00* 3.50° 2.75* 2.75° 2.99* 
oa ae ae 4.00* 4.00°..3.75* 3.75* 3.88* 
*Off middling + Middling. 
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Knitting Smoothness 


You've admired the smooth flow of 
power in a fine motor car. Kick-ups 
of any kind are notably lacking. So 
it is with the performance of Quissett 
Yarns on knitting machines. ‘There 
is seldom a break in their running. 
‘There is an obvious serenity in the 
knitting room where they are used. 
The hanks run anon. Seconds and 
press-offs are few. 


























Quissett Yarns keep costly knitting in- 
terruptions at low ebb. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand why these yarns of 
quality are the choice of a host of pro- 
gressive knitters. 


Samples tell Quissett’s story. Write. 





























Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Sake- 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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CHARLES COOPER’S §f t= 
Machine and Needle Works ff '::: 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT Mi 


cotto 
G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. by tl 


but § 
ings 


Spring and Latch Needle -” i 
KNITTING MACHINERY ‘s 


figut 





STANDARD FOR ee 
PAYNE WINDERS ||) ptsis rittes, citcutar and Wh 
fe ; oon ‘ Flat. Underwear : r eas 
Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin Shirt Cuffs to : 
P , a 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers Drawer Bottoms iy ritee ! iffe 
2 j M 
— ' ; a OF | be this 
IMPROVED Rib Cuff Cutting Machines ' vide 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS Burr Wheels and Burr Blades : ime 
Balmoral Collaretie Machines je 
To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spvolers Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding ; 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright Machines = oni 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bubbin. Ring Jf long 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler —— & the 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short a 
ae SPRING AND LATCH | 
NEEDLES ae hi 
GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. Spring Needle Rib Body Machine a 
ne eee SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA ous 
CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’ reas, ° . * lis 
ee ELBROOK, INC., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China : 
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NEEDLES and MACHINES | Established 1870 Leperpensied 100 | a 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 
RECOGNIZED 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
QUALITY and WORTH | Knitting Machinery 


are the ° Acme D 


ACME 
PRODUCTS 


made for 


SERVICE 


in the 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 1§ 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. st 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and I) 


32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine = 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 





SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP 


This machine is made in sizes from 13” to 26” in diameter of any de- 
sired gauge, the number of feeds depending on the size of cylinders. Also 
built in sizes from 2%” to 32” in diameter for the production of a great 
variety of fabrics. 

Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and 
astrachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sizes from 7%” to 205%” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The fabrics from this machine are used fur bathing suits, theatricals and 
athletic goods. 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 





KNITTING 
ROOM 


Ask those who 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
use them 


Best Are None Too Good.’—Our Motto 





Revolving Cams §¢$ cons ge cdise ® Revolving Needles 


eeecececeeseecesecse CATAL eeecececeesceoocecs LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS Console texas 
_ Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co., Franklin, N.H. || CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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Cotton—Continued 


‘Trade in South Slowed Down 


Government Cotton Report of 
Last Week Demoralized Market 
MempHIs, TENN., SEPT. 27.—The 

cotton market here was demoralized 

by the Government report Thursday, 
but seemed to be regaining its bear- 
ings as the week ended. Business 
slowed down perceptibly early in the 
week, owing mainly to diminished 
demand, because of belief or fear 
that the Government would raise its 

figures. A top figure of 15,600,000 

was expected, with average expecta- 

tion running close to 15,250,000 bales. 

While the disposition is to question 

the estimate of 15,810,000 bales and 

to regard it as a possibility more than 

a probability, that attitude has not 

affected offerings to a great extent. 
Most farmers find it necessary at 

this season to sell some cotton to pro- 
vide cash for pickers or for other 
immediate needs, but obligations in- 
curred in planting and cultivating the 
crop do not mature until about Nov. 

1; so, urgent demands by creditors 

are not likely before that date, so 

long as the collateral is intact. In 
the meantime there seems to be hope 
or belief that it will become apparent 
that the Government is wrong. Some 
think the crop will not be harvested 
at these prices and even now numer- 
ous landowners are worried over the 
disposition of negro tenants to aban- 
don their crops; these tenants have 
already received as much, or more, 
by way of advancements than they 
can expect to obtain for their crops, 
unless there is an upturn in prices, if 
fully harvested. If, as many claim, 
and as is probably true, cotton prices 
are now below average cost of pro- 
duction, harvesting assumes the aspect 
of a salvaging operation and salvag- 
ing often pays where otherwise there 
would be total loss. Staples have 
shared the decline about equally with 
shorter cottons but the basis is main- 
tained. 

Sellers are trying to get 18 to 

%ec. for 1%-in. strict middling 

staples and 20 to 20%c.for 1 3/16-in. ; 

1%4-in. staples will be very scarce, and 








Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


Sept. 25 Sept. 18 
10 markets average............. 14.37 15.84 
ert ae ee ee 14.50 16.50 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 





Prices 
brade Strict Middling barely steady 
GEE. ghia n= tu ulhone kechatcansaenag neue 17% @19e 
2/16-1n o cv ee reeceeseesevncspecccccese 19% @20%e 

LEP. 66 snp acre ss canteen ehche «reas 25 @27c 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 

week week before 

Memphis total........... 17,050 9,750 5,200 
F. o& b. included in 

rey 13, 450 7,850 4,525 

MAPROAS. «05 ce sccsvvics 172,441 205,165 137,867 

Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 

For Last Year 

week year before 

Vet SNRs oss ceases 20, 341 30, 606 5,658 

‘ross receipts........... 33,422 49,439 12,572 

Yotal since Aug. 1, net. 34,084 72,616 10,271 

a eee 19, 595 27,506 9,007 

Total since Aug. 1..... 136,184 71,132 49,680 

ORMB MBO Ss. s cee cccccs 131, 735 63,393 26,377 

Increase for week...... 13,827 21,933 3,565 
Unsold stock in hands 

of Memphis factors... 51,500 86,000 ~~ soscss 


some holders think should command | 


30c., at least. There have been a few 


sales but hardly enough to establish | 
The staple crop will proba- 


values. 
bly fall short of last year’s by 35 to 
40%. 
week were very favorable, but the two 
principal things to be feared are an 
early frost and a rainy spell. 


Slump in Staple Cottons 


Extra Staples Show Greater Weak- 


ness Than Ordinary Cotton 

Boston, Sept. 29.—The decline in 
prices of domestic extra 
cottons of practically all 
has been somewhat greater than 
that in cotton futures as the result 
of an “accompanying decline in 
basis that in some cases has exceeded 
100 — points. Business 
strengthened by today’s advance in 
futures and the market closed at the 
lows for the week. Premium cottons 
shorter than 1% in. have been rela- 


Weather conditions during the | 


staple | 
grades | 


was not | 


|| Quality Spinning 
and Mercerizing 


Best mercerizing results are 
obtained om combed yarns 
| spun from carefully selected 
cotton, under efficient super- 
vision. in modern mills. 


STANDARD MERCERIZED 
YARNS reflect these char- 
acteristics. 





STANDARD - COOSA - THATCHER 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Sales Office 


Canadian Representative 
Toronto, Montreal 


co. 


Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia 


Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., 


tively stronger on basis than extra | 
staples although basis on high grades 
is considerably lower than prior to | 


the decline. The Egyptian market 
touched the low of the present slump 


yesterday and has recovered rela- | 


tively more than domestic futures. 
Some idea of the basis position on 
extra staples of different grades may 
be gained from the fact that full 
1 3/16 in. hard western cotton of 


strict good ordinary grade has been | 
offered as low as 100 points on De- 


cember, middling has sold as low as 


cme 


575 points on December and good as | 


low as 700 points on December. 


3asis on extra staples of lower grades | 


than middling is demoralized, while 


most shippers are now free sellers of | 


middling and better grades at cur- 
rent market prices, although on basis 
for the better grades there is fre- 
quently a range of 100 to 200 points 
between price ideas of shippers. 

The Alexandria market touched the 
bottom of the present decline yester- 
day when October Uppers sold down 
to $19.60 and November Sak. to 
$29.35. The October option reacted 
today to $20.40 and the November 
option to $30.53. The October and 
December option closed at identical 
prices, but January Sak. closed at 
$29.98. 

Current Quotations 


Average prices for Oct-Nov. ship- 


ments of middling and strict middling | 


hard western cottons (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 
t £716 162. <<. wero 17 tol7%c. 18 tol9e. 
1 1/16 in. to %in...... 18 tol8%c. 19 to2dc. 
DR ivan conceives sees 19 tol9ec. 20 to2Ic. 
PORTER pac ssdevsksccenss 21 to2l%gc. 22 to28e. 
0-96 Cilicia womcicesrccnvece 24 to26 25 to28ec. 
Basis on N. Y. Dec. 14.63c | 
a | 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 


Egyptian cotton, c. i. 
Nov.-Dec. shipment as_ follows: 
Medium Sakellarides 32%%c, off 2%c, 

Medium Uppers, 23c, off 1c, from 
Sept. 22. 
as follows: Oct. 
$1.02; Nov. 
from Sept. 22. 


f. Boston for | 


They report closing prices | 
Sept. 29 on the Alexandria exchange | 
Uppers $20.40, off | 
Sak. $30.53, off $2.19 | 
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DIXIE 


_ MERCERIZED—AIR DRIED 


YARNS 


_ Dixie Mercerizing Co. 


SPINNERS and PROCESSORS 
General Office 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


READING, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cameron & Pfingst, 





308 Chestnut St. Amer. Cas. Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Allan B. Greenough on on Ww. fone 
45 Milk St. est Jackson Ls 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Acme Sales Co., 
906 Johnston Bldg 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Slater & Co., 
53 Yonge St. 

LOS FABRICANTES 
UNIDOS, INC. 
150 Nassau St., New York, 

N 


UrTica, N.Y. 
Dalglish & Co., 
Utica City Nat'l] Bk. Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
J. ‘V. Calhoun, 
P. O. Box 1566, Sta. C. 
J. CARMICHAEL & CO. 
Leicester, England 


Sole Representatives for 
Great Britain 





Sole Representatives for 
Argentina and Uruguay 


} 
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New York Agency: Metropolitan Bidg. 


GRUNDY & CO., Inc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


HORNER BROTHERS WOOLEN MILLS 


Manufacturers of 


Woolen 


YARNS 


For Knitters and Weavers 


Almost a Century of Continuous Operation 


Stands for High Quality and Prompt Service 
EATON RAPIDS MICHIGAN 


FOUNDED 1836 
Harvey G. Rockwell, Selling Agent, 25 Madison Ave., New York 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO | 
MOHAR WQORSTED _ WOOLEN 
FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHELADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


a 


PASSAIC, N.J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
TOPS 
W. C. GAUNT & CO. 


212 SUMMER ST. 120 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 


J. E. DUVAL 
308 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 








FALLS 
YARN 
MILLS 


R. 1. 


YARNS 


Sele Representative: H. R. SHIRLEY, 242 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. 
YARNS 


WORSTED, MOHAIR 
AND NOVELTY 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cer. 27th Street 


— 


Threwn Silk Yarns 
For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knittmg Mills 


Maanexit Spinning Co. 
WEBSTER, MASS. 
Spinners of 


Werino Weaving Yarns 
LSO KNITTING YARNS 


GARTH MFG. COMPANY 


RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND CARDED STOCK 
FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 
Tel. 4511 Passaic. 72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 

Manufacturers cf 

"2k YARNS 
and MERINO 


FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Deserating Yarns 
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Strong Wools Force 


Up Prices of Tops 





Tops Grading from 56s to 64-66s 
Up 2c for Week—Noils Firm 
Without Advancing 

3ostToN, Mass.—A strong: wool 
market and the difficulty topmakers 
are finding in uncovering topmaking 
wools at reasonable prices has again 
compelled some of the leading combers 
to advance their asking prices. All 
grades of domestic tops from 56s to 
64-66s have been advanced 2c per Ib. 
There has been a fair but spotty in- 
terest shown in the market during the 
last few days and it has been possible 
in some cases to obtain $1.40 for fine 
tops. Half bloods have been sold at 
$1.27% but $1.30 is said to be the 
lowest price at which further business 
will be accepted. There has been 
further business placed in fine French 
tops also in 56s and 46s on the Brad- 
ford system. Interest in medium wools 
particularly the 3s blood grade has 
depleted the available stocks quite con- 
siderably and although high %s blood 
tops have sold during the week around 
$1.12% at least one topmaking con- 
cern has refused to consider further 
business under $1.15. Knitting in- 
terests are still willing to place sub- 
stantial business on a 93-95¢ basis for 
50s top with 97-98c asked by standard 
topmakers. 

There is a fair demand for white 
noils at a price, but the mills set the 
price. These commodities are now 
lagging behind their producing top 
market as well as the parent wool 
market. Whether this can continue 
much longer is dependent less perhaps 
on the top and wool markets than upon 
the character and extent of the busi- 
ness placed by the goods market in 
woolen fabrics. It is evident that no 
lifting of values will be acceptable to 
manufacturers. Some choice fine Aus- 
tralian noils were sold on the street 
at 85c but for domestic noils 78-80c 
is the ruling quotation with the mills 
operating the lower figure. 





Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 





SO <5 SAM eec 2 (6466s) $1.40-$1.42 
Super 648 Aus............. 1.54— 1.55 
Half-blood ........ (60-628) 1.30— 1.32 
High % blood......... (58s) 1.15— 1.16 
Aver. % blood........ (56s) 1.10- 1.12 
Low % blood..... . (52-568) 1.02— 1.03 
High \% blood..... +» ++ (508) -97— .98 
Ge ih cvdcebcscuns a ae -90- .91 
Ws Veues Seb n ewes kaceues -85- .86 
Gt oie aa ts Sip salee sv fk te -82— .83 
SP <a alen doh aah 6s ba -82-— .83 
54d 
51d 
+++. (60s) 45%4d 
Three-eighths blood........ (56s) 34d 
MOP -TPOG oc caw cc scccc (50s) 26%d 
SNE oi) a oe 9:4 ++. (468) 22%d 
Noils—Boston 
ESS Bey creer ; $.80- $.82 
EEG PROOE. Finc. cece cee as és -Ti-— .73 
High z er -63-— .68 
Aver. EPs eicsewtas .60—  .65 
WO MD Kile vcs occ dbo .55- .60 
Bee Se WNNOE Sei wes 53- .55 
MII a os OOD OPA Pee 50- fl 
CO Sie Sap eabe seee see skeee 48— .50 


Cooperative Effort Still Needed 


Spotty Improvement Among Spinners and Low Yarn Prices 
Show Need of Readjustment 


PHILADELPHIA. 

HAT there was and still is a need 

for cooperation among spinners is 
illustrated by the wholehearted support 
given to the Wool Publicity Commit- 
tee and later to the Wool Council of 
America, both having received the 
unqualified support of the National 
Association of Worsted and Woolen 
Spinners as well as of many individual 
spinners of the country. When these 
movements were first started the en- 
tire woolen and worsted industry was 
feeling the ill effects of a sustained 
period of lack of demand for their 
products, affecting spinners as much 
or more than any other branch of the 
trade. Due to this unsatisfactory con- 
dition of their business, spinners 
among others, were enthusiastic in 
their support of the new council which 
was formed as a stabilizing influence 
in the industry. 


Spinners Not Benefited 


Since that time conditions have im- 
proved to a degree that would have 
been felt impossible at the time the 
first cooperative movement was 
started this year, a large measure of 
this being due, many are ready to 
admit, to the fact it was proved that 
the industry had made up its mind to 
cooperate for the good of all. Many 
spinners now have a good volume of 
forward business on their books and 
several are running two shifts a day 
to keep abreast of new orders; but a 
majority assert they will be no better 
off financially so far as this business 
is concerned after it has been filled, 
the only advantage being to those who 
have been enabled again to build up 
their organizations, broken during the 
long period of small demand and now 
are in a better position than their com- 
petitors, who have been working only 
part time. 

This unevenness of operating con- 


ditions among spinners is particularly 
noticeable since the improvement in 
demand started. Certain spinners are 
running than 
and are booking a 


more one shift a day 


fair volume of 
business each week from weavers and 
knitters, while their com- 
petitors making yarns are 


many of 

similar 
either closed down completely or are 
running part time. taken 
since conditions started to improve 
has been unequally distributed, going 
to the lowest priced spinner at figures 
considerably under what others state 
is absolute cost to them. It is fairly 
generally recognized that spinners had 
little margin to work upon when im- 
provement in demand first got under 
way and this has since grown smaller 
by advancing raw material costs, yarn 
prices remaining unchanged. 

Yarn Prices Unchanged 

Many assert this condition is 
temporary and always seen when 
business first starts to pick up and 
these low priced spinners will in the 
immediate future be forced to raise 
prices after they have booked all the 
low priced business they can afford 
to accept. At this time it is felt that 
other spinners who up to the present 
have been tunable to compete with 
these low prices, will be in position 
to secure a part of this business at 
higher figures than others received, 
and in the final analysis will be in a 
better position than spinners who have 
been selling below cost. ‘Many in the 
trade feel this condition in the yarn 
market is rapidly approaching. 

Even if this does occur it will not 
minimize the fact that spinners as a 
group have not been able to take full 
advantage of the improvement in de- 
mand for woolens and worsteds. A 
relatively few have benefited by figur- 
ing closely on orders and lowering 
their overhead by running two shifts 
a day; but the average spinner is no 


Business 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-128, low com. (368)........... 1.05-1.10 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)........ 1.10-1.15 
2-20s to 2—24s, low 14 (44s)..... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2—26s, 4 bid. (46-48s).. 1.25-1.30 
2-268 to 2-308, 14 bid. (48s)..... 1.30-1.35 
2-308 to 2-32s, 4 bid. S. A. (46s) 1.35-1.40 
2-32, 1% bid. (48-50s).......... 1.40-1.45 
2-208, % bid. (56s)............. 1.45-1.50 
2-268, % bid. (56s)............. 1.50-1.55 
2-36s. % bid. (56s)............. 1.55-1.60 
2-328, % bid. (60s)............. 1.70-1.75 
2-36s, 1% bid. (60s)...... 1.75-1.80 
2-40s, % bid. (60-64s).... 1. 801.85 
2-50s, high 14 bid. (64s)........ 1.9&-2.00 
2-5Oe, fine, (66-70s)............ 2.00-2.05 
2-60s, fine (70s)......-.00seeees 2.65-2.75 


French System 


208, % bid. (48s)...........-. 1.40-1.45 
20s, high 4 bid. (50s).......... 1.50-1.55 
20s, % bid. (56s8)......... eceee 1.55-1.60 
30s, % bid. (56s) P 1.65-1.70 
30s. % bid. (@0s)...... 1.80-1.85 
40s, % bid. (6064s). 1.90-1.95 
Se eerie 2.15-2.20 
60s, (70s)... . .. 2.65-2.70 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford 

2-20s low 4 bid. (44s) sa 1.15-1.20 


2-18s to 2-20s 4 bid. (50s) l 

2-268, 14 bid. (50s).. 1.30-1.35 
2-30s, 4 bid. (50s).... 7 1.35-1.40 
2-20s, % bid. (56s).... ceccns 3.00-1.55 
2-208, 14 bid. (60s)......... 1.75-1.80 


25-1 .30 


French Spun Merino White 


SOR, DOr Gis code choc testes - 1.50-1.55 
BD, BRE cv cc cavevives -- 1,60-1.65 
Bie CRBs soc cvcwwunee .» 1.70-1.75 


BOs, BOBO, aco cc veseeccasecese 1.80-1.85 





better off financially than before 


provement in demand for their product 
first started, a majority ass¢ g 
prices at which they have been taking 
business to date are pr yhibitively yw 
and impossible for most of them t 
accept. Such a condition points t 
the lack of what the industry has set 
out to acct mplish, namely, « 
effort. 

This does not mean competiti 
be less keen but it would have 1 
had the cooperative program beet 
further advanced, that yarn prices 
would have probably followed the wool 
market more closely or advanced 
somewhat when improvement in 


mand got under way and spinners as 
a group would have had this difference 
in their favor instead of taking yarn 
orders at prices as low as three months 
Spinners are in favor of stabiliz- 
ation at prohibitively figures 
which are impossible for a majority 
in the trade to accept and represent 
only approximate cost to others. 


ago. 


low 


Wrong Viewpoint Held 

Since improvement in demand 
started it has been noticeable that less 
has been heard in the trade of co- 
operation, several believing that as 
conditions improve there is less and 
less need of such a program, and for 
this reason they feel there is not so 
great a need for any such body or 
program as has already been decided 
upon. The present unsatisfactory 
condition of the majority of spinners 
of yarns disproves this viewpoint, as 
they find their position little better 
after having booked this larger volume 
of business than before. 

Many in the trade believe that such 
conditions will not be felt so keenly 
when the entire industry is working 
along cooperative lines such as the 
Wool Council is endeavoring to effect 
and that the need of such effort grows 
greater as business expands rather 
than the contrary. In other words, 
full benefits from improvement will 
not be possible until cooperation along 
lines suggested has been accomplished, 
which in turn will tend to make this 
betterment more permanent. 


Struggling Yarn Market 
Raw Material Push Upward— 
Fabric Push Downward 

Boston.—There is an upward 
tendency in the worsted yarn market 
about by strong wool and 
higher tops but still held in firm check 


brought 


by yarn users who are resisting all 
advances. The market is still some- 
what of a conservative affair particu- 
larly as the call for 
novelties seems to have displaced some 
of the business expected on the finer 
counts of white yarns. I 
are constantly being named by cot 


mixtures and 


ower prices 


sumers and repeat orders are offered 


on a lower basis than original 


pur- 
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So > 


Only}a Bright Silk Thread— 
but it sold the Worsted Fabric 


It is hard to over-estimate 

theadded salability ofwoolens 

and worsteds decorated with 

dependable American Col- 
Extra Fast —ored Spun Silk Yarns—and 
the cost is but a trifle. 


Resist 


and 


Regular 
n Let us know 
"ye 


Galeis your requirements. 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


Providence, R.I. 
New York Office - 1 Madison Ave. 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


iases which shows either that mills 
using yarns are out of touch with the 
.w material situation or else that 
cquainted with it they are themselves 

ird pressed by buyers of the finished 
‘abrics. Spinners as a whole are not 
vet able to obtain yarn prices com- 
ensatory for advances in wool and 
top values. French spun yarns are 
noving with relafive freedom and 
Bradford’ 2-36s to 2-30s are in fair 
demand. 

In the Bradford market quotations 
ire firm in keeping with the advance 
in tops but competition for business 
is keen and checks the tendency to 
higher values. Much of the business 
placed is said to be speculative and 
specifications as to delivery are slow. 
Fine yarns are suffering from dis- 
turbed conditions in the East. The 
larger part of the Botany yarn orders 
placed recently has been on medium 
counts. Crossbred yarns are doing a 
little better. Two-ply 60s made from 
super 70s are up I penny per pound. 

BRADFORD YARN PRICES 


8 d 
210K SE 46 Seek se ab ascnade 2 1 
9-OU Se 60.66 6% o 6b e406 000% 2 4 
SE, ne dae dinates we-ak'e 4 4 
3-Gs SE 6b rane es cudnncess 5 7 
2-GGR, BP cred cedecnusteses 6 10 


Wool Council Constitution 
(Continued from page 64) 


Article VIIL 
Meetings 

The Annual Meeting of the Council 
shall be held on the third Tuesday of 
January of each year at a time and place 
to be designated by the Executive Com- 
mittee, or on such other date and at such 
ther place as the Executive Commit- 
tee may appoint. Notice of the Annual 
Meeting shall be given at least thirty 
days in advance. 

Special meetings of the Council and 
meetings of the Board of Directors may 
be called by the President and shall be 
called by the President or Secretary up- 
on request of twenty members of the 
Council-or eight members of the Board 
of Directors. Notices of such meetings 
shall be sent at least ten days in advance. 


Article IX 
By-laws 
By-laws may be adopted and amended 
by the Board 6f Directors. 
Article X 
Amendments 
The Articles of Association may be 
amended at any annual or special meet- 
ng of the Council by a majority vote of 
members present, provided notice of in- 
tention to offer the amendment with a 
ipy thereof is mailed to each member 
it least thirty days before such meeting. 


New Bedford School Evening 


Classes Start 








New Beprorp, Mass. — The New 
‘edford evening classes started last 
Monday with more than 800 students 
nrolled for the courses. The ma- 
hine shop, drawing-in class and the 
lain loom fixing class appear to be 
he most popular with the students. 
“nrollment will continue ‘through 
ext week. The day class enrollment 
as passed the 80 mark, which is well 
p to past years, and considered very 
tisfactory in view of the conditions 

the textile industry. 


August Activity of Wool Ma- 
chinery 


WasuincTon, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has announced 
statistics on active and idle wool ma- 
chinery for August, 1926, based on 
reports received from 930 manufac- 
turers, operating 1,107 mills. This is 
exclusive of 10 manufacturers, operat- 
ing 18 mills, who failed to report for 
the month. According to reliable tex- 
tile directories for 1925, these non- 
reporting mills are equipped with 
about 3,094 looms, 184 sets of woolen 
cards, 97 worsted combs and 181,582 
spindles. The accompanying table 
gives the percentages active, and com- 





parative figures for July, 1926, and 
August, 1925: 
Spinning 
Spindles 
2 ie 
=a z 
Month 3” i z < 
33 Bs 3 & « 
ba a8 Et 2 4 
aa Se Ff a § 3 5 
~ Be oC is: Oo. B&B BP 
Per Cent or Tora, Nomeer or Macuines 
cTr 
Aug., 1926. 56.2 62.6 66.5 71.2 74.0 67.7 66.2 
July, 1926.. 54.8 63.5 64.8 72.5 66.9 68.7 60.3 
Aug., 1925. 63.8 70.3 71.9 80.2 75.2 77.6 68.1 
Per Cant or Tora Hours Active (Maxi- 
mum Stneue-seirt Capacrry) 
Aug., 1926. 55.5 54.7 60.1 70.5 73.8 66.7 66.3 
July, 1926.. 52.6 52.6 54.9 67.7 67.8 65.9 55.7 
9 57.4 77.2 79.3 64.7 


Aug., 1925. 62 68.1 81.8 


Pepperell to Make Line of Silk 
Goods 


BippeForD, Me.— Russell H. 
ard, treasurer of the Pepperell Mfg. 
Co., has announced that definite plans 
are being made for the local plant 
to engage extensively in the manu- 
facture of high grade silk goods. The 
new department will not affect the 
output of the new Lady Pepperell 
sheeting upon which 70% of the broad 
looms of the company are operating 
and for which so many orders have 
been received that a night crew of 
500 additional hands was put on Sept. 
27. 

Experiments in the silk work have 
been going on for several months and 
will necessitate expenditures for 
equipment before the actual manufac- 
ture of the new product is commenced. 
The styling department has already 
been established at the company’s 
Opelika (Ga.), plant. 

The Pepperell is also now turning 
out a fine quality of broadcloth shirt- 
ing, manufactured at the mills here 
and finished at the Lewiston plant. | 
Lady Pepperell sheeting will be in- 
troduced in England this month. 


Leon- 





New York Industrial Congress 
to Meet Nov. 29 to Dec. 2 


Atpany, N. Y.—The annual In- 
dustrial Congress of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor will be held at 
Rochester on Nov. 29, 30 and Dec. 
1 and 2. At this year’s meeting 
special attention will be given to a 
campaign to eliminate accidents in 
industrial plants. 
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Pocasset Worsted Compan LY, Inc. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Mpitis 


Ghornion, ®. J. 


Fine FrendGeen Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 


AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 





VERYONE CONCERNED with the pro- 
duction and sales of a knit goods line, 
should be familiar with the adaptability of 


Woolmix. 


Woolmisx is made in a variety of grades 
according to your specifications. Let 
us tell you more about it. 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS » 


P. O. STATION E 


>» WORSTED AND MERINO 


WN? crewcss SPUN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


t) WARIS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING Cy 


Manufactured hy 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


PHUADELPH + ag 
PROVIDENT 


BOSTON SELLING AGENT 





CLEVELAND 








Main Office 
2601 No. Hancock St. 
PHILADELPHIA 





INC. 
New England 


158 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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UNUSUAL SOFTNESS 


DU PONT 


SUPER EXTRA 
RAYO » OUPUNT 
Du Pont Chemical Control Assures du Pont Quality R AYO b 


Reg. U S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT RAYON CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Rayon Enters Last 
Quarter Confidently 


Susiness has Improved Steadily 
Sinee Price Cut—Price Con- 
fidence Found 
With the trade ready to enter upon 
he fourth and final quarter of 1926, it 
js pleasant for producers and sellers 
o realize that the most important 
feature of any market, price confi- 
lence, is present in rayon. While 
uyers believe, and probably with rea- 
son, that in certain quarters the regu- 
lar list can be bettered, there is a 
growing appreciation that it will take 
something extraordinary to permit 


Brayon to be sold much under present 


levels. With the new crop of com- 
panies brought out by the boom days 
having great difficulty trying to make 
t and sell it at today’s market, few 
can see any radical reduction for years 
to come. 


In spite of this fact it is only in 


M special cases, notably that of the cot- 


ton industry, that buyers are willing 


to place future business of any conse- 


quence. During the coming quarter 


sellers look for an increasing willing- 


ness on the part of all buyers to antici- 
pate their needs. Evidence of an im- 
provement in the distribution of cer- 
tain types of rayon merchandise could 


) be seen in the revision upward on cer- 
"tain numbers by one knit goods house. 


While the explanation mentioned 
labor costs, the fact that it could be 
put into effect testifies to an improved 
tone to the market. As a general 


‘thing buying was somewhat heavier 


last week, some fair-sized contracts 
being placed by the hosiery trade. 


Rayon Yarn Imported Tem- 
porarily Free Into Italy 
Wasuincton, D. C.—By a royal 
decree-law of July 1 rayon yarn has 
been added to the list of products 
which may be imported into Italy 
temporarily free of import duty in 
quantities of not less than~100 kilos, 
if the manufactured product is re-ex- 
ported within the period of one year, 
according to a report to the Com- 
merce Department from the office of 
the Commercial Attache at Rome. It 
is further provided that the yarn must 
run 60,000 meters or over per half kilo. 


Resigns as Credit Rayon Man 
Owing to the consolidation of the 
‘redit department of the Industrial 
Rayon Corp. in Cleveland, E. Wal- 
lace Weymann, credit man in New 
York for the company, severed his 
connections with that concern, effective 
Sept. 30. Prior to his connection with 
he Industrial Rayon Corp., Mr. Wey- 
nann was assistant to the treasurer of 
he Worumbo Co.- He is a graduate 


‘f a number of courses on accounting 
nd credit. 


SILK YARNS 


China Steam Filatures Find Favor 





Prices Are Relatively Low as Compared with Japans—Manu- 
facturers Switching to Them in Some Instances 


HE attractive prices at which 
white China Steam Filature silk 
has been offered lately has been re- 
sponsible for a rapid increase in the 
interest evidenced by manufacturers. 
Figures indicate that America has 
been increasing her imports of this 
class of silk for the last four or five 
years. It took a combination of cir- 
cumstances, however, to focus atten- 
tion on the Shanghai grades which 
have been superseded in late years by 
Japans. While the imports of China 
Steams are inconsiderable as com- 
pared with Japan silks, there is every 
reason to believe that the circum- 
stances which have brought them 
into the limelight will be permanent 
which in turn should result in increas- 
ing use by the American trade. 
India’s Release of Silver 
The low-price level at the present 
time is the primary factor in causing 
mills to use them again. It is the rea- 
son for the low prices that is of 
principal interest, though. The an- 
nouncement of the Indian officials a 
month or two ago that the Indian 
Government would gradually work 
onto a gold basis has caused an im- 
portant decline in the price of silver 
metal. India for years has been sec- 
ond only to China as a consumer of 
silver for coinage purposes, and the 
intimation that she would curtail her 
buying Of silver and in time release 
huge quantities on the international 
market, has naturally had a far-reach- 
ing effect on the price. China now 
remains the only country of impor- 
tance that remains on a silver basis, 
and heavy stocks of silver metal have 
already been accumulated in Shanghai. 
The declining exchange has re- 
duced materially the cost of the vari- 
ous grades of China silks, for prices 
in that country have not yet risen to 
an extent that would offset’ the lower 


affected, also the Tussah grades, but 
chief interest has centered on the 
various China Steam Filature chops 


which for some years have been some- 
what too high in price to attract 
American buyers. European buyers 
have added to the difficulties of buy- 
ing these grades by competing keenly 
for them at all times. Of late, how- 
ever, a lull has come in the European 
demand and this coupled with the drop 
in exchange has once again put them 
within reach. 

During 
Three includes 
such excellent filatures in its list as 
“Single Gold Deer,” “Gliding Boat,” 
“Blue Elephant,” “Mulberry 
and many others, was available below 
$6 a pound. Even now with the 
market in China higher to some ex- 
tent, it can still be bought under $6.20 
as compared with a price for Best No. 


August for a short time 


Dancer grade, which 


lree,” 


1/X Japan of $6.25. The very top 
grades such as “Anchor” and “Fac- 
tory” can be obtained at $6.70 to 


$6.75 which compares well with the 
price of a Grand Double Extra Japan. 
Moreover, those familiar with the 
wonderful evenness and cleanness of 
the two mentioned would hesitate to 
mention a Grand Double Extra in the 
same breath. Possibly one or two ten- 
lots out of a year’s production 
might be compared but certainly no 
general run of silk. 


bale 


Buying of Chinas Increases 

Despite the fact that nine out of 
ten American manufacturers are un- 
familiar with China Steams, heavy 
buying has been noted in the last four 
or five weeks. The market abroad 
has strengthened, but a fresh decline 
in silver still leaves them relatively 
low in price. It is the expectation of 
many that a sagging trend to ex- 
change, barring rallies, for some years 
to come will keep them in line with 








exchange. Canton silks have been Japan silks. It would seem that their 
DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 

Denier = — = 200.... 1.55-1.60 1.45 1.30 
5S... .92.55 $2.40 $2.25 200*... 1.70 aie aa 
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use in America should increase during 
the coming years. 

Che only difficulty of a technical na- 
ture in their use is the fact that they 


contain more gum than the Japan 
grades The presence of this gum 
makes careful handling necessary 
particularly in the winding, but an 
experienced operator can _ readily 
loosen the skeins before placing them 
on the swifts. Other difficulties are 
that the individual filatures do not 
reel large quantities each year and 
that in most cases contracts must be 
placed for considerable periods in ad- 
vance. There are, too, differences be- 


tween the products of different fila- 


tures that may cause trouble and in 
iddition in the grades from “Three 
Dancers” down, the product is likely 
to vary from lot to lot. 

These difficulties, however, should 
be more than offset by the superior 
brilliancy and life to the silk itself. 
Also, with a better knowledge of the 


requirements of the American market 
the minor li 


; 
matters may be eliminated 


by more careful reeling. 





Rayon Notes from Britain 
(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 





The trade returns for 


tne montn of 
August have now been published and 


the essential details are given below: 


August ¥ August 
Description 


Imported ra n 

in Ibs 180,144 
Imported rayor yarn 

in 2 ... . eeee 23, 781 
Imported rayon manfrs 
in £ 285, 595 231,59 122,151 
Exported rayon yarn 

in Ibs ‘ 341,794 
Exported rayon 
in £2 : 93,547 
Exported rayon manufrs 


in € “ . 507,802 72,906 248, 446 


It is anticipated that in the near 
future Harbens, Ltd., will issue £150,- 
000 in 614% debentures. The company 
is producing viscose silk at Golborne 
in Lancashire but it is understood that 
it is their intention to increase out- 
put, possibly to two tons per day. 
This company is a subsidiary of J. 
Mandleberg & Co., prominent rain- 
proof manufacturers of Manchester. 
They have had considerable trouble 
in getting the rayon plant onto an 
economic basis but appear to be work- 
ing more satisfactorily now 


* * * 


There is likely to be an important 
announcement shortly from the Nuera 
Artificial Silk Co., which is building 
a plant at St. Helens in Lancashire. 
It is understood that the process to 
be used has turned out exceptionally 
well and while it would be premature 
at this stage to make an official pro- 
nouncement, there is every likelihood 
of success attending the firm. Rumor 
associates the name of Courtaulds 
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Have 


DUPLAN 


CONE Your 


New York Office 


1 Southern Office 
135 MADISON AVE. 





LA SOIE DE CHATILLON 


Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 


RAYON (Viscose) 


Daily Output 50,000 Ibs. 
“SERIS” “CHATILAINE”’ 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 


Artificial Straw Artificial Horsehair 
Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 


WRITE for samples and prices 


for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. | 
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SILK CORPORATION 


COMMISSION DEPARTMENT 


JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








ART SILK TOPS and NOILS | 
S. FEATHER CO. | 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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RAYON 


Mills at heen 
HAZLETON—DORRANCETON—NANTICOKE, PA. 





Wilh ——— , ,ynat 


— RAYON “on 
eamearast 
* PrOMpPt~ CTT ICM ana Ke. C- 
PALTIC YARN 9-57 EAST \iSt NEW 
of Every Kind 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES 2. tetujdes 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N.J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 





TOPS: S‘NOILS 
PICARDED 


n-Worsted Blends 
3m AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
ms SONS, LTD, TORONTO-MONTREAL 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


SON 
MOSsIE 


Immediate delivery of standard 
sizes and twists in colors guar- 


anteed. 
FAST 
Put up in proper form for 
WEAVING 
KNITTING 


Beck Rayon Co. 


200 GREENE ST. NEW YORK 


Jes. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Phila@elphia, Pa. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


vith this company but nothing definite 
nown. 
ine’ 
he first dividend on the 8% cumu- 
tive preference shares in the Bulmer . 
Rayon Co. (formed in the latter part 
{ last year) and due for payment on 
eptember 1, has been postponed until 
e end of the company’s financial 
ear. The reason given is the pro- 
ngation of the coal strike with con- 
ejuent unsettlement in the economic 
conditions of the country. It is un- 
jerstood that progress has been quite 
atisfactory and that productive capac- 
y is being steadily increased. The 
mpany manufactures both collodion 
id viseose yarns. 
* * * 

It is new understood that the pro- 
osed mew factory to be erected at 
lolywell in North Wales by Cour- 
wlds Ltd. is not to be proceeded 
vith, at least for some considerable 
ime, 


Thrown Silk Firmer 


hree and Four Thread Crepes 

Not Specially Good Inquiry 
Broad silk manufacturers continued 
) operate on the three and four thread 
repe constructions last week to the 
xclusion of the other numbers. Many 
:pparently found themselves forced 
) buy in spite of the slightly higher 
arket. It is believed that large quan- 
ities are being delivered against con- 
racts placed some weeks or a month 
go and the advance in prices finds 
he manufacturer the gainer. Little 
ive or six thread is going into work 
t the present time. 

Some large contracts were reported 
laced in hosiery tram last week, The 
siery mills are still buying and the 
xpectation is that the coming week 
vill see additional contracts placed. ' 
eliveries run up to the end of the 
ear, with a few confident operators 
villing to consider the spring of 1927. 
‘ram was quiet otherwise. Prices are 
3S follows: 


(60 days basis) 
ipan Organzine, 2 thd Grand Double 





Xt Sie 6 scree «eben nee , o- 
Japan Tram, 3 & 4 thd in skeins. 6.85 
Japan Tram, 5 thd on cones...... 6.75 


pa Crepe, 3 thd on bobbins 65 

urns 

Japan Crepe, 2 thd XXA on bobbins 

Rie ace 8S 5 reser 8.05 
nton Crepe, 3 thd N §S 14/16 on 
bobbins ORR Oe 6 09 60's omeme ceo ced 6.00 

ussah Tram, 2 end on cops....... 3.50 


Spun Silk Stronger 
Singles in Better Demand for 
Futures but Ply Yarns Spot 
Improved demand was noted for 
spun silk yarns last week with both 
single and ply qualities finding favor 
with buyers. In some instances manu- 
facturers were placing fairly sub- 
stantial forward business in singles 
but the ply yarns were still being 


bought for immediate although in 
somewhat larger quantities. Prices 
were given as very firm. No actual 


advances were reported but the under- 
standing around the market was that 
the price situation is stronger than 
for some time. 

(net 10 days) 
ee ee, 6 eee 


ls cena 5.60 Pos tceee Gee 
GEE: vce nvece Gee 4.60 


Raw Silk Higher 
Japan and Shanghai Silks Advance 
on Good Buying 

Steady absorption of silk by manu- 
facturers in the local market for near- 
by deliveries together with fairly 
large advance buying accounted for 
the rise that took place last week. 
Japan grades- moved up about Ioc a 
Ib. while late in the week Shanghai 
silks rose sharply in response to high- 
er cables from abroad. Mills were in 
need of silk in many instances due to 
the fact that many are increasing their 
schedules at a time when they had 
planned to be curtailing them. Spot 
silk appeared to be getting scarce with 
many grades in small supply. Heavy 
inroads have been made on importers’ 
stocks of silk in New York by the un- 
expectedly large consumption during 
September. 

Canton silks moved slightly lower. 
The 14/16 grades were reported of- 
fered at $4.60 in New York by cer- 
tain speculative houses who are pre- 
sumably figuring on a lower silver ex- 
change rate to permit them to cover 
at a profit. 


(90 days basis) 


Japan Filature, Grand Double Extra 


13/15 6.75 
Japan Filature, Crack Double Extra. 13/15 6.6 
Japan Filature, Double Extra.. 13/15 6.45 
Japan Filature, Best Extra......... 13/15 6.4 
Japan Filature, Bxtra........... 13/15 6.35 


Japan Filature, Best No _ dasée. Saree 
Canton Filature, New Style. ‘ 
Canton Filature, New Style. Red ences acne 
Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘‘Anc hor’ grade 
Shanghai Steam Filature, ‘‘Three Dancer’’ 
SD vi pier wab evans 00 se sereee 
Tussah Filature, 


' 
6 
Onan 





SUMMARY OF 
Best No. 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s 
Cost C. I. F. New York 


SILK CABLES 
1610 Yen 


Prices in Yokohama advanced moderately last week, closing | 
levels being 20 Yen above the previous week. Transactions 
totalled about 7,000 bales which maintained the steady buying 


pace noted during September. 


given as much firmer by late cables with buyers eager to con- 
tract for the China Steam silk in the grades from Extra C up. 
Cantons while noting somewhat heavier transactions were 
slightly lower on the week. One American house, however, is 
reported to have bought 500 bales on Sept. 28 and in the mar- 
ket for additional quantities. 


The greater part of the activity 
was noted later in the week when exchange fell off slightly to 
491% as against a recent high of 4914. 


The Shanghai market was 
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eee 
Manufacturers of 


HOSIERY TRAM 


Artificial Silk on Cones 


Artificial Silk twisted 
with Raw Silk 


Artificial Silk 
twisted with 


Worsted Artificial Silk 


twisted with Cotton 


Mercerized Cotton 
twisted with Raw Silk 


Sample Cones sent on Request 


137 Berkley St., Wayne Junction 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 


Rosenstrauch, 


389 Fifth Ave. 
Representative 

Boston ee 
Perkins & Boland, Inc., 80 Federal St. Boston 


Pennsylvania and Southern en 
John 8S. Bowes, 137 Berkley St., Philadelphia 





LEHIGH VALLEY 
SiLK MILLs 


Commission Throwsters 


Bethlehem, Pa. 


HOSIERY TRAMS 


A complete Service 
including 
Raw Silk inspection and grading. 
Full insurance coverage. 


Positive guarantee covering work- 
manship. 


Guaranteed waste limit. 


Prices—Competitive. 
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“If it’s Hood “If it’s Hood 
It’s Good” It’s Good” 


Playing Safe— 


Playing safe in ordering COMB CIRCLES AND FALLERS is good busi- 
ness. Customers of the R. H. Hood Company know they will receive in- 
dividual attention, a careful survey of their own problems resulting in a 
perfectly finished piece of work. 


This is so not only in COMB CIRCLES AND FALLERS, but in other 
parts of worsted machinery such as 
Fluted Rollers 
“ALLSTEEL” Circle Plows and Noil Knives 
Gears for Combing, Drawing and Spinning 
Gill Box Screws and Cams 
Flyer and Spindle Repairing 
Worsted Roller Covering 


~ INCORPORATED 


19th & Westmoreland Sts., i 
Philadelphia, Pa. CATALOG —— 




















WOQYWanno COTTON 

FoR FLOCK PRINTING. ECORD., 

RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 
Trial Samples Supplied Gratis 


CoaReMonT Waste Mrs Co,pertw, CLAREMONT N H 


Mr. I Kno-Wool says: 


“Dyed-in-the-Wool Fans know that the 
Cardinals beat the Reds, and will play the 
Yanks in the World Series.” 


Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


roreIGN WOOL oomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 


Si 4 













Reds, Browns, Cardinals or other colors in 
B. & G. Better Grade Reworked Wools 
are giving service to an increasing list of 
clients. Why not try some? 


SCOURED WOOL 









GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste | 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process ) 


200 Summer Street - Boston 
1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago 
140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 


Send for Samples. 


THE BASCH & GREENFIELD Co. 


REWORKED %&\. WOOLS 


~ 
















General Fiber Co. 
Reliable Graders of 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Chicago—Illinois 
Graded Linseys a Specialty 


M. Salter & Sons 
WOOLEN’ RAGS i 
REWORKED WOOL 


Custom Carbonizing and Picking | 
CHELSEA, MASS. i 








Home Office & Mills Established Phila. 
Newark, N. J. 1872 114 Chestnut St. 
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White Softs 
Advance Sharply 





Larger Mill Call Appears for 
White and Light-Colored Rags 
and Wastes 


Recovered wool manufacturers are 
receiving additional business in light- 
colored materials and are themselves 
inclined to do a little more in the gen- 
eral rag market. Considerable in- 
terest has developed in white softs 
which are in cases selling above 40c 
per lb. The amount of this material 
held by domestic graders is very small 
and additional business placed recently 
for certain types of tweed fabrics has 
led to an almost overnight call for 
additional supplies of all kinds of 
white materials. Where a mill can 
use this material without carbonizing 
it no doubt seems a good proposition 
at 40c or even better, but if carbonized 
it would cost 56-58c. There have 
been’ fairly large imports of white 
materials of this class which does not 
require carbonizing and which can be 
sold picked at 50-52c. 

Some woolen mills are getting rush 
repeat orders on certain fabrics for 
men and women’s wear and this has 
led to an outburst of activity which 
the more skeptical claim will vanish 
as quickly as it appeared. The rag 
market is much stiffer than it was. 
The overnight strength in white softs 
has stimulated the imagination of the 
graders. Said one of them “White 
softs make anything strong.” Asked 
whether the mills would pay 4oc he 
said that they would and might have 
to pay more than this in the near 
future as stocks were very small and 


Australian Mill Man Visits Boston 


Sir William Vicars Discusses Australian Tariff and Synthetic 


Wool—Predicts Rising Wool Values 


Boston, Mass. 

OMING from the vast island con- 
tinent of Australia, only 100,000 
square miles less area than the United 
States, and where in the central part 
camels are freely used for transport 
Sir William Vicars, head of the 
woolen and worsted manufacturing 
concern of John Vicars & Co., Ltd; 
of Sydney, felt quite at home in 
Boston’s wool district where the entire 
trade has been following for the last 
week or two the opening of the Aus- 
tralian wool season in his own home 
town. Sir William was accompanied 
by Lady Vicars, a niece, Miss Beatrice 
Hutton and a nephew, Robert J. 
Vicars, and will spend approximately 
ten weeks in the United States and 
Jeave for home from the Pacific coast. 
Knighted in recognition of his work 
as chairman of the repatriation board 
of New South Wales and as chairman 
of the Red Cross division of that State 
Sir William stated that he saw marked 
points of similarity between this coun- 





try and Australia particularly in that 
both were high wage paying countries 
and the Governments intent on main- 
taining for the working classes the 
best possible living conditions. 

The wool trade outing at Tyngs- 
boro furnished a delightful experience 
to the Sydney visitor and later in the 
week he had the opportunity of visit- 
ing the model community at Shaw 
sheen which reminded him somewhat 
of the earlier industrial community 
fashioned on similar lines at Port Sun- 
light on the Mersey. From Shaw- 
sheen to Lawrence is only a matter 
of two or three miles and the Wood 
Worsted Mill, the largest in the world, 
was inspected in detail by Sir William 
who was impressed by the magnitude 
of the undertaking and the remarkable 
efficiency everywhere in evidence. 

Interrogated as to the wool manu- 
facturing situation in the Common- 
wealth he said that the ruling Aus- 
tralia tariff which has been in force 
for approximately twelve months and 





Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia Mohair—Domestic 
Best cOoMmDING ...ccccscccccces 75—80 
Pine delaime .....cccccesccccce 45—46 Reet carding .....-....++--«:: 65—70 
i cis. ac eknwe hd a0 *e 40—41 . . . 
blood : Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey Fair av............ ae -40- 43 
Cape Pirates ..cccccccccssesccced 38—40 





California 
(Scoured Basis) 





Foreign Clothing and Combing 


(In Bond) 


Sroured Basis—Cape: 


which finds favor with both political 
parties was likely to remain a rather 
permanent legislation and had eady 
stimulated the domestic industry. Aus- 
tralian manufacturers would be in a 
position to maintain their own market 
against English and continental expor- 
ters. Wool manufacturing in the Com 
monwealth at this time was confined 
almost entirely to the production of 
men’s wear fabrics and the new tariff 
provided for an ad valorem duty 


ranging from 35 to 60%. On imported 
fabrics for women’s wear the duty is 
very considerably less by reason of the 
fact that practically no dress goods 
are manufactured in Australia at this 
time. 

On the possibility of the manufac 
ture of synthetic wool in Australia Sir 
William did not seem to be unduly 
disturbed although the Commonwealth 
Government and Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research has a proposal 
before it to devote time and money to 
utilize Australian timbers in the manu- 
facture of artifical wool. As a manu- 
facturer the relative inflammability of 
this material compared with 
and rather an important 
He thought that there might 
he larger, use for artificial 
fabrics intended for tropical countries. 
This synthetic material, having neither 
the physical or chemical properties of 
wool, could not become much of a dis- 
turbing factor in wool circles. 


cotton 
wool was 
question. 


wool in 


Discussing the remarkable clean-up 
of the 
son and the steady absorption of the 
clip at firm prices Sir William said 
that it was quite evident that months 


manufacturing was fading away and 


\ustralian carryover last sea- 


ago the serious depression in 





Super 12 months ....... 95—1.00 that better times were coming. So far 
ie Northern, 12 mo............1.03—1.08 Super 10-12 months Ss. .0: ™ 3 — ei 

the demand had cleared out the small Southern, 12 mo............ -85— .90 Anstralian : See as Australian growers were concerned 
roe , Texas meets pas? 4 ++ 9? ae est “yr if prices being paid at this time could 
b ae ree ee ee =e (Scoured Basis) ons — a Sete ees aad 87 be maintained the growers as a whole 

S c ac r . sreuse ASSIS . . e 
ees ut-at the old prices or even amine so. 1.10—1.12 |" Montevideo : would be quite satisfied. He looked 
ower. ae of these materials oppose Manna & cece sve ‘90— 05 58—G0s ....-..+- +--+. +++-s + for a steady slowly advancing upward 
every advance in value and the fact ee Mteepiatrhcires ctvivchvees 6—37 tendency in wool the world over 
that they have to pay higher prices (Seeured Basic) aay egy ae 2. @& EE, 
for their virgin wool makes them all BBs csccrcocccccsscccssccdeJ@—1.18 Ss, 86-408 ...........- .26— 27 Mills C a . 
the more energetic in attempting to pubes Meataenr se neessss +e sae (Cc ewer, Conese a Mills Vontest Advances 
beat down prices. According to one C-Super .....--.-0-eeee ees -65— .68 ee ne ce Pie; 

: China: Combing .........++..-- 27—29 Wool Markets C : Mov. 
producer all kinds of good white ma- Sidseen. Slike end Weeming a DE xn ckedantocenne 25—27 00 ar ets ,ontinue to ove 
terial from 3s blood up are likely to , Scotch Black Face.......-....--24—26 Against the Buyers 
be scarcer because the bulk of the rear tie East India: Kandabar.......... 55--S8 Boston.—There is an upward trend 

<} c t DO Ld veka vese nna ES i er ee 4046 i heptane : oor pers 
yarn being produced in many mills Do. 4 MNS Hua a's & eeceseve De OER nde ac ucresaddsdecaderes -an—™ee in wool values in Boston but the trend 
‘ d : z Fine & fine medium......... .98—1.00 Aleppo .......0. fee eeees eee es 36-38 Se ee Ra ete 
es was not standard white worsted but % bi Seo ass Pits. nanie's yf * PR ge A eS peerorreerrrr 7—38 is held in check by timidity of wool 
. mixtures of various colors. % blood ...... sete eeeeee -80— .82 Iceland, class 2......-...+.+--- 338—35 holders afraid of another bad spell of 
. Imports of woolen rags into Boston SUBSTITUTES , poor business and partly for good 
for the month of July amounted to Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags business reasons based upon the belief 
e 778,000 Ibs. of which amount 729,000 oo ee. 9 a ar that after the wide fluctuations in 
af | Ibs. came from Great Britain at an .Fine colored ........... *88— .90 vane  - Se ER 18 19 recent years on raw materials a sound 
| ‘ r iMetietedecseca Sa ie A . ‘ 
average value of 37c per lb. The Thread White Worsted— — , _ and stable market would be the best 
— c Serges— ° ‘ c ts 
balance of the import covered small ae  — for all interests concerned rhe 
a consignments from France, Germany — were SEM ee stream of tendency in woo! loving 
-| and Canada. Exports of woolen rags Taree’ Coleted Worsted— xete— slowly against the buver and carrying 
| for the month were quite small 141,- Pine voccccccsessessses -41— .48 White ...... 43 —45 prices to a more favorable position 
i 000 Ibs. in all of which amount x. blood *:. : The position in foreign wools, held in 
| 125,000 Ibs. went to Germany at an blood ... bond, is remarkably strong. They 
: Card— nt i A i ce acta 
as || average value of 6.6c while to Great RR i ee atin b cannot be replace anv~here near cost 
| Britain there went 16,000 Ibs. at an Medium white ......... SERS, ER Noe «veg weleioce Sa 8%— 9 and a sharp advance in these materials 
=! average value of 9.9c. may occur any time particularly if 
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RAYON- 


Hosiery 
Mills 


have long realized 
the value of the 
LEVER Bottle 
Bobbin Winder. 





LEVER- 


TEXTILE WORLD 





They know that LEVER 
wound bobbins on their knit- 
ting machines mean clean yarn, 
even stitch, no seconds caused 
by the winding, even oiling and 
elimination of waste. 


The LEVER rock maple 
bobbin is designed not only to 
conform to the traverse and 
differential speed motion of 
the machine, but also to give 
an absolutely even tension 
from top to bottom on the 
knitting machine. 


The LEVER patent cleaner 
renroves all knots and slubs, 
yet handles the yarn so gently 
that fuzzy yarn is an impos- 
sibility. 


The LEVER patent non-lift 
spindle guarantees that no dam- 
age can be done to the yarn, 
by keeping the light free-turn- 
ing builder cup always in the 
same relative position with the 


shoulder of the bobbin. 


Our representative will glad- 
ly demonstrate these and other 


features of the LEVER winder 


upon receipt of inquiry. 


OSWALD 


LEVER 


PHILADELPHIA 
Est. 1880 
11th & Cambria Sts. er Near No. Phila. Station 


DATED TEXTILE 
TALO 





October 2, 1926 
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Nc |, BRAGDON,LORD& NAGLE. 


Vest Pocket Textile 
Directories 
for your Salesmen 


Arranged geographically by states and towns. 
Gives all the mills under each town and the same 
complete information about each as found in the 
large Office Edition—kindsof mill, product, 
equipment, officers, who buys, yarns bought, 
kind of power used. 
maps. 


Also contains textile 


These directories are an invaluable aid to 
salesmen travelling the textile districts. Be 
sure that your men are equipped with the latest. 
1926 Edition—All previous editions are out of 
date and their use results in costly waste motion 
and mistakes. 


Three Volumes as follows: 


New England States & Canada $1.50 

Middle Atlantic States (N. Y., N. J., 
Penn., Del.) _.. - Sie 

Southern and Western States $1.50 


Published by 
Textile World 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 


334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Wool—Continued 


. 
domestic wool supply, becoming 
smaller every day, should register any 
further advance. The goods market 
also seems to respond more freely to 
the situation in raw materials and in 
that center supplies of fabrics in de- 
mand have become so depleted that it 


is becoming increasingly a buyers’ 
market with premiums paid upon 
fabrics that have taken the public 
fancy. 


The strongest opposition to higher 
wool values comes from the topmakers 
and spinners, both these branches of 
manufacture being forced by strong 
wools and low fabrics into a situa- 
tion where the manufacturing margins 
show little if any profit. Manufac- 
turers are endeavoring wherever 
possible to cover new cloth orders on 
old wool prices. Summer Street wool 
merchants have no desire to check ex- 
panding mill business and yet do not 
feel that the slight advances they have 
been able to get, can be considered 
an impediment to successful manu fac- 
turing and 
fabrics. 

Extensive wool buying has stiffened 
the market and the whole situation is 
more encouraging. The weak spots 
have disappeared. Said a Summer 


merchandising of wool 


Street factor “Manufacturers are 
beginning to chase dealers for wool 
and in this way indirectly lifting 


prices on raw materials for independ- 
ent topmakers and spinners who have 
had a hard time of it for many 
months. The big manufacturers who 
carry the wool right along from the 
fleece to fabric are of course able to 
pay better prices than the average 
topmaker or spinner.””’ As compared 
with a year ago the Boston wool mar- 
ket judged by its best territory wools 


is about 10% lower. The following 
table shows the situation: Don 
Sept., Sept., Cent 

1925 1926 Decline 

Fine territory. .... $1°27 $1.13 12 
ly blood territory . 1.18 1.02 10 
% blood territory. 1.00 00 9 
\% blood territory. 90 .80 11 
A wool importer discussing the 
strong situation in foreign markets 


stated that so far as he could see the 
Boston ,wool trade had not profited 
to any marked degree by the higher 
values made immediately .at openings 
in foreign markets. Too impatient to 
wait for better merchandising condi- 
tions they had weakened their 
market by unwise concessions. 


own 


Boston Wool Receipts 

Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York for the 
week ended Sept. 25, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
ot Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows, in Ibs. : 




















RECEIPTS AT BOSTON 
Week 
Ended 
Sept. 25 1926 1925 
Domestic 457,000 137,383,000 112,400, 00 
Foreign 660,000 150,490,000 129,438,000 
Total 1,117,000 287,873,000 241,838,000 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL. PORTS 
Boston 660,000 150,490,000 129, 438, 000 
Philadelphia .. 601,000 36,599, 000 68,536, 000 
New York..... 813 ,000 45,087 , 000 5£,570, 000 
Total 2,074,000 282; 7 6 249,544, 000 


Is Carpet Wool at Top? 


Strongest Group in Market—De- 
mand from worsted Mills 
PHILADELPHIA.—Strong demand for 
carpet wools is the outstanding 
feature on Chestnut Street. 
manufacturers have taken 
during the last few weeks 
prices being paid this week, 
ing reported as mugh as six cents 
above figures named on the same lots 
two months ago. East India wools 
advanced from 10% to 25% at the 
Liverpool sales, carpet white@ and yel- 
lows, wasty, being 15% to 30% 
compared with previous 
July. Advances made 
averaged more than 20% 
sold in €omparison 
There were 19,565 bales offered at 
the East India auctions and of these, 
10,170 bales were taken by 
buyers.. This confirms the assertion 
of factors in the trade that American 
mills had allowed their stocks to reach 
abnormally low levels and during the 
last month have been bidding strongly 
to replenish. This situation was an 
important factor at Liverpool, where 
Americans took more wool than other 
countries combined. Marwar 
were advanced, for example, 
pence, paid in July, to 12 

than 30% up. 


Has Top Been Reached 


There has been a healthy movement 


Carpet 
large lines 
with top 
sales be- 


up as 
sales held in 
at 
on all wools 
July 


Liv erpool 


with prices. 


\merican 


wools 
from 9 


pence, more 


of carpet wools this week to mills 
with prices _averaging unchanged 


from a week ago. An interesting de- 
velopment was sale by several dealers 
of lots “to arrive,” being first sales of 
this character reported, for almost a 
year. Notwithstanding continued 
strength in these wools several in the 
trade. believe prices 


are now at, or 
rapidly approaching, the top, 

There is no boom in territory or 
fleece wools but a healthy demand 
noted in all grades. Attempts on the 
part of dealers to raise prices meet 


with strong resistance on the part of 
mills and prices, 
steady and firm. 


are stable although 
Bright quarter blood 


from Ohio has sold at 44c¢ or 77¢ 
clean basis while other bright wools 
have moved at 43c. A number of 


dealers are holding this grade at 45c; 


delaines are quoted at 44c to 45c¢ for 
Ohio; while quarter territory has sold 
at 8oc clean. 

Good demand for half blood has 
been reported, with territory sales be- 
ing made at $1.00; three-eighths at 


goc; French combing, 


$1.07 and fine staple 


fine, at $1.05 to 
at $1.10 and up. 
As compared with prices at the be- 
ginning of this quarter blood 
fleece is 16c, clean basis, hav 
ing sold last January at 93c and this 
week — similar brought 
Woolen wools are less 
last week although a 
apparent. Pullers are holding B 
wools at 88c to goc. Dealers have 
not paid these prices as yet. Sales of 
this grade to mills continue at 85c for 
average, best lots bringing up to 88c. 


year 
le wer, 


4é 
active than 
demand is 
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**THE BROADBENT ”’ 


AUTOMATIC CENTRIFUGAL CLUTCH 











A Type No. 
(with cover plate removed to show the interior shoes). 


1 Centrifugal Clutch Belt Puliey assembled on Motor Spindle 


THOS. BROADBENT & SONS, LTD 
Broadbent Hydro-Extractor 
Broadbent Automatic Centrifugal Clutch. 
JOHN GREENHALGH & SONS, LTD. 
Cotton and Waste Cleaner, Wool Cleaner 
and Biender. 
RICHARD THRELFALL 
Self-Acting Mules (Cotton). 


TOMLINSON'’S (ROCHDALE), 
Wiping Waste Machinery, 
chine. 


LTD 
Shredding Ma- 
Cotton Curtain Opening Machine. 


& J. SAGAR, LTD. 
Wicottenfiela Brand’* English Roller Leather. 


JOHN HAIGH & SONS, LTD. 
Carding Machines, Tape Condensers. 


Sole Agents in U. S. A. 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 
179 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON, 


LOGEMANN 


mmm Hand-Belt- Electric- Hydraulic cmmm= 


Balin g Presses 


MASS. 





John Hill, Healey Bidg., 




















From year to’ year, hundreds of new names are 
added to the list of LOGEMANN baling-press 


users in the textile field. 


Every year, repeat orders from users of LOGE- 
MANN baling-presses increase steadily, denoting 
the satisfaction derived from this equipment. 


But— 


Until every mill-owner, superintendent, and oper- 
ator, is familiar with the LOGEMANN line of 
balers for yarn, waste and finished goods, our ad- 
vertising has not accomplished its purpose. 


We solicit your inquiries. 


LOGEMANN BROTHE ERS CO. 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE MAIN OFFICE & WORK 


CATALOG 


3100 Burleigh St.. peal koo, Wis. 
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All Around— 





Reasons Why VICTROLYN 


is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a Sizing 


Assistant for Cotton Warps. 


BOSSON AND LANE, Sole Manufacturers 























Rayon silk treated with the 


WYANDOTTE 





ALKALIES 


has a superior lustre and a smoothness aun Congress Strast 





never equalled. 








Chemicals 
from 


The Air 





*® As pioneer producers of air nitrates, we have de- 
veloped processes for the commercial production 
of many chemicals from air-nitrogen bases, insur- 
ing standards of purity which were considered 
impossible in the processes formerly employed. 


Among these industrial chemicals the following 
are of special interest to the Textile Industry: 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda Thiourea 

Yellow Prussiate of Potash Dicyandiamid 

Aqua Ammonia. Formic Acid 
Sulphocyanides 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


511 Fifth Avenue New York City 





lor DAVIDeCOMPANY | | 
e 


R. DAVID&G COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 





Sole New England Agents for LACTAMINE and VIOLAMINE. 
New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 





STN 






Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 

WARREN SOAP 


more firmly established than 





Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 


77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 


Incorporated 1890 








ANTHRACENE BLUE 


W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 
Extremely fast and level dyeing 
Dyes well by Franklin Machine Process. 
E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 


Manufacturers - Agents - Importers 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
128-130 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


IAA 
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Boston, Mass. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, + York City 
Street, Providence, R. 


Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, 
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inishi i 7 svening was Col. H. A. Met rmer 
. ratin I d a R evening wa _H. A.M 

Anco Finishing Co. Operating Deans of Dyestuff Industry to Retire canptrer of Sew York Civ and 

r os a well known figure in the dye in- 

The Anco Finishing Co. at Wilkin- Boston. than 100 well known men _ were dustry. Other speakers were Ernest 

sonville, Mass., which has been re- NE of the most notable gather- present and the several branches of ¥¢ }yalback vice-president of the Gen- 

organized during the last several ings of dyestuff men for years the industry furnished the after din- .-41 Dyestuffs Corp., Robert A. Kelins 

weeks by W. H. Clapham, vice-presi- was the dinner given to Charles L. ner speakers. Arthur L. Norton ¢¢ the ie Tek Co: S. We, 

oo of the firm, is now operating at Gagnebin and Herbert W. Reed by Boston manager of the National Wilder of the Merrimac Chemical Co. 
ull capacity. 


Through cooperation with the New 


their friends in the dyestuff trade at 
the Algonquin Club, Monday evening, 


Aniline & Chemical Co., was chair- 


man of the occasion while the toast- 


and Howard Neilman representing the 


, : k , dyestuffs trade papers. Among the 
Haven railroad the company now has Sept. 27. These two men, considered master was Alan A. Claflin, New Eng- guests were Edward A. McKinnon 
° s * T 3 ° ° > " s , , 
overnight delivery service to New the deans of the trade in Boston, were land representative of the L. B. Fort- manager of the Du Pont dyestuffs 
York and this situation, Mr. Clapham guests at a testimonial banquet. More ner Co. The chief speaker of the division, Dr. F. P. Summers of the 
declares, has aided the plant materially cies Bi Ceitont Co. and Be. 
in its efforts to oe rs — E. H. Killhefer of the Newport 

and a : a oe oe Chemical Works, Inc. 
ings, voiles, marquisettes, pongees an : . 
. . Aiton Herbert Warren Reed more 
warp sateens are the fabrics upon ; Nang ae 
. S nH ne , score years Nas beer! -On- 
which the company is now specializ- fo pe Seen: Peers Nas Seee oH 
: nected with the distribution of dye- 
a fis. Born in Belmont, Massach 
Ss s »0T eimont, .\iassacnu- 
The plant has been thoroughly over- — a ee oo —— 
‘ , i i setts, he entered the Boston office of 
hauled, some new machinery installed Wm. Pickhardt & K . sal 
and all necessary arrangements made ; 70g a et < eo . 
. . . . at RX2 < -ing at th: t 
for the finishing of a wide variety a 3 aa Wigan amiss ioe 
of fine goods which the company ex- as they anc ry ene ve been 
. 2 s -e ft -rican repre a< 
pects to handle in the near future. = ae — <a % = oy mane 
The present rate of production is ‘ ay sab great German oe 
: ° 4 she ~s ~ “er the - 
500,000 yds. weekly and this total will and chemical concern, th 1ciscne 


be increased to 750,000 before the 
end of next month. 

Thomas MacCluggage, the superin- 
tendent, resigned recently and the 
management of the plant is tempo- 
rarily in the hands of Mr. Clapham. 





Anilin & Soda Fabrik. 
courteous, a faithful 
est emissary, his unswerving honesty 
and lasting loyalty have gained for 
him the friendship of his customers 
and esteem of his competitors 


Cons 


cientious, 


factor and earn- 











The successor to Mr. MacCluggagé 7 Charles Louis Gagnebin tor Lorty- 
will be appointed soon. Mr. .Clapham four years has been connected with 
was formerly secretary of the nap a4 the dyestuff industry. Born - New 
ford Dyeing Association (U. A.) York City, he entered the dyestuff 
plant in Westerly, R. I. Herbert W. Reed Charles L. Gagnebin business in 1882, with the St. Denis 
: Miscallanpane Shemieslp Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials cn og BL...... 2 - = 
Alumina Sulp. com. 1400 —14 Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 314— 4 Albumen, blood do- ; - cariet, 7 OV. cece eeee 29 
STOR: WVGS: 95.00 200008 00 — 205 Borax, Crys. bbls...... 54— TT pa Sulphur Colors— > 
Ale. a Lmp.. 3%— 3 Potash, carbonate, 80— ; a oe Potato... 2, am . s — Saepa nano hrt i = 
‘otas Lump ...... 2%— 3 i nwhetees 6665-000 _ h, orn, bags ) 7 2 e, cadet...... 9% — wo 
Ammoniac, Sal. white * Caustic, 88-92%...... Tk— 75% Do. bbls, 100 Ib...... 434 — 4 29 pa navy...... 50 — 60 
ic ln: 10 vieatna 514,— 7 Soda Ash, 58% light... 143 — 2 44 Gum, British, 100 lb... 437 — ... SFOWN ..-.seee sees 20 —_ 60 
Bleach powder, per 100 - Contract, 100 aS 12 —1 63 BR Dian <xadnnd Gnee 4“ — Green ............++- 55 — 1 50 
lb. works, carloads.. 200 — 2 40 Bicarb, per 100 lbs... 190 — 2 25 OO eee 344— 4 Green, olive.......... 3 — 50 
BAe BOOMS. « oocccnsscves 5S — ... Caustic, 76% per 100 Starch, corn, 100 lb.... 332 — 3 42 EE icécvasnadasass 465 — 50 
Calcium Arsenate ...... ° 7% 9% RMS hed e203 $320 — 3 90 eee = 359 — 3 6 Basic Colors— 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- Contract, 100 Ib...... S10 = 20% Do. thin boiling, Auramine ... eas 90 1 00 
OU ae'cé bar ed cdeone 54— 9 ES occ bees cee 110 —1%3 bags, 100 Ib........ 3 92 4 02 Bismark Brown...... 50 60 
ED i ctenee<s sanane 4 4 : ee Se 419 — 429 Chrysoidine ......... 00 — & 
Copperas, ton ......... 1200 —18 00” Natural Dyes and Tannins Pere 64— ... Fuschine crystals..... 1 50 1% 
Cream of Tartar....... 21 — 21% Fustic: Crystals....... 20 22 OD vcvccovecadabaens 9 — 914 Malachite green...... 1 50 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib... 130 — 2 00 Liquid, 51 deg........ 10 — 2 MOONE hcccnsccenteaws 64— 7 Methylene blue....... 1 10 12 
Formaldehyde Spot ... 9— 9% Gambier, liquid ....... 12% “at Tapioca flour .. 3% 4 Methyl violet. ... 80 i 
Glauber Salts, 100 lb. 80 —1 20 Hematine, crystals .... 14 20 Coal Tar Dyes Rhodamine B, ex’ _ 
Gl = (C. P.) bbis. Yu 3 ot 51 deg : = - Direct Colors— . cone. seeseceseee 5 50 6 00 
ooseebsocesesens — ndigo—Madras ....... « _— ee Black (H-acid)... . 28 35 Sa ra u ne .. ; ? » Ll & 
aielow Crude .....+. 30 — 82 Logwood Extract, liq “ Black ‘olumbia FF.. -50:— © aha nek wine B...... 3 10 
ydrosulphite Conc.... 23 — ww ee alan 8s — Weds Bris oi coe ses 2— 32 acid Colors is . 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 13 — 138% EES osc sancoe 146 — 2 Blue. aa eerie ury. 60 — 80 Naphthol blue bik... 35 6 
ee (crystals) .... 14— 14% Oxage Orange, Extract, ; Sine, 5 Gl..cc.cccos. 20 2 50 —_ lamine |! lack $ 
me, acetate, 100 Ib... 325 — ... 1 deg ay 7— 7™% Sites & Get ot oe cr) OE ee, : B.. : ( : 
Sees aeeinnte ait — 8% Que reltron. extract, 51 Blue Sky, FF........ 95 —1 50 Seine a saphiro! 5 4 0 
Chlorate crystals w— v ee eee ¥ 6 — 7 Blue, Fast, RL...... ‘ies... ali blue . 3 
Permangan, tech..... 14%4—- Ww Sumac. Ext. dom., ref., Blue. aaa oe 2 00 in Indigotine .... 75 —1 30 
Sodium acetate ........ 44,— 5 51 deg.. ns. b44a— 7 Benzo Azurine........ ™% — 80 Induline (water solu cS 
Bichromate .......... 6%4— 6% Extract, stainless ... 10 — ... Brown, C........... 6 ua 8 able) .... _ , 30 
a 35% 1 2 —1 Oy Tannic Acid, tech...... 3 — 4 Nate geal aa eM 70 — soles Blue. 3 00 37 
Nitrite ...ccrcs.00 _ Brown, Congo G..... — _s Sulphoneyanine v0 
Phosphate .........., 3%4— 3% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries Brown, Congo R....... 8 ; eens —— R oe 
>, ye te ire 3 y { -aten tlue 2 2 3 
een aes ee 7 Alpha Naphthol, ref.... 99 — 9% oo i a ~ a Z Reneninin tows an 
30% at 31, oe vcknwes os 60 65 Gre en Boa enenenns Ss ¢ Guin Ste 1 00 2 99 
Tartar emetic, tech.... 9° — “3i% Alpha Naphthylamine. 35 4 Orange, Fast S.. 1 70 Se Wool green S 70 1 7 
Tin Crystals... Si Ce. fe Red, Fast F 80 — ‘9 Orange I... 24 — 30 
Oxide. bbis. ooh : es rH cies oe ~~ sub ~~ 60 = =< Purasia. 4B o . =D Xe a nee } ae gy) 
aide PEL newer enews ») > Spe - 2 4 osit ‘ 5 Ro 
2 eee 9 10 Memuiest............. 99 24 Benz o Purpurin + sian fee as oo. 7. 
Dimethylaniline . ° 30 32 10 B......-.. = ; ee aaa A an ar 
Acid » eny : j Scarlet, 4 BA 1m) ast red 5 1 
cids Metaphenylene Dia f . Scarlet. 4 BS 2 10 470 yellow 1 3 1 4 
WO iv o5ese cccess 90 95 ~ae oo ~ eee - . > 00 
Acetic, 28% pe ‘ 5 strantiine > Scariet, 8 BS......... 215 — ... F. Light Yellow 2G. 2 ¢ 3 
Citric oe : ~ -- as PPRASTARNS. 5. ” - Scarlet Diamine B.. 165 - -? 7 a ght Ye — 3G : oO -2 = 
as ‘ . ole Le ) 2 aphtho w 5 0 
le a al. eee Ctik card Soaps Vist Bans a 2 8 ee olocs 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3. 12 — 13 . ORO hoa cca eda de 0d 60 —1 30 Aliz Black B os 2 % 
100 Ib. in tank cars. 8s — 9 Olive Oil; denatured, . Yellow, Stillbene 90 - 95 Diamond Black 1 \ 7 — 
Nitric, ae deg. per ED.  eeeAbickcvetsce RE ans Developing Colors— ‘ ae Bron Black = . 5 
BD. Biba cede bWinns anna 00 — 6 75 — Re eae 84— 9 NG, Wedbsc a cece ee ss 4 - 60 Chrome rown 60 2 
oamke 5 Solan mines w beets 10%— 11% ns 0 ged00<e 9 — 10% Black Zambesi....... — 90 Chrome Green mH — 150 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic ere es double Bordeaux. Dev...... 2 50 on Chrome Younes" 455 —110 
ton in tank cars..... 15 00 —16 00 press f 13 13% Orange. developed 2 50 P Indigo Le 
pe” eee 2 — 20% Turkey Rea Oil. 10 12 Primuline ......... 1 00 115 Synthetic 20% paste 14 - 4% 
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Wood Eliminates Guess-Work ia 
Metal neat 
Rubber It is risky to guess about raw materials. Many a con- wer 
cern has lost thousands of dollars because somebody’s ap 
Earthenware y 7a 
“guess” went wrong. mt 
Ciel) The Sample Carder shown above eliminates guess . 
; : , work by supplying dependable sample cardings. This So 
Write for information card works at a small operating expense—34 H. P. = 
Roll Dept. motor keeps it running. Write for further information. : ; 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., ORANGE, MASS. - 
eo tail H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. wil 
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A machine that every user endorses because it as 
| saves a tremendous amount of work and consider- 0: 
| able sums of money. . 
} — a 
| Cashiko Tape Condenser It faithfully reproduces any set of jacquard cards, te 
automatically, rapidly, cheaply. é 
Increases Production, Improves Quality : ti 
Applied to All Makes of Woolen Cards 1 Write for catalog No. 315. cl 
d 
Details Supplied Upon Request sgesnsstessassssnsnanenssssonssessessseseaseneneenentas : 
+ 20 ) OC 3¢ y . : 
[ 15 ‘ ra ye oO OC OO! : 
CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 3: JOHN ROYLE & SON‘ : 
Office and Works 990000 9890990009 8. ASTER S°OSN RS : d 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


Dyestuff & Chemical Co., and con- 
tinued with them and their successors 
in New York and Philadelphia until 
1888. In that year he came to Boston 
as the representative of Schulze- 
Berge & Koechl, with whom, and their 
successors, Schulze-Berge Koechl & 
Mouvius, Victor Koechl & Company, 
H. A. Metz & Co., Farbwerke Hoechst 
Co. and the General Dyestuffs Co., he 
has since been associated. Affable, 
alert, an energetic executive and con- 
siderate counsellor, this long period of 
diligence -in the dyestuff trade en- 
deared him alike to customers and 
competitors. 

The date set by these men for their 
retirement from active business is 
around the first of October but while 
relieved from active participation in 
the affairs of the corporation they will 
no doubt be found from time to time 
in their old quarters although Mr. 
Gagnebin plans a world tour in the 
near future. Beautiful wrist watches 
were presented to these gentlemen as 
a parting gift from their associates 
in the dyestuff industry. 





Southern Chemists to Hold An- 
nual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
will be held at the Cleveland Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Saturday eve- 
ning, Oct. 16. 

J. M. Hatch, secretary of the Bel- 
mont (N. C.) Processing Co., will 
address the meeting on “Develop- 
ments in Mercerization.” Mr. Hatch 
is connected with the South’s newest 
mercerizing plant, and will have a mes- 
sage of especial interest for the 
weaver and knitter. 

J. E. Dean, superintendent of the 
finishing plant of the Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, S. C. will present a paper on 
“Discharge Printing,” a subject of 
interest to textile chemists, which Mr. 
Dean is especially qualified to handle 
on account of his long experience in 
this class of work. 

John A. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
a leader in the textile industry in the 
South, will explain the purpose of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, which 
is arousing much discussion and high 
hopes in the industry. 


Appointment to New York Dis- 
trict Office 

Richard J. Flood, Jr., who has been 
associated with the Chemical Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, in Washington, for the 
last 12 months, has been transferred 
to the New York District Office, 734 
Custom house, to devote his entire 
time to attending to the wants of 
chemical interests located within the 
New York district. The Department 
endeavors to facilitate the distribu- 
tion of information and the answei- 
ing of inquiries and it is felt thar 
the allocation of Mr. Flood, specially 
detailed to handle chemical matters, 
will be a real step forward.in this di- 
rection. 





| Business News | 


Incorporated to Manufacture 
Duck Composition Belt 


The Ton-Tex Corp., with main sales 
offices and stock rooms at 345-351 West 
35th St., New York, and with factory 
office at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Michigan, with a paid-in capital stock 
of $50,000, to manufacture a thin duck 
composition belt for both transmission 
and conveying purposes. The product 
is now on the market and will be sold 
both direct to the consumer and through 


stock-carrying distributors throughout 
the United States. 
The personnel includes George S. 


Baker, vicespresident and general man- 
ager, who’ has been identified with the 
belting industry since 1907. His past 
connections include publicity manager of 
the New York Leather Belting Co.; as- 
sociate organizer of the Olmsted-Flint 
Co.; eastern manager of sales for the 
F. Raniville Co.; and general sales man- 
ager of the Fabreeka Belting Co. He 
severed his connection with the latter 
company in July of this year and has 
since devoted his time to the organiza- 
tion of the new Ton-Tex Corp. 


. 


New Branch Office of Link- 
Belt Co. 


A new branch office has just been 
opened in Utica, N. Y., at 107 Foster 
Building, 131 Genesee St., by Link-Belt 
Co. of Chicago, Philadelphia and In- 
dianapolis. 

This, their 34th office, and the third 
within the State of New York, is to be 
devoted especially to the sale of Link- 
Belt silent chain and Link-Belt roller 
chain; and will be in charge of F. P. 
Hermann, Jr., who has had many years 
of silent chain experience and contact 
while located in the New York Office of 
that company. 








Represents Turner in Chicago 

John P. H. Perry, for the last seven 
years. vice president in charge of new 
business for the Turner Construction 
Co., at its main office at New York City, 
will, effective Oct. 1, be located in the 
Chicago office of the company at 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., as vice president in 
charge of operations in the western ter- 
ritory. Mr. Perry has been with the 
Turner Construction Co. over 20 years, 
having entered their employ in May, 
1906. 


Moves Plant to North Grafton, 
Mass. - 

Worcester, Mass—J. E. Windle, 
manufacturer of cloth folding and fin- 
ishing machinery, has moved the plant 
from 23 Hermon St., to North Grafton, 
Mass., where the business was started 
by his father a generation ago. The 
old plant which had been idle for years 
has. been remodeled. It adjoins the 
Windle homestead on Windle Ave. 


Belting Plant Reaching Produc- 


tion 
Cuartotte, N. C. The new plant of 
the Scandinavia Belting Co., is getting 


into production on woven cotton belting. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., were the engineers. William 
Schreiber is manager of the plant. 
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Power of Penetration 


The Facts about 
Amalie Sonolene are 
well worth Knowing! 


What are you looking for in the bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods? Speed? 
Economy? Quality? All these you get in Amalie 
Sonolene—a most powerful detergent. 


For Amalie Sonolene is a forceful penetrant which 


—increases the effectiveness of penetration by 
the alkali, and counteracts its harsh action; 


—causes maximum thoroughness and complete- 
ness of the Kier boiling; 


—readily dissolves and removes the natural 
fatty and waxy impurities in the cotton, attain- 
ing perfect white in bleaching; 


“onrenseatn ttyl 
MPT LLUL LULL LL 


—requires only one boil where two were needed; 


—in open and closed dyeing machines, elimi- 
nates the usual difficulties of ordinary turkey red 
oils through foaming, being recommended espe- 
cially for Franklin Dyeing Machines; 


—in raw stock dyeing, eliminates static by the 
addition of from 14% to 2%. 


And all these advantages come back to its 
essential property—its power of penetration. Try 
out Amalie Sonolene and be convinced ! 


Se 


Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in all Principal Textile Centers 


Am alie 
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All Around — tested 
from Ane 
at ' 
The Ai : 
VICTROLYN As pioneer producers of air nitrates, we have de- H 
EG US PAT OFF veloped processes for the commercial production —_ 
of many chemicals from air-nitrogen bases, insur- York 
ing standards of purity which were considered decla 
impossible in the processes formerly employed. in it 
Among these industrial chemicals the following sai 
are of special interest to the Textile Industry. tied ; 
SATISFACTION . 
Yellow Prussiate of Soda Thiourea or 
Yellow Prussiate of Potash Dicyandiamid haul 
Reasons Why VICTROLYN Aqua Ammonia Formic Acid for 
is used by the largest cotton mills in the country as a Sizing Sulphocyanides ate 
issistant for Cotton Warps. I 
- pemimeiataeuenacmmeiesin AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY ) 
BC SS( yN \ \ | ) | 4 A \ # Sole Vanufacturers INCORPORATED end 
ATLANTIC, MASS. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 511 Fifth Avenue New York City soe 
——CATALOG—— B mani 
raril 
The 
a i an ica, will 
“wD, ” Rayon silk treated with the | ee was 
wean - i | ford 
Sait | S.R. DAVID@COMPANY | © 
| INCORPORATED 
TEXTILE | D f f 
ALKALIES v estuffs | 
eae has a superior lustre and a smoothness oss Congress aeeaee wantem, Eines. 
2 as as a as S! | si | 
never equalled. | * io ae | 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 
bply 
us The J. B. FORD Co., Sol lanufacturers, 
Wyandotte, Michigan | — 
: ST 


= | antHRACENE BLUE 


W.R. and W.G. Pre-war Types 


Extremely fast and level dyeing 
Dyes well by Franklin Machine Process. 


E. J. FEELEY, Inc., Sole Agents 
Manufacturers - Agents - Importers 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
128-130 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


HAT 


Einstein has quite possibly upset the 
accepted theories of matter but 
the conscientious expert service 
back of WARREN SOAP is 
more firmly established than =i SA AAA = if 


ever. 
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Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 


Engraving Machinery and Supplies 


Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. | 
Established 1870 Incorporated 1890 
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Anco Finishing Co. Operating 
at Capacity 
e Anco Finishing Co. at Wilkin 
lle, Mass., which 
re nized during the 
wecss by W. H. Clapham, vice-presi 
len! of the firm, is now 


has been re 


last several 
operating at 
tu apacity. 2 
rough cooperation with the New 
Haven railroad the company now has 
wernight delivery service to New 
York and this situation, Mr. Clapham 
declares, has aided the plant materially 
ts efforts to obtain new orders 
Broadcloths, sheet- 
ings, voiles, marquisettes, pongees and 
warp sateens are the fabrics upon 
which the company is now specializ- 


and customers, 


(he plant has been thoroughly over- 
hauled, some new machinery installed 
ind all necessary arrangements made 
for the finishing of a wide variety 
of fine goods which the company ex- 
pects to handle in the near future. 

lhe present rate of production is 
500,000 yds. weekly and this total will 
he increased to 750,000 before the 
end of next month. 

lhomas MacCluggage, the superin- 
tendent, resigned recently and the 
management of the plant is tempo- 
rarily in the hands of Mr. Clapham. 
[he successor to Mr. 

| be appointed soon. 


my 
| 


MacCluggage 
Mr. Clapham 
was formerly secretary of the Brad- 
ford Dyeing Association (U. S. A.) 
plant in Westerly, R. I. 


Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 140 — 1 45 
SOOM WUOR oss scccces 200 — 2 05 
Alum. Ammonia Lmp.. 3%— 3% 

Potash, Lump ..... ‘ 2%— 3% 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 
gr., dom Mean an rly 7 
Bleach powder, per 100 
lb. works, carloads... 200 — 2 40 
eae . 5 — ... 
Calcium Arsenate ....... 7% 9% 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylin- 
SS re ee 54— 9 
| ea er ee 4 - 44 
Copperas, ton ......... 12 00 —18 00 
Cream of Tartar....... 21 — 21% 
Epsom Salts, 100 Ib... 130 — 2 00 
Formaldehyde Spot ‘ 9 — 9% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib... 80 —1 20 
Glycerine (C. P.) bbls. 30 — 32 
Cans .. cae anaes 31%4— 33% 
Yellow Crude ae 30 — 32 
Hydrosulphite Cone : 23 2 
Lead—Brown acetate 13 13% 
White (erystals) 14 14 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ib... 3 25 ages 
Potassium—Bichromate 84 8, 
Chlorate crystals 814 v 
Permangan, tech 1444— lw 
Sodium acetate $l., 5 
Bichromate ‘ 7 6144— 6% 
sisulphite, 3507... 1 50 -1 75 
INAGRICE 4.00. ; 9 9% 
Phosphate 31, 3%, 
Prussiate, yellow 10 10% 
Sulphite, 60% fused 3% 4 
30% erystals 2% ee 
Tartar emetic, tecl 29° 31% 
rin—Crystals 4114 42° 
Bichloride, 50 deg 17 17% 
Oxide, bbls 64 66 
Zine Dust 91, 10 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ib. 3 25 3 50 
Citrie crystals 40) 
Formic, 90% 1014 11 
sactic, 22%.. eae cee 51 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 Ib. in tank cars. 8s — 95 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
SMPRGy Sawa tccaseos «s 500 —6 75 
EE aE ee ee ee 10% 11% 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars 5 00 16 00 
artaric .. ‘ 29 2914 
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Deans of Dyestuff Industry to Retire . = 


n 

Boston thar ir we kt ( Onhe ; :, oat 

NE of the most notable gathe present and the sever nehie lb on 
ings of dvestuff men for vear the industry turt ed | tte ) ( 2ohert A. Kellas 
was the dinner given to Charles | re eake \rth Norton Gre eieeiiak. \\ 
Gagnebin and Herbert W. Reed by — Bostor nage 0 i atl ilies e Chemical Ca: 
their friends in the dvyestuff trade at \niline & Chemi vil ind Howard Neilman representing the 
the Algonquin Club, Monday evening in ot the occasion while the toast-  qvecuffs trade papers Among the 
Sept. 27. These two men, considered master was Alan A. Claflin, New [c1 euests were Edward A. McKinaom 
the deans of the trade in Boston, were land representative of the L. bB. Fort anager of the Du Pont dvestuffs 
guests at a testimonial banquet. More ner Co The chief speaker of the givision. Dr. F. P. Summers of the 
Noil Color & Chemical Co. and Dr. 
| H!. Killhefer ot the Newport 

Chemical Works, Inc. 

Herbert Warren Reed tor more 
than two score years has been con- 
nected with the distribution of dye- 
stuffs. Born in Belmont, Massachu- 
setts, he entered the Boston office of 


Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff in Septem- 
ber, 1883, this firm being at that time, 
as they and their successors have been 
since, the American 
tives of the 
and chemical concern, 
\nilin & Soda labrik 


courteous, a faithtul 


even representa- 
German dyestuff 
the Hadische 


Conscientious, 


great 


tactor and earn- 
est emissary, his unswerving honesty 
and lasting loyalty have gained for 
him the friendship of his customers 


and esteem of his competitors 


Charles Louis Gagnebin for forty- 
four years has been connected with 
the dyestuff industry. Born in New 





York City, he entered the dvyestuff 


Herbert W. Reed Charles L. Gagnebin business in 1882, with the St. Denis 
Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials Red, Dev. 7 BL = 50 
Ammonia, aqua. 26 deg. 3i— 4 Albumen, blood do- Searlet, Dey = 00 
Borax, Crys. bbls...... 5% Ei cae ais pekedae 50 55 Sulphur Colors 
Potash, carbonate, 80— Dextrine-Potato ....... 744— EE <akegaKe 14 24 
Ol Fee 6 6% Corn, bags, 100 Ib 4 07 # 12 Blue, cadet... 9 wo 
Caustic, 88-92%...... iIk— 7% Do. bbls, 100 lb 4 ae 4 39 Blue, navy... i) - 60 
Soda Ash, 58% light... 1 43 - 2 44 Gum, British, 100 Ib 437 - “a Brown ..... ; 2 — Ww 
Contract, 100 ID...... 1 235 1 63 a See 464 — ... Green sae 55 —1 8O 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs... 1 90 23 Sago flour ea 3% 4 Green, olive...... 2 — 50 
Caustic, 76% per 100 Starch, corn, 100 Ib.... 3 32 3 42 Yellow ..... 15 50 
PRM e we aap Sars acin 3 20 3°90 Do. bbls.. osebnes) Oa. oF Basie Colors 
Contract, 100 Ib...... 3 10 ee Do. thin boiling, Auramine . 90 1 00 
8 eer 1 10 1 23 bags, 100 ib 392 — 402 Bismark Brown a0 60 
. a : Do. bbls a $19 4 20 Chrysoidine . 10 65 
Natural Dyes and Tannins Potato .. aera 6%— ... Fuschine erystals 1 50 1 %5 
Fustic: Crystals....... 20 22 Rice 9 9% Malachite green 10 
Liguid, 51 deg........ 10 12 Wheat 6% 7 Methylene blue 110 1 3 
Gambier, liquid 12% Tapioca flour 31,4 5! Methyl violet SO 115 
Hematine, crystals .. 14 20 Coal Tar Dves Rhodamine KB, ex 
Hypernic Ext D1 deg 12 16 Direct Colors eone 50 6 oO 
Indigo—Madras ....... 1 30 ee Black (H-acid) 2g 35 Safraning 1 45 1 Hi 
Logwood Extract. liq Black Columbia FI =) 60 Victoria Blue B ; 10 
DL deg...... 6. - 00 8 10 Blue, 2 B 24 32 Acid Colors 
Crystals ... ; 16 20 Blue. skv ordinary 60 80 Naphthol blue blk 35 60 
Osage Orange, Extract Blue. 2 GL 2 OO 2 50 Naphth lamine lack 
Dn aasse 7 7% Blue 4 GI 2 2 t 5 of a 
Quercitron extract, 51 Blue Sky. FF 95 1 50 \lizarine saphiro! et $ O10) 
SE ate alo aes : 6 7 Blue. Fast. RI 190 - Alkali blue : 2 3 ii 
Sumac. Ext. dom., ref Blue. Sola 2 Indigotine 75 1 30 
51 deg.... Hb 7 Benzo Azurine x 7D g0 Induline (water solu 
Extract, stainless .. 10 . Brown, € 40) 60 able) 7 cy 
Tannie Acid, tech Bo 10 Brow M 70 oo Soluble Blue , 0 ‘ 
Brow ( G & s ! ! a ! a) ' 
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Your Choice of any 


DYE JIG ROLL 


Wood 
Metal 
Rubber 


Earthenware 


Write for information 
Roll Dept. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO., ORANGE, MASS. 


cdlso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG——— 


ROONEY 





CASHIKO 


TAPE CONDENSERS 
COMPLETE SETS WOOLEN CARDS 





Improves Quality 
All Makes of Woolen Cards 


Increases Production, 


Applied to 


nen cena 


Details Supplied Upon Request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


Office and wns 
Winona St., 


——=(AJAL0G—— 


cls 
cff Shrewsbury St. CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE Worcester, Mass. 
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Eliminates Guess-Work 


It is risky to guess about raw materials. Many a con- 
cern has lost thousands of dollars because somebody’s 


“suess’’ went wrong. 


The Sample Carder shown above eliminates guess 
work by supplying dependable sample cardings. This 
card works at a small operating expense—34 H. P. 
motor keeps it running. Write for further information. 


H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 
28-34 Davis St., Dept. T. HARRISON, N. J. 





THE ROYLE JACQUARD CARD REPEATER | 





A machine that every user endorses because it 
saves a tremendous amount of work and consider- 
able sums of money. 


It faithfully reproduces any set of jacquard cards, 
automatically, rapidly, cheaply. 


Write for catalog No. 315. 
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Dyestuffs and Chemicals—Continued 


Dy stuff & Chemical Co., and con- 
d with them and their successors 
.ew York and Philadelphia until 

iss In that year he came to Boston 
he representative ot Schulze- 

Berve & Koechl, with whom, and their 

ssors, Schulze-Berge Koechl & 

vius, Victor Koechl & Company, 

H. \. Metz & Co., Farbwerke Hoechst 

Co. and the General Dyestuffs Co., he 

} since been associated. Affable, 

ale an energetic executive and con 
ate counsellor, this long period of 

diligence in the dyestutft trade en- 
leared him alike to customers and 
co petitors. 

he date set by these men for their 
tirement from active business is 
round the first of October but while 
relieved from active participation in 
the affairs of the corporation they will 
no doubt be found from time to time 
in their old quarters although Mr. 

Gagnebin plans a world tour in the 

near future. Beautiful wrist watches 

were presented to these gentlemen as 


parting gift from their associates 
the dyestuff industry. 





Southern Chemists to Hold An- 
nual Meeting 


(he annual meeting of the Southern 
Section of the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
will be held at the Cleveland Hotel, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Saturday eve- 
ning, Oct. 16. 

|. M. Hatch, secretary of the Bel- 
mont (N. C.) Processing Co., will 
address the meeting on ‘“Develop- 
ments in Mercerization.”” Mr. Hatch 
is connected with the South’s newest 
mercerizing plant, and will have a mes- 
sage of especial interest for the 
weaver and knitter. 

|. E. Dean, superintendent of the 
finishing plant of the Pacific Mills, 
Lyman, S. C. will present a paper on 
“Discharge Printing,” a subject of 
interest to textile chemists, which Mr. 
Dean is especially qualified to handle 
on account of his long experience in 
this class of work. 

John A. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
a leader in the textile industry in the 
South, will explain the purpose of 
lhe Cotton-Textile Institute, which 

rousing much discussion and high 
hopes in the industry. 
Appointment to New York Dis- 
trict Office 

Richard J. Flood, Jr., who has been 

ciated with the Chemical Division 
ot the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
mmerce, in Washington. for the 
12 months, has been transferred 
New York District Office, 734 
Custom house, to devote his entire 
t to attending to the wants of 
ical interests located within the 
York district. The Department 
vors to facilitate the distribu- 
of information and the answer- 
f inquiries and it is felt that 
llocation of Mr. Flood, specially 
ed to handle chemical matters, 
’e a real step forward in this di- 
n, 
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Incorporated to Manufacture 
Duck Composition Belt 


The Ton-Tex Corp., with main sales 
ofhces and stock rooms at 345-351 West 
35th St., New York, and with factory 
office at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been 
incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Michigan, with a paid-in capital stock 
of $50,000, to manufacture a thin duck 
composition belt for both transmission 
and conveying purposes. The product 
is now on the market and will be sold 
both direct to the consumer and through 
stock-carrying distributors throughout 
the United States. 

The personnel includes George S. 
Baker, vice-president and general man- 
ager, who has been identified with the 
belting industry since 1907. His past 
connections include publicity manager of 
the New York Leather Belting Co.; as- 
sociate organizer of the Olmsted-Flint 
Co.; eastern manager of sales for the 
F. Raniville Co.; and general sales man- 
ager of the Fabreeka Belting Co. He 
severed -his connection with the latter 
company in July of this year and has 
since devoted his time to the organiza- 
tion of the new Ton-Tex Corp. 


New Branch Office of Link- 
Belt Co. 


A new branch office has just been 
opened in Utica, N. Y., at 107 Foster 
Building, 131 Genesee St., by Link-Belt 
Co. of Chicago, Philadelphia and In 
dianapolis. 

This, their 34th office, and the third 
within the State of New York, is to be 
devoted especially to the sale of Link- 
Belt silent chain and Link-Belt roller 
chain; and will be in charge of F. P. 
Hermann, Jr., who has had many years 
of silent chain experience and contact 
while located in the New York Office of 
that company. 


Represents Turner in Chicago 

John P. H. Perry, for the last seven 
years vice president in charge of new 
business for the Turner Construction 
Co., at its main office at New York City, 
will, effective Oct. 1, be located in the 
Chicago office of the company at 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., as vice president in 
charge of operations in the western ter- 
ritory. Mr. Perry has been with the 
Turner Construction Co. over 20 years, 
having entered their employ in May, 
1906. 


Moves Plant to North Grafton, 
Mass. 

Worcester, Mass.—J. E. Windle, 
manufacturer of cloth folding and fin- 
ishing machinery, has moved the plant 
from 23 Hermon St., to North Grafton, 
Mass., where the business was started 
by his father a generation ago. The 
ld plant which had been idle for years 
has been remodeled. It adjoins the 
Windle homestead on Windle Ave 
Belting Plant Reaching Produe- 
tion 

CuarioTte, N. C. The new plant of 
the Scandinavia Belting Co., is getting 
into production on woven cotton belting. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., were the engineers William 
Schreiber is manager of the plant 
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Power of Penetration 







The Facts about 
Amalie Sonolene are 
well worth Knowing! 


What are you looking for in the bleaching and 
dyeing of cotton yarns and piece goods? Speed? 
Economy? Quality? All these you get in Amalie 
Sonolene—a most powerful detergent. 


For Amalie Sonolene is a forceful penetrant which 


—increases the effectiveness of penetration by 
the alkali, and counteracts its harsh action; 

—causes maximum thoroughness and complete- 
ness of the Kier boiling; 

—readily dissolves and removes the natural 
fatty and waxy impurities in the cotton, attain- 
ing perfect white in bleaching; 

—requires only one boil where two were needed; 

—in open and closed dyeing machines, elimi- 
nates the usual difficulties of ordinary turkey red 
oils through foaming, being recommended espe- 
cially for Franklin Dyeing Machines; 

—in raw stock dyeing, eliminates static by the 
addition of from 144% to 2%. 


And all these advantages come back to its 
essential property—its power of penetration. Try 
out Amalie Sonolene and be convinced ! 


Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in all Principal Textile Centers 


Amalie 


SONOLENE 
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COUN HIACE 


TEXTILE 


FAW EIie 
COMPANY 


FINISHERS 


KNITTED ann WOVEN 
WOOLEN AND WORSTED 


PIECE GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS ON 
BROADCLOTH-PEACH BLOOM ~ BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


CANAL STREET 


PASSAIC,NJ. 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty 
Yarns, Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and 


rec. }409 





Skeins, Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 





Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





WASTE 
CUSTOM SERVICE 
DUSTING 
PICKING 
CARDING 
GARNETTING 
ROLL CARDING 
EXPERT ATTENTION 


Samples and Prices on Request 
BOLGER BROTHERS 
Avenue 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 





AGENCIES AND COMMISSION 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


PARKIN YARN MILI 


Cor Ss Paw ket 








SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





TODAY 


—A good time to make 
a list of the machines 
and equipment in your 
plant that are not in 
use, or those odd lots of 
yarns or supplies that 
you have no further 
use for. 


Send the list to the 
Clearing House Depart- 
ment of Textile World. 
A small advertisement 
at a low cost will help 
you secure buyers. The 
rates are printed at the 
head of every Clearing 
House page. 
TEXTILE WORLD 

334 Fourth Ave. New York 


re velvets lent by H \. 
VIN 7 


WORLD 


Invent New Flax Process 
Claim Preparation Time Reduced 
from Weeks to Hours 

Boston.—A set of two machines 
for treating flax straw to remove the 
gum, bark and boom so that the fibers 
may be obtained in a relatively short 
time was demonstrated on Monday and 
Wednesday of this week at 156 Pearl 
St. by the B. & C Fiber Development 
Corp. of Boston. The inventors, T. 
;, Booth and Norman Craik, who 
were in attendance at the demonstra- 
claim that they are able to 
reduce the time of preparation of flax 
fiber from five weeks to eight hours. 
lheir process differs from others that 
have developed for the same 
work in that they have arranged to 
break the straw before soaking, rather 
than afterward. This, they claim, 
allows more rapid penetration of the 
straw, and not only reduces the length 
of time required, but also provides a 
whiter fiber. The latter result is due 
to the elimination of a large part of 
caused in natural 
retting by long contact with the stalk. 
Modification of the bleaching process, 


tions, 


been 


the discoloration 


increased 
reduces the loss in tensile 


illowable because of this 
whiteness, 
strength 
lhe so-called “basting machine,” 
vhich is Mr. Booth’s invention, con- 
sists of a series of 32 pairs of small 
rollers, all revolving at about the same 
surface speed and decreasing in dia- 
meter at several stages from the 
beginning of the machine to the end. 
The first 
the last pair are smooth and are in- 
tended to flatten and crush the straw 
through them, while the 
remainder are deeply fluted to break 
the straw. <A large proportion of the 


shives, or broken pieces of stem, 1s 


two pairs of rollers and 


passing 


removed by these rollers and falls to a 
‘ompartment beneath. 

lhe broken straw coming from the 
basting machine is placed in trays of 
wire screen, which are let down into 
the “degumming tank,” designed by 


Mr. Craik. A neutral soap is the 


; ; ; ; , 
ily chemical employed in this 
rOCceSss \bout 3 Ibs. are added to 
e tank of water for each batch, 
ae Soa 1 ae : 
ch consists Of OOO IDs. of straw; 
the bath is heated each time by 
team to a temperature not greater 
17 deg \bout 3 hrs ire 
ed 1 Operation, 
W t ited out ot 
t it | ( i ) 1 1d tne 
4 ' hackle It 

; : ss 
i le set oO ichines will 
r I Ve a id 

( eS Fy 

Ve » yO pel 


group ot Greg 
Elsberg. 

ard Grégoire, who was born at 
1 Provence, was one of the fore- 
working at 


artist-craitsmen 
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Lyons during the Napoleonic pe: 
The velvets of Grégoire were wo -y 
with a painted warp—the techn 
which was extraordinarily compli: .t- 
ed, enabling the weaver to proc :e 
each subject in quadruple. 

The Elsberg loan includes the | 4. 
lowing subjects: Napoleon, after je 
portrait of Gérard; Louis XVIII -y 
the stvle of Gérard; the Fourth ] 
ing Hour of Raphael; a small m: 
lion of a battle scene; and a de 
tive border in the stvle of Pern 


Changes at Page and Gosn« ‘(| 


Resignations Offered to Facili! te 
New Plans 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Charles 
Holmes has tendered his resignat on 
as treasurer of the Gosnold and Page 
Mills of this city, and Charles 
Harding has also resigned as chair- 
man of the board of directors. This 
action was taken at a meeting of the 
board of directors held last Mon y 
at the office of Harding, Tilton & 
Co. in Boston, when the firm of 
Harding, Tilton & Co. also offered 
to terminate their selling agreement 
Harding, Tilton & 
many 


t 


as of Sept 30 
Co. had for 


exclusive selling agency of the 


years been the 


porations 


Both resignations are to be ettec- 
tive on their acceptance and the ap- 
pointment of 


cessors to. office. The firm offered 


their respective uic- 
its facilities for the selling of goods 
direct in New York for the time be- 
ing, without any compensation, the 
offer being accepted. Acting in ac- 
with the recommendations 
of the special committee appointed in 
August to investigate the selling poli- 
cies and management of the two mills, 
the board of directors took this de- 


cordance 


cisive action. 

The committee appointed  com- 
prised E. Russell Richardson, Charles 
M. Holmes, Newell W. Tilton and 
J. Henry Herring. 
will necessitate some changes in the 


The resignations 


personnel of the board of directors, 


and until these changes have been 


nt 


made, there can be no appoint 


Ot successors to the positions 


have beet ated | pon the 


tion o new treasurer, Mr. Hi 
will | position to devote 
whol ent 1 to r H 
Mig. ( whit ( ora € 
( 
M H received s ¢ C 
city, passing th 1 
ents of the 
- graduation 
‘ New Be 1 
t i \n g 
\ \ H., retut g 
a the \\ i 
Mills iit ite lett New Bedf 
wage the B. B. Knight Mills, « 
ng ba citv to build the first 
wo Man +t Mills, where he 
agent He was made treasurer and 
agent at the Holmes when that ll 
was started in 1909, a position he ill 
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Man with many years’ practical experi- 
ce in dyeing, bleaching, printing and 
finishing of textiles, a chemist and color- 
ist and plant superintendent desires 
sition as superintendent or assistant. 


Address Adv. 578, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 












Young man, 26, at present employed as Assistant 


Dyer, desires to change Philadelphia Textile 
School graduate Approximately 4 years’ experi- 
on Woolens, Worsteds, Cotton and Plush 

ds References Interview Salary second 


nsideration New England preferably 


Address Adv. 579 
334 Fourth 


Textile 
Avenue, New 


World 
York 





Cotton Yarn Salesman 


of several years’ experience on both 
Eastern and Southern yarns, carded and 
combed, desires to make new connec 
tion. New England territory preferred. 
References. Address Barrett, Box 1204 
Providence, R. I. ‘ 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 


of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. fr. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 65 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER 


KNITTING OR KNITTING MACH 
INE REPAIRMAN. Position wanted by man 42 
years Of age, French, single Worked on dress goods, 


bathing suitings and sweat: 
and Tompkins spring needk 
mendations, 


O. 8. 641, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


Familiar with Crane, 
machines, Good recom- 






BOSS DYER OR CHEMIST Position wanted by 
man 23 years of age. American, single. Worked on 
garments, felt, hosiery, cotton, wool, yarn, raw stock, 
and rayons Familiar with Rodney Hunt, Frankiin 
process, and American Laundry machines. Good re 
commendations 

O. B. 717, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





SECOND HAND WOOLEN CARDING 
wanted by man 50 years of age, American, married 
Wo ked on all kinds woolens, worsteds and hosiery 
Familiar with D & F, Lombard, Worcester machines. 
and condensers. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 777, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


Position 





OVERSEER DYEING IN WOOLEN MILL.  Posi- 
tion wanted by man 50 years of age. English, married. 
Worked on raw stock, piece dyes, yarn, indigo, ete. 
Familiar with all kinds machinery Good recom- 


mendations 
O. B. 788, Textile World. Boston, 


OVERSEER WEAVING IN SILK MILL. Position 











wanted by man 30 years of ave American, mar- 
ried Worked on crepe satins, crepe de chines, 
ra_iums. canton crepe, cotton back satines pongees, 
et Familiar with C & K looms, dobby and gem 
hea Stafford looms, ete Good recommendations 
O. B. 964, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SUPERINTENDENT WORSTED YARN MILL. Pos- 
it wanted by man 48 years of age. English, mar- 
ried Thoroughly practical man in all departments on 
goods, mens wear, knitting yarns, heather and 
rayon mixes. Good recommendations 
0. B. 996, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
PERINTENDENT KNITTING MILI Position 
w do by man 43 years of age Amer n, married 
W i on all grades of knit goods Familiar wit 
a es underwear machine Good recommenda 
0. B. 1185, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
SIGNER ON WOOLENS OR WORSTEDS. Pos- 
wanted by man £ ear fa American 
Worked on worsted wool 
w wool ashmere ttar tens reoat 
‘ Good recommendatior 
Oo. TR. 1201, Textile World, Boston. Mass 
ERNSEER DYEING WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
M Position wanted by man 40 r f age 
A un, married Worked or woolen 
a vorsted Good recommendatior 
0. B,. 1308, Textile World, B n, Mass 
ERSEER WOOLEN SPINNING Position 
Wa 1 by man 27 years of age, American, married 
Worked on woolens and some worsted Familiar 
¥ | % mules. Good recommendations 
0 1309, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





SIGNER OR ASSISTANT DESIGNER. Posi 


fo: wanted by man 22 years of age, American, 
ar Worked on cotton, woolens and worsteds 
& recommendations 

O. B. 1310, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


S PERINTENDENT OR ASST. SUPT. COTTON 
M OR OVERSEER CARDING. Position wanted 
by can 46 yrs. of age, American, married. Worked 
r arse, medium and fine cotton yarn and cloth. 
as 
rex 





lar with all makes cotton ery. Good 


mendations. 
O. B. 1311, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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Obituary 





Stephen D. Bennett 


Stephen I. Bennett, superintendent 


and manager of the National Yarn & 
Processing Co., Rossville, Va., died it 
New York Mr. Bennett served as 
superintendent of the Efird Mills at 


He 


Albemarle for a number of years 


came to Albemarle from New Bed- 
ford, Mass. He is survived by his 
widow, one son, C. B. Bennett, an in- 
structor at Clemson College, S. C., and 
one daughter. 
William H. Brackett 
William H. Brackett, overseer of the 


spooling room of the Gardiner Hall, 
Jr., Thread Co., at South Willington, 
Conn., and for 48 years connected with 
that company, died suddenly on _ the 
road leading to his home in that town 
Thursday of last week, aged 73 years 
He had been active in public life, had 
served in the State Legislature, as 
selectman of the town and as town treas 
urer for many years. 


W. T. Vereen 

Funeral services for W. T. Vereen, 
president of the Moultrie (Ga.) Whole 
sale Grocery Co., son of W. C. Vereen, 
banker and cotton manufacturer of 
Moultrie, and brother of W. J. Vereen. 
former president of the American Cot 
ton Manufacturers Association, were 
held at Moultrie from the First Presby 
terian Church Sept. 26. He is survived 
by his widow. 


Henry D. McConkey 
Henry D. McConkey, for 
prominently identified with the 
manufacturing industry of Johnstown, 
N. Y., died last week after a brief ill- 
He was 73 years old. For a num 
ber of years he conducted a manufac 
turing establishment in North Perry St 
but was forced to relinquish his duties 
some time ago. 


years, 


glove 


ness. 


Ira Luther Smith 

Ira Luther Smith, 36 years of age, 
who left Reading, Pa., last January to 
take part in a new underwear mill 
opened in New Falls, Ala., by Solon D 
Bauser, hosiery and underwear 
facturer, of Reading, Pa., died recently 
complication of ailments He 
leaves a widow and four children. The 

burial was at Reading. 


manu 


of a 


Melvin W. Snell 
Melvin W. Snell, for many year 
inently identified 
dustry of St. 


with tl 


Johnsvi i 
f illness. He 
For several years he 


his home following a bri 
was 48 years old 
had held the positi 


of the Royal Gem 


nce 


as ( 





Department 





Union Mills, Inc 
W. A. Rudisill 
W. A. Rudisill, aged 72, prominent 
cotton manufacturer of Lincolnt N 
died at the Salisbury (N. C.) H 


on Sept. 21. 


William M. Stevenson 
William M. Stevenson, aged 59, color 
ist at the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co., 
Clinton, Mass., died at his home in that 
} city Sept. 8. He leaves a widow, a son, 


a daughter and two grandchildren. 


(1939) 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


We offer a very good opportun- 
ity to one or two salesmen who 
are well acquainted with the 
Textile Mills and Tanneries, to 
sell Dyestuffs, Finishes and Sul- 
phonated Oils. Salary and Com- 
mission. State full particulars of 
your experience with application. 
Selling experience in the above 
lines is essential. 


Address Adv. 480, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Seamless 
tendent; Also Hosiery Dyer Wanted 
Want to strengthen our organization. Need serv- 


Hosiery Assistant Superin- 


ces of a couple young men with several years 
of experience Must have fair education, be 
absolutely honest and dependable and able to 


furnish references. Give particulars in first letter 
as to age, past experience, married or single, etc 

STRUTWEAR KNITTING COMPANY, 
Minn 


Minneapolis, 





Boss Dyer 


Experienced in application of direct 
colors to cotton warps State experi- 
ence, age, salary expected and any other 
details. 
Address Adv. 584, Textile World, 
828 Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa 








WANTED 


Boss Carder to 
a carding and 
a small New 


act as superintendent of 
spinning department for 


England Woolen Mill \ 


man who can take financial interest 
preferred. 
Address Adv. 585, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


EXPERIENCED FIXER on 42 
Reading Full Fashion 


hosiery machines. 


Address 
334 


gauge 


Adv. 
Fourth 


589, Textile World, 
Ave., New York 


WANTED 
OVERSEER SPINNER 
By large Mill 16 Platt Mules, having approx 
mately 8,000 spindles—-Woolen yarn running 4 
cut Ten-hour day, fiftv-hour week schedul 
Must be experienced, reliable and capable of 
indimn men 
Address Adv. 591, Textile World, 
4 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Position Wanted 










Dye Works Manager at 


present man 





aging large works in Britain doing 
almost exclusively Vat Colors on 
piece goc is yarns and artificial silk, 
wishes to enter first class works in 
{ S. A. in similar capacity \dver 
tiser is 43 years of age, has first 
class chemical trainin on the Cor 
tinent nd d n expert 
j in the pl t i 1d manufac 
j ture of Vat rs ile has | 
ceptiona en j 
i and rT w I i 
| cael 
er a take r 
| live wire 1 1 t 
i lease cc a f t 
wit! 
\ddres Adv. 580. Textile W 
934 | r Ave New Y 





Superintendent or Assistant 


Superintendent 

Man age arried, wh has had 17 
ea ‘ nce manufacturing high grade 
Men's and Women's children nd nfants 
inderwear the last few years have been work 
ng chiefly in Rayon and Silk Wishes to con 
nect with some reliable firm who is looking for 
a live man Can furnish the best of references 

Address Adv. 594, Textile World, 

334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 































Men Wanted | 


Dyer —- Wanted 


\ dyer competent to take charge 
of all dyeing operations in a progres- 
sive industry manufacturing a large 
variety of pile fabrics The man 
who can qualify is probably between 
35 and 45 years of age who has re- 
eived a good education, preferably 
a college training, qualifying in 
Chemistry, who has had practical ex- 
perience in dyeing for more than just 
a few years, who knows the theory 
and practice of skein dyeing, cotton, 
rayon, and organzine, and piece dye 
ing of pile fabrics, mohair and 
mohair mixtures, who can_ handle 
men, obtaining production, and has 
enough vision to be as good an 
executive as he is a dyer. For the 
man with these qualifications there 
will be ample remuneration and op- 
portunity for development Replies 
must be in detail and will be held 
in strict confidence 


Address Adv. 
334 Fourth 


Textile World, 
New York. 


572, 


Ave., 


OVERSEER 
WANTED 


A splendid opening for a 
competent and _ experi- 


enced man on FANCY 
TWIST YARNS for Suit- 
ings, Dress Goods, etc. 


Textile World, 
New York 


Adv. 595, 
Fourth Ave., 


Address 
334 





SALESMAN 


Experienced, energetic, forceful salesman for large 
Specialty house to sell Boil-Off Soaps, Finishes 
Sizes, Degumming Agents, Sulphonated Oils, ete 
One having experience preferred Good oppor 
tunity for the right man. State territory, salary 
and other particulars All matters held confi 
dential 
Addres Adv. 590, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave New York 





Position Wanted 








POSITION WANTED 
DESIGNER 


Men’s or Women’s wear. 
Woolen or Worsted. 
Valuable experience. 


Address Adv. 


570, Textile World, 
334 Fourth f 


Avenue, New York 





ST 





Wanted 





Somewhere in the West or South- 
west is a firm looking for a man to 
fill the position I want. |! ve 
el “TY ur experience in xing 
plain Banner Split Foot, Banner 
Steady Dial and Hepworth Loopers 
Some experience on Seamers and 
other textile machines Five years 
of the eleven as Foreman Fixer and 
Supervisor of Knitting in a _ large 


Plant in the East Can furnish Al 

reference. 

Address Adv. 583, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








(1940) 


NAGLE Co., INc. 


Harold J. Gross, James H. Hurley, and E. Tudor Gross, Auctioneers 


MASTER’S SALE 
PUBLIC AUCTION 


By order of Edward A. Stockwell, Special Master 


Tuesday, October 19th, 1926 
Wednesday, October 20th, 1926 
Thursday, October 21st, 1926 


Beginning each day at 10 o’clock, a. m., on the premises 


The Entire Property of 


S. H. Greene & Sons Corporation 


(CLYDE BLEACHERY AND PRINT WORKS) 


Main and Clyde Streets, and the North Branch of Pawtuxet River, 
and Pawtuxet Valley Branch of N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 


CLYDE, WEST WARWICK, 
RHODE ISLAND 


78— LOTS OF REAL ESTATE — 78 


Including: the BLEACHERY and PRINT WORKS, with about 29 acres 
of land, bordering about one-half mile on both sides of the Pawtuxet River, 
the WATER PRIVILEGE of 72,000,000 gallons of water per week in 
perpetuity assured by the City of Providence, Dam, Gatehouse, and Trench, 
SPUR TRACK; Large Storehouse, with PRIVATE SPUR TRACK; 
Five Tenement Houses; Tract of Land with Railroad Facilities; Tract 
of Land bordering on River; 53 House Lots on Clyde, Wightman, and 
Simon Streets; 3 Business Sites on East Main Street; 10 Business Sites 
on Main Street; Homestead and Lot, Chapel and Lot, and Clyde Store, 
3arn, and Lot, on Main Street; all near Clyde Square. 


1000 — LOTS OF; MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES — 1000 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR BLEACHING, DYEING, PRINTING 
AND FINISHING COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Including: Printing Machines; 3450 Engraved Copper Printing Rolls, of 
standard bore; Engraving Machines; Horizontal and Vertical Sets of Dry- 
ing Cans; Tentering Frames; Calenders; Mangles; Soapers; Washing 
Machines; Dyeing Machinery; Ageing Machines; Folding Machines ; Wind- 
ing and Rolling Machines; Kiers; Kettles; Tanks; Stationary and Portable 
Sewing Machines; Stretching Machines; Moistening Machines; Engines; 
Pumps; Motors; Generators; Shafting; Pulleys; Trucks; Machine Tools; 
Horse and Wagons; Office Equipment, LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
DYE STUFFS AND CHEMICALS. 


The Real Estate will all be sold on Tuesday, October 19th, 
1926, beginning with the Manufacturing Realty, at 10 
o'clock, a. m., on the premises. 


The Machinery and Equipment will be sold on Wednesday, 
October 20th, 1926, and Thursday, October 21st, 1926, 
beginning each day at 10 o’clock, a. m., on the premises. 


To be sold separately, in lots to suit purchasers. The Machinery, Equip 


ment and Supplies will be sold to the highest bidders. The Real Estate 
will be sold subject to the approval of the Court 


Descriptive catalogue may be had on request 


THE BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO., INC. 


334 Fourth Avenue New York City 


G.L. & H. J. GROSS 


Real Estate and Insurance 


170 Westminster St. Providence, R. I. 


TEXTILE WORLD 





October 2, 192: 



















road siding. 


like manufacturing. 


Address 


| Hobbs single scorer 45”. 

1—Hobbs single corner cutter. 
i—K & B stayer 414” Hobbs. 
|- 


Slitter. 


For Sale 


16 acres of land, 150,000 
square feet manufactur- 
ing floor space, buildings 
sprinklered, suitable for 
textile manufacturing 
plant. Address, 


FOWLER LUMBER & PLYWOOD 
COMPANY 


P. O. Box 194, Macon, Georgia. 


FOR SALE 


equipped for 
ments—good location—No 


trouble—Price reasonable. 
Address Adv. 569, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


A man thoroughly ex- 
perienced in merchandis- 
ing (buying or selling) 
children’s and _ infants’ 
stockings and socks of all 
grades. Some knowledge 
of manufacturing desir- 


able. 


Address Adv 
334 Fourth 


Textile World 
New York 


587, 
Ave., 





Adv. 





Paper Box Plant For Sale 


2—Metcalf 9” power strippers— 
variable speed. 
|—Lynn topper 12”. 
|—Hill mixing tank. 
Write 








Building 314 story, 44 x 132—well 
manufacturing gar- 
union 


Nee 
| Men Wanted | 





















A ae ee | 
3inches 4 inches - 
1 time $10.50 $13.2 f 
2 times 19.20 24.8 rq 
3 times 27.99 36. | 
4 times 36.00 48.00 ial 
Al 
rm 
J 





Mills Wanted, For Sale or Lease 








FOR SALE 


Land and brick buildings, about 40,000 square feet floor space 
located in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
textile or medium weight machinery. 
Prices and terms reasonable. 
suitable for textile or silk mills, metal working plants, or othe: 
Brokers to secure protection must furnish 
customer introductory letter and file duplicate with us. 


Floors suitable for carrying 
Good labor market, rail 


These buildings ar« 


597, Textile World, 
334 Fourth Ave., New York. 





I—1/6 H.P. Motor, 110 volt D.« 
back-geared 7/1 reduction. 

2- 4 H.P. 110 volt D.C. Moto: 
Bodini. 

3—34 H.P. 110 volt, D.C. Motor 
Roth Bros. 

I—-34 H.P. 110 volt, D.C. Moto 
Roth Bros. 

1—Mather electric dynamo — 6‘ 
D.C. 

or Wire 


THE DUNHAM MILLS, INC. 
18 Asylum St., 


Hartford, Conn 








For Sale 











Plant suitable for Cotton or 
Hosiery mill. Located at Liv 
ingston, Ala. Two-story brick 


building, 50 ft. wide by 250 ft. 


long. 10 acres of ground. Nine 
tenant houses. Two railroad sid- 
ings. Electric current from 


Alabama Power Company avail 
able. Can be bought at great 
bargain. Address, 


A. M. McGEHEE, 
Avon Park, Fla. 


MILL FOR SALE 


Get into business. Buy this Mill. Close to 
Market > railroads. Mill adapted to manu- 
facture suitings, overcoatings, blankets 10 looms 
2 set cards, 2 mules, complete finishing equ 


ment Skilled labor here 


L. C. HARVEY, Sec 
Oconto Chamber of Commerce 
Oconto, Wis 


oe) 


| Men Wanted 





Wanted 


Manufacturing and analy 
tical chemist who has experi 
ence in Sulphonated Oils, as 
well as Tallow, Sizing and 
Softeners for textiles and 
leather. State full particu- 
lars. 


Address Adv. 
334 Fourth 


598, Textile World, 
Ave., New York. 
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